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Legal Execution and Land Tenure 


N reading a few of the recent continental contributions to the 
history of Teutonic law, notably the admirable works of Herren 
Brunner, Schréder, and Sohm in Germany, and of MM. Viollet and 
Esmein in France, I have been struck by a train of thought which 
these writers suggest, but of which they hardly seem to realise the 
full importance. They tell us that Immobiliarerekution, i.e. the right 
of a claimant to enforce his claim against the land of a debtor or 
delinquent, is unknown to the earliest stages of legal history, and 
they suggest, with almost conclusive force, that the reason for the 
deficiency lies in the fact that landed property, that is to say, 
private ownership of land, is unknown at the period of which 
they speak. This is a most interesting fact, if fact it be; but how 
much more interesting if looked at through the other end of the 
telescope! Immobiliarexekution only makes its appearance in a tardy 
and hesitating way, because private property in land is similarly 
a late and cautiously developed institution. If this be so, can we 
not, by tracing the history of Immobiliarexekution, arrive at some 
results concerning the much obscurer and more hotly debated 
subject of the history of private ownership of land in Teutonic 
Europe ? 

At the present time, speaking generally, a claimant, who has 
by legal proceedings established his claim, is entitled to the assist- 
ance of the executive—the manus militaris, as the Romans would 
have called it—in making that claim productive. In most coun- 
tries he can insist on a sale or delivery of his debtor’s chattels and 
land, and, if this process be not adequate, imprisonment of the 
debtor’s person. This position represents, of course, a very late 


stage in the history of law. Historically a claimant’s first 
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resort was against the body of his debtor, for the simple reason 
that the earliest claims arose out of delict or wrong, as dis- 
tinguished from contract (then unknown). The notion of the 
claim was vengeance, not restitution. It is not impossible that the 
whole theory of legal proceedings, against chattels came in through 
the doctrine of theft. It is tolerably certain that the earliest 
contracts were introduced as a mitigation of the law of revenge. 

This is the kind of contract which we meet with in the infancy 
of Teutonic law, and through it the notion of execution against the 
property of a defaulter seems to have made its appearance. The 
defendant, against whom a claim has been brought for some wrong, 
has been unable to pay the compensation or wergeld. Thereupon 
the plaintiff has accepted either from the original defendant or from 
a surety, a promise (fides facta) to satisfy the claim at a future day. 
No doubt the acceptance of the promise was originally a pure act 
of grace on the part of the plaintiff; but there were special reasons 
why he should be gracious. 

This is the point at which the Lex Salica takes up the subject of 
execution. The passagé is redolent of the early days in which not 
only execution proceedings, but the whole of what we now under- 
stand by litigation, were in their infancy, just emerging from the 
primitive condition of the blood-feud. If the debtor fails, after 
repeated formal summons, to meet his promise, proceedings are 
taken in the mallus, the court of the thunginus or.hundredman. 
The latter seems to have had no power to enforce his sentence, for, 
on continued default, the plaintiff has recurrence to the Graf 
(graphio), who, it appears, was, even at this early date, a royal 
official, for his life was protected by the threefold wergeld of 600 
shillings.' The Graf thereupon took with him seven rachineburgi, 
or assessors, and proceeded to the debtor's house, where he invited 
the debtor to pay his dues forthwith, or to appoint two valuers to 
act with the rachineburgi in the appraisement of the debt. The 
passage then proceeds: Quod si audire noluerit praesens aut absens, 
tune rachineburgit praccium quantum valuerit debitus quod debet hoc 
de fortuna sua illi tollant. Finally, the Graf is entitled to one-third 
of the property taken, as fredus or fine, the remainder being handed 
oyer to the plaintiff. 1f we accept.the customary date (the end of 
the fifth century) for the compilation. of the Lex Salica as known to 
us, we must probably treat it as a royal promulgation, which, 
though doubtless founded on an older popular code (which may or 
may not have ever been reduced to writing), contains a good deal of 
royal innovation. _The process of execution seems to be a distinct 
example of the kind ; for not only have we the exorbitant fredus as 
payment for the services of the Graf, as well as the obvious inability 
of the thunginus, the popular official, to enforce execution, but in 


Lex Salica, ¢. 53. I quote from Hesseis’ edition. 2 Cap. 60 (? 50). 
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the following chapter we get, as a sop to conservative objections, 
desperate fulminations against the claimant who grafionem injuste 
ad res alienas tollendas invitat, as well as against the Graf himself 
who supra legem aliquid tollere presumpserit. It is, however, right 
to point out that there are technical vernacular or ‘ malberg’ glosses 
used in explanation of the 50th, as well as (in the later texts) of the 
51st chapter. 

It seems almost indisputable that the process of execution at this 
time extended only to movables. The expressions de fortuna sua 
tollant, ad res tollendas, could hardly be used ofland. But the famous 
58th chapter, de Chrene Cruda, puts the matter beyond doubt. 
The Chrene Cruda is one of the most striking and picturesque of 

primitive forms of procedure. It could only be resorted to for one 
offence, homicide, and then only if the offender could produce 
twelve witnesses to swear that he had nec super terram nec subtus 
terram plus facultatem than he had already given towards the pay- 
ment of the wergeld. In this event, the defaulter went into his 
house, and, there having gathered a handful of earth from all the 
four corners, stood on the threshold, looking inwards, and threw 
some of the earth with his left hand over his shoulder on to his 
nearest relative. The latter was then entitled to redeem the 
offender by paying the remainder of the wergeld, taking. doubtless 
(though the text does not expressly say so) the house as an equiva- 
lent, while the insolvent debtor, ungirt and unshod, with staff in 
hand, leapt over the hedge. If none of his relatives could pay the 
amount due, the offender’s life was forfeit to the prosecutor.® 
These passages seem to show very clearly the limits of execution at 
the period of the compilation of the Lex Salica. The claimant, 
with the help of. the royal officials, can get at the debtor’s movables 
(facultas), but if these do not suffice -he has no further remedy 
against property. Only -in the single case of homicide, if the 
offender can get one of his relatives to redeem his life by taking his 
house (and probably therewith his rights in the Gemeinde), he may 
do so. But, if he fails, the prosecutor cannot aid himself that way; 
he can simply claim that the body of the delinquent be handed 
over to him.‘ It is noteworthy that the later texts of the Lex Salica 
. speak of the Chrene Cruda as an obsolete process (quod paganorum 
tempore observabant), and further, that some of them allege, as the 
reason for its abandonment, quia per ipsam cecidit multorum potestas.° 

There is,. however, yet another provision of the Lex Salica and 
similar codes which is of importance for our purpose. It relates 
to contumacious defendants (ii qui ad mallum renire contemnunt). 
After an elaborate process of warning, the person who refuses to 




































* See this process discussed in Grimm’s Deutsche Rechtsalterthiimer, pp. 110 ff. 
* Lex Salica, c. 58: Tune de vita sua conponat. 
§ Hessels, col. 375¢ 
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attend the ordinary courts is to be summoned before the king. And 
if he still prove contumacious, he is finally to be extra sermonem 
positus—i.e. put under the royal ban. To prevent any misunder- 
standing, the Ler Salica goes on to explain the consequences of 
this step. Tune erit culpabilis et omnes res suas erunt. Et quicum- 
que eum aut paverit aut hospitalem dederit, etiam si uxor sua proxima 
hoc est 500 din. qui fac. sol 15 culp. jud. Donec omnia que inpotatur, 
conponat. Thus far the earliest texts, but the obscurity of the 
first part of the paragraph is cleared up by the later manuscripts, 
which read -—et res suae erunt in fisco aut eius cui fiscus dare voluerit.$ 
To describe the position of the bannitus in the vernacular—Er hat 
kein Eigen, kein Haus, kein Weib, keine Familie, keine zwei Nachte 
Ruhe unter demselben Obdach, kein Bett, keine Speise, keinen Trank 
als das Wasser." 

The position of affairs in the sixth century may thus be summed 
up. The claimant was entitled to the assistance of the royal officials 
in realising his claim against the movables of his debtor. If this 
process failed to realise the amount of his claim, his remedy was 
the old remedy of revenge, now regulated by strict provisions. In 
the single case of homicide, the delinquent who failed to pay the 
wergeld might shelter himself behind the process of Chrene Cruda, 
if he could find a wealthier relative to take his place, but this is 
obviously rather a privilege of the delinquent than a right of the 
claimant. The only other process of execution was primarily a 
personal one—ban or outlawry. But this process entailed, as an 
incident, forfeiture of all the delinquent’s belongings to the royal 
exchequer. At this date it was only applied to the contumacious, 
i.e. those who wilfully neglected the summons of the royal officials. 
But we can easily see how strong would be the inducement to extend 
the definition of contumacy. 

That is the point to be borne in mind. There seems to be no- 
thing to guide us at present as to the extent of the royal rights 
against the property or belongings of the bannitus, except that it is 
clear that the movables went to the fisc, and that the royal officials 
would certainly take all that they could get. If they could not 
seize the delinquent’s land, it would probably be because the 
delinquent had not any land to seize, in other words, that private 
property in land was not recognised. 

The two centuries succeeding the accepted date of the Lex 
Salica are not fruitful in evidence upon our subject. So far as 
Frank legislation is concerned, we get the execution-by-ban process 
described again with little variation by Childebert (circ. 550),° and 
the execution-against-movables process by Chilperic (561-584).° 

® Cf. texts in Hessels, ad cap. 56. = Sohm, Process der Lex Salica; p. 189. 


* Capitula Childeberti, 6,1 (Mon. Germ. LL. ii. 8). 
® Chilperici Edictum, 7 (ibid. p. 11). Clause 8 in Boretius, 
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It is interesting also to notice that Lombard legislation of the 
seventh century obviously knows nothing of execution against land ; 
for it regards even the seizure of horses and cattle as an extreme 
step, only to be justified by the fact that the debtor has no other 
movables.'® It is noteworthy that in Lombard execution-process 
resort must also be had to a royal official, the sculdahus (schultheiss. 
actor regis)."' 

But towards the end of the eighth century a new light breaks 
in. The victorious Franks are now extending their empire and im- 
posing their institutions upon their Teutonic kindred. The sur- 
render of the Saxons to Charles the Great in the year 777 is 
speedily followed by legislative innovations. Turning to the con- 
queror’s Capitula de Partibus Saxoniae (ann. 782) we find that 
the ban-process has advanced a distinct stage. It is now used, 
not only against the man who will not, but also against the 
defendant who cannot, obey the order of the court. Si quis homo 
Jfidejussorem invenire non potuerit, res illius in forbanno mittantur." 
And this step certainly deprived the defendant of one important 
immovable, for if he ventured to come into his house super bannum, 
he was liable to a special fine.!* . 

Another quarter of a century, and we are face to face with cer- 
tainties. Shortly after his coronation in St. Peter's, Charles the 
Great proceeded to make certain additions to the laws of his 
Lombard subjects. By the legislation of Ticino (ann. 801) it is ex- 
pressly provided that in the case of a debtor who refuses to pay, 
examination of the damage shall be made by the comes and ministri, 
i.e. by the royal officials. The movables are to be first resorted to. 
Quod si rerum movilium ibidem inventarum quantitas ad conposi- 
cionem non sufficerit, DE INMOVILIBUS SUPPLEATUR. Then the passage 
proceeds with the (to us) remarkable direction—et quod superfuerit, 
sicut dictum est, fiscos regis possideat. This is the old theory of 
contumacy. The defendant is thus punished for disobeying the 
royal injunction. But there is one more very remarkable direction 
in the chapter. Si autem homo ille nondum cum suis coeredibus pro- 
prium suum divisum habuit, conrocet cos comes, et cum eis legitimam 
divisionem faciat, et hine sicut iam dictum est partem ecius fiscos regis 
addiciat."* 

It would seem to be clear that, by the date of this enactment, 
both intensive culture and several ownership were generally 

%” Rothari Edictus, 251 (ibid. iv. p. 61). 
" Ibid. 374 (ibid. p. 87). 


* Capitula de Partibus Saxoniac, cap. 27 (Mon. Germ. LI. v. 44. Boretius, p. 80). 
Ibid. c. 27. 


“* Capitulare Ticinense, cap. 13 (Mon. Germ. LL. i. 85). Doubts have been sug- 
gested as to the authenticity of this passage, but only to the effect that it should 
appear under the legislation of Ludwig in 816 (see Boretius, i. 268). Whether it is to 
be attributed to 801 or 816 is not of importance for my argument. 
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recognised. The territorialising influence of the Carolingian con- 
quests could hardly have existed unless the conquered peoples 
had been bound to their homes by something more substantial 
than the slight attraction of extensive culture. Fields ploughed 
and sown for years would be an infinitely greater binding force. 
The coeredes of the Capitula of Ticino, now so definitely related that 
a partition of their land can be effected, look like the joint family 
on the verge of dissolution. The famous clause of the Lex Salica, 
which excludes women from the inheritance of land, is obviously an 
interpolation, and may possibly be connected with this very step. 
There is no existing manuscript of the Lex Salica older than the 
eighth century. 

The question is—When was the change indicated by the legis- 
lation of Ticino first introduced? Sohm thinks that the fourth part 
of the Lex Ribuaria, which he attributes to the middle of the eighth 
century, betrays ignorance of any right to proceed against im- 
movables.'® But the passage referred to (cap. 84) is by no means 
conclusive, and Dr. Sohm’s dating is based on his well-known 
jealousy for the honour of the Lex Salica.'® There is a more satis- 
factory guide. Long before the legislation of Ticino, Charles the 
Great had introduced the execution-by-ban process into Italy. In 
the month of March, in the eleventh year of his reign (779), he 
published a series of Lombard statutes, of which the 27th chapter 
repeats the description of the ban-process in the terms of the older 
legislation.'7 There is nothing to hint at resort to immovables. 
Possessio, res, are the terms employed, but the distinction so clearly 
expressed in the legislation of Ticino is entirely absent. On the 
other hand, the terms of the legislation of Ticino are repeated, al- 
most verbatim, in the Constitutiones Aquisgranenses, the general 
Frank legislation of Ludwig the Pious, issued in the year 817.'* 
There is also in this last legislation a distinct admission of the right 
of a litigant to recover an immovable in specie. Quod si non de alia 
re, sed de ipsa proprietate quae in bannum missa fuit, ac per hoc in 
nostram potestatem redacta est, fuerat interpellatus, comes in cuius 
ministerio eam esse constiterit, hoc ad notitiam nostram perferre curet, 
ut nos eandem proprietatem, quae secundum supradictum modum in 
nostrum dominium redacta est, per praecepti nostri auctoritatem in ius 
et potestatem hominis qui eam quaerebat, si sua esse debet, faciamus 
pervenire."® 

It seems then, on the whole, abundantly clear that several 
ownership, and, therewith, intensive culture, were familiar to Teu- 
tonic Europe before the close of the eighth century. It would have 


 Frinkische Reichs- u. Gerichtsverfassung, p. 123. 
8 Mon. Germ. LL. vy. 186.  Toid. iv. 490. 
8 Ibid. i, 212; Ibid. i, 212, 
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been idle to provide execution-process against the immovables of a 
debtor, unless the ownership of immovables had been generally 
recognised. Unquestionably common cultivation and common 
ownership have survived, even to our own day, by the side of the 
newer system; and it may well be that the introduction of Immo- 
biliarexekution was suggested by, and at first confined to, the feud 
as opposed to the alod. But these facts do not directly affect the 
question. It is far more difficult to fix a prior limitation. One may 
say with some confidence that immovables are not recognised by 
the legislation or customary law of the sixth century, even under 
Merovingian rule, as subjects of execution-process, and this seems 
to show that it was in the seventh and eighth centuries that several 
ownership made so much way as to become the basis of an extended 
legal process. A careful study of the documents and formulae of 
this period would probably throw more light on the subject. 
Epwarp JENKS 
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The. Taxes of the Papal Penitentiary 


- re genuineness of the so-called ‘ Taxes of the Penitentiary’ was 
long a subject of dispute. Protestants eagerly reprinted them in 
the two recensions which were accessible, andaseries of commentators 
—Du Pinet, Banck, Du Mont, Collin de Plancy, Mendham, Gibbings, 
Saint-André—accompanied them with more or less exasperating 
elucidations. The Roman Index prohibited them to the faithful 
in a cautious manner which left their genuineness undetermined.' 
Up to within a recent period catholic writers have been accustomed 
to throw doubts upon their very existence, but the evidence as to 
this was finally recognised as incontrovertible, and in 1872 Father 
Green admitted it, shifting the ground of the debate to the nature 
of the implied transaction, and arguing that the absolutions offered 
were merely in the forum externum, from ecclesiastical censures, 
and that the sums set forth in the tax-lists were simply payments 
for clerical services.? It is natural that an honourable catholic 
should repel with indignation the assertion that the Holy See for 
centuries advertised the pardon of the foulest sins for a few gros 
tournois, and this with an inexplicable indifference as to the relation 
between the degree of guilt and the price of remission.? The ques- 
tion has thus long been a vexed one, but recent researches of 
scholars have brought to light many documents elucidating the 
practice of the Roman chancery and penitentiary, and the subject 


' The earliest prohibition occurs in the appendix to the Antwerp Index of 1570, 
p. 69—‘ Praxis et Taxa officinae poenitentiariae Papae.’ This is copied literally in the 
suppressed Index of Sixtus V. in 1590 (Mendham’s edition, p. 51). Clemer.t VIII in 
1596 added the cautious phrase ‘ab haereticis depravata’ (Index Clementis VIII, 
Tirbini, 1596, fol. 43 b). Benedict XIV in 1758 adopted the more doubtful formula 
‘cum ab haereticis sit depravata,’ and attributed the prohibition to the appendix of 
the Tridentine Index (Index Benedicti XIV, Romae, 1758, p. 216), which phrase has 
been retained to the present time (Index Leonis XIII, Taurini, 1890, p. 320). 

? Green, Indulgences, Sacramental Absolutions and the Tax-Tables of the Roman 
Chancery and Penitentiary, London, 1872, p. 165. 

3 Two or three items from the oldest of the protestant editions of the Tazae will 
show how little relation the price affixed bears to the sin remitted :-- 

‘Pro laico a lapsu carnis super quocunque actu libidinoso, in foro conscientiae, 
turon. 6, ducat. 2. 

* Ab incestu pro laico, in foro conscientiae tantum, turon. 4. 

‘ Ab adulterio cum incestu, pro una persona tantum, turon. 6.,—Taze des Parties 


casuelles de la Boutique du Pape. Awec annotations, dc. par A.D. P. (Antoine du 
Pinet). A Lyon, 1564, pp. 81, 82. 
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can now be understood, if not completely, at all events with an ap- 
proximation to the truth. In 1888 the learned Father Denifle 
printed what he regards as the oldest tax-table of the penitentiary, 
issued by Benedict XII in 1338,‘ and in 1892 Herr Tangl gave us 
the taxes of the chancery of the Avignonese popes, illustrated by 
an exhaustive investigation of contemporaneous documents, edited 
and inedited.© The chancery and the penitentiary were so closely 
connected, and their functions overlapped in so wide a range of 
subjects, that the practice of the one can safely be used where 
it serves to supply deficiencies in our information as to the 
other.® 

To appreciate the matter properly we must bear in mind that 
the use of money in expiation of sin by no means excited in pre- 
Reformation times the general abhorrence with which we moderns 
are trained to regard it. The barter of pardon for pence disguised 
itself in many ways till it became so habitual that only an occasional 
moralist or publicist ventured to utter an indignant remonstrance. 


-* Almsgiving’ was a convenient euphemism which relieved such 
‘transactions of all impropriety. ‘Water quencheth a flaming fire 


aud alms resisteth sins,’ and ‘Redeem thou thy sins with alms,’ 
were texts perpetually quoted and applied.” As early as the close of 
the sixth century, Gregory the Great reminds his bishops that they 
live on the sins of their flocks, that they eat the sins of their -people.* 
To the end of the middle ages the lesson was sedulously taught 
that of all forms of penance almsgiving was the one universally 
most efficacious.® It was habitually prescribed in the confessional 
and is still retained in the Roman Ritual, with the single restriction 
that the priest must not keep the money himself.’ In practice, 
almsgiving meant payments or gifts to the church. It was always 
technically ‘ the poor ’ on whom charity could be most worthily and 
advantageously bestowed, and the success of its teachings is seen in 
the immense growth of its possessions, granted, for the most part, 


* Archiv fiir Lileratur- und Kirchengeschichte des Mittelalters, Band iv. 201. 

5 Mittheilungen des Instituts fiir dsterreichische Geschichtsforschung, Band 
xiii. 1. 

® See the Formulary of the Papal Penitentiary in the Thirteenth Century, Phi'a- 


. de'phia, 1892, in which most of the formulas are on subjects equally under the juris- 


diction of the chancery. The same is visible by a comparison of the tax-tables 


* printed by Deniffe and Tangl. It was not until the reformation of the penitentiary by 
- Pius IV and Pius V-in 1562 and 1569, that it was restricted to the forum conscientiae 


except in respect to the religious orders. 7 

* Eeclus. iii. 33 ;- Daniel, iv. 24. See also Tobias, xii. 9. 

§ Gregor. PP. I. Homil. XVIII in Evangel. n. 8, 18. 

® *Elimosina completius habet vim satisfactionis quam oratio, oratio quam ie- 
iunia. ... Et propter hoc elimosina magis indicitur ut universalis medicina pro 
peccatis quam alia.’—Joh. Friburgens. Summae confessorum, lib. iii. tit. xxxiv. Q. 
123. Cf. S. Antonini Swmmae, p. iii. tit. xiv. c. 20, § 3; Summa Sylvesirina, s.¥. 
Satisfactio. . 

” Rituale Romanum, tits iii. ¢. 1. 
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as the charters bear witness, pro remissione peccatorum.'' Even 80 
high-minded a pontiff as Alexander II, in a case of involuntary 
fratricide, had no hesitation in imposing as penance the confiscation 
to ‘the poor’ of the whole of the penitent’s property, allowing him, 
however, the usufruct of one half of it during life.'* 

In addition to this, the church, in its efforts to win over its 
barbarian converts, adapted itself to their customs, and the practice 
arose of permitting all penances canonically imposed to be redeemed 
with money. Tables of commutations are given in nearly all the 
penitentials and in the collections of penitential canons, regulating 
the amounts to be paid im lieu of fasts of a day, or a week, or a 
month, or a year, and a perfect equivalency was recognised between 
the payment of money and other works of penitence.'* So com- 
pletely was this system established, that in the eleventh century 
St. Peter Damiani indignantly complains that no layman would 
endure a fast of three days in the week, and that the penitential 
canons must be cast aside as obsolete if the redemptions are not 
abolished.'* Damiani’s prediction was verified, but it was the re- 
demption system that triumphed. In the thirteenth century, with 
the introduction of enforced sacramental confession, the canons 
became practically obsolete. The assignment of penance grew to 
be wholly at the discretion of the confessor, and its acceptance 
became voluntary with the penitent, except in the rapidly diminish- 
ing cases of public penance, which need not detain us here, while 
the alternative of redemption remained in force;' indeed, as a 
factor in the theory of indulgences, it took a new and most impor- 
tant development. Of course, repentance was taught as a condition 
precedent to absolution, but the schoolmen so diluted it with their 
definitions of sufficing servile attrition that in ordinary every-day 
practice it became scarce more than a formality. 

While, therefore, absolution was not openly and unblushingly 
sold, the nice distinctions between this and the current practice 
were not easily apprehensible by the common mind, and in the 
existing condition of imperfect moral development among the people, 
the belief was not unnatural that absolution was purchasable—not 
merely the pardon in the forum externum, but the absolute forgive- 
ness of sin in the forum conscientiae, through the power of the keys 
and the application of the treasure of the merits of Christ and the 
saints. To. the trained scholastic theologian, the distinction was 


" For ample details see Muratori, Antig. Ital. Dissert. lxviii. 
 Alexand. PP. IL. Epist. 100 (Migne’s Patrol. cxlvi. 1386). 
8 Pseudo-Bedae Poenitent. c. 41; Pseudo-Lgberti Poenitent. lib. iii. c. 60, 61; 
Cummeani Poenitent. De modis poenitentiae (Wasserschleben, Bussordnungen, 276, 
340, 462).—Reginon. de Eccles..Discipl. lib. ii. c. 438-46. Burchardi Decreti lib. 
xix. c. 11-25. Ivon. Carnotens. -Decr. p. xv. c. 205. 
4 §, Petri Damiani Epistt. lib. i. epist. 15. 
SC, 8, Extra, v. 38. Joh. Friburgens. loc. cit. tit. xxxiv. Q. 135, , 
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sufficient. to enable John XXII, when he wished to discipline his 
penitentiaries in Rome for removing the excommunication of Louis 
of Bavaria and his adherents, to impute it to them as a crime that 
they claimed to control the keys of heaven and hell, and sold to 
sinners absolutions a poena et a culpa for the most serious sins. 
Twenty-five years later Clement VI, in winding up the business of 
the jubilee of 1350, dismissed a number of penitentiaries who had 
bought their offices from him, and had naturally made what they 
could out of the investment by trading in absolutions for money." 
We need not, at the moment, ask whether the papal indignation 
was excited by the sale of pardons or by the diversion of the proceeds 
from the camera to the individual penitentiaries ; it suffices to pomt 
out that such commerce could not flourish unless sinners had been 
trained to believe that pardons were purchasable for cash. Clement 
himself contributed to this belief when he granted to John, arch- 
bishop of Brindisi, his nuncio at Naples, faculty to grant the jubilee 
indulgence to thirty persons, legitimately impeded from performing 
the pilgrimage to Rome, on their paying what the pilgrimage would 
cost.!7_ That such was the general estimate of the transactions of 
the penitentiary is seen in the protest which the German nation, at 
the council of Constance, presented, in 1418, against the election of 
a pope before the necessary work of reformation was accomplished. 
It describes the sale of pardons for sin in the penitential forum, 
under the colour of fees for letters, in the most forcible terms as an 
abuse more horrible than ordinary simony.'* Pius II, before his 
accession to the papacy, had no hesitation in making a similar as- 
sertion.'"® When the Lutheran revolt loosened the tongues of the 


16 Bullarium Vaticanum, i. 273, 343. We shall see presently that the offence of 
Clement’s penitentiaries probably was merely the retention of some of the pecuniary 
penances inflicted. As to the purchase of the office, doubtless illegal bribes were given 
to persons of influence with the curia, for, prior to Boniface IX, offices were not openly 
sold, but the recognised cost of obtaining the position was not trifling. The letter 
commissioning a penitentiary for the jubilee of 1350, according to the Avignonese tax- 
table printed by Tang] (p. 89), is rated at sixteen gros tournois, and this was only about 
a fourth of the fees required, bringing the total to something more than one pound 
sterling in the English money of the period. Of course the curia could not expect a 
priest to make this outlay simply through zeal for saving souls; he could only regard 
it as an investment which through some means or other must bring in satisfactory 
returns, and his official oath to the contrary was merely a decent pretext to save 
appearances. 


' Raynaldi Annal. ann. 1350 n. 2. It is searce supposable that this was the only 
similar grant. 

18 «In foroque poenitentiali, quod horrendius est quam simoniacae pravitatis vitium, 
ubi non in remedium animarum sed sub colore appretiandarum chartarum crimina 
delinquentium aut gratiae dispensationum praecise secundum qualitatem suam ut res 
profanae taxantur, abusiones manifeste nefandas committendo.’—Protestatio Nationis 
Germanicae (Von der Hardt, Concil. Constant. IV. 1422). 

‘9 «Nihil est quod absque argento Romana curia dedat. Nam et ipsae manus im- 
positiones et Spiritussancti dona venduntur... Nec peccatorum venia nisi nummatis 

, impenditur.’—neae Sylvii Epist. lxvi. (Opp. Basil. 1571, p. 549). 
After he had become a member of the curia he sought to defend it, but his defence 
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laity, the Diet of Niirnberg, in 1528, in drawing up the celebrated 
list of grievances to be presented to the emperor, complains that 
spiritual penances are changed to pecuniary, and that the cases 
reserved to pope and bishops are merely used as means of extortion, 
for absolution can never be obtained without payment.”° About 
1536 Pius III sought advice from his counsellors as to the demands 
for reformation of the curia. A report presented to him admits 
that the taxes of the chancery are a scandal to many pious souls, 
but argues that the money is not demanded for the absolution but 
in satisfaction of the sin, and is properly expended in the pious 
uses of the Holy See.?' This scholastic distinction, which had 
served through so many centuries, did not satisfy the cardinals who, 
in 1538, drew up the well-known Consilium de emendanda Ecclesia. 
They boldly declared that the penitentiary and the datary were the 
refuge of the wicked, who there found impunity in return for money, 
to the notorious scandal of Christendom; the church assumed the 
right to maintain abuses so monstrous that they would destroy any 
purely human society.” These references, which could readily be 
multiplied, show that, during the period before us, it was universally 
understood in all the lands of the Roman obedience that pardon for 
sin in the forum of conscience was to be had in Rome for money. 
It remains for us to reconcile this with the apparently trivial and 
illogical fees prescribed in the tax-table of Benedict XII. 

From what has been stated above it is evident that the 
penitentiary had two sources of profit—one peculiar to itself in the 
absolution of sin, the other common to it and to the chancery in 
their dealings with all who came before them as suppliants for 
favours. 

The first source was based on the system of pecuniary penance. 
Under the Avignonese papacy the penitentiary consisted of a cardinal 
Major Poenitentiarius, with a staff of assistants and scriveners ; 
connected with the office were two minor penitentiaries, or con- 
fessors with special faculties, stationed in St. Peter’s, to whom 
Clement VI, on his accession in 1842, added a third, stationed in 
St. John Lateran. When the curia was absent from Rome, similar 
provision was made in the principal church of its place of residence.”* 


is merely of the tu qwoque kind—all men crave money; where the concourse is greatest 
the craving is strongest; Rome is not worse than the courts of the German prelates.— 
De Moribus Germaniae (ibid. pp. 1049-50). 

2% Gravamina Germanicae Nationis, n. 5,67 (Fascic. Rer. Expetend. ed. 1690, i. 
355, 369). 

21 * Neque pro absolutione sed pro peccati satisfactione possit imponi mulcta pe- 
cuniaria expendenda in pias expensas quas plurimas facit Sanctitas vestra in operibus 
piis innumeris.’— Déllinger, Beitrége zur politischen, kirchlichen und Culturgeschichte, 
iii. 210. 

= Le Plat, Monument. Concil. Trident. ii. 601. 

*3 Bullarium Vaticanum, i. 343. 

* Benedicti PP. XII. Bull. In agro dominico (Denifle, p. 212). 
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To these minor penitentiaries the penitent seeking pardon for his 
sins made confession, accepted penance, and received from them 
letters of absolution. They were prohibited from asking or re- 
ceiving anything for the performance of their duties, but they 
evidently were expected to impose pecuniary penances for the 
benefit of the camera, for there is a special clause in Benedict's 
bull of 1338 forbidding them to divert such pecuniary penance to 
themselves, or to their order or to any special person,” and this 
was considered so: important that they were required to swear to it 
in the oath of office administered to them with their commissions.” 
Evidently, only dne recipient of the prdceeds was allowed, and 
although this is not specifically named its identity with the camera 
cannot be mistaken. As the penances were arbitrary we may 
presume that their pecuniary: features were proportioned to the 
degree of sin and the ability of the penitent, and further that the 
payment was secured by requiring its deposit in a chest provided 
for the purpose in the church, for we have an indication of a similar 
arrangement in the preparations for the jubilee of 1500. On this 
occasion Alexander VI commissioned eleven special penitentiaries 
for St. Peter’s, empowered to absolve in all reserved cases except 
four, and he suspended the special faculties of all the other con- 
fessors in Rome, while the pilgrims were exhorted to satisfy God 
by repentance and ‘almsgiving,’ The amount of the ‘alms’ is 
evidently left to the discretion of the penitentiaries in each indi- 
vidual case, but when release from purgatory for the dead was 
concerned there was a fixed sum prescribed, and as the intervention 
of the penitentiaries was not required for souls in purgatory the 
pilgrims were informed that the amount was to be deposited in the 
chest provided for the purpose in the church.” From all this it 
would appear reasonable to conclude that absolution from sin by 
the papal penitentiary was productive in a manner not hinted at 
in the tax-tables and not hitherto suggested in the controversy over 
them. 

This serves, moreover, to explain the figures set forth in the taxes 
which have appeared so mysterious. In the somewhat crude and 
archaic form drawn up by Benedict XII in 1838, there are two 
hundred and fourteen separate items, of which by far the greater 
portion are dispensations for irregularities and disabilities. The 
individual sins which have subiended so large an angle in the eyes 
of controversialists are bunched together for the most part and 
despatched with a curtness which shows that the penitents had 

* Ibid. pp. 212, 213. 

*6 The oath was a formal feudal oath of allegiance to the pope, with special clauses 
added, among which is ‘ Et quod non injungam poenitentias pecuniarias expresse mihi 
vel personae certae [vel ordini meo vel] alteri applicandas.’ Bullar. Vatican. i. 338. 


7 Alex. PP. VI. Constit. Pastoris aeterni, 20 Dec. 1499; Inter curas multiplices, 
20 Dec. 1499 (Stephani ex Nottis Opus Remissionis, Mediolan. 1500, fol. 159, 160). 
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already settled with the penitentiaries, and that the heinousness of 
their guilt had nothing to do with the price of the letters of absolu- 
tion—in fact, when the penitent is absolutely poor, Benedict directs 
that the letters shall be written gratuitously, and that such cases 
shall have priority of expedition, for it is better to serve God for the 
poor than men for gain.“ Thus a few items dispose of a large 
portion of the sins for which absolution was commonly sought :— 


Item, pro littera uxoricidii, non ultra. . . « .« “IIL, Turon, 


~ - patricidii aut matricidii aut fratricidii, non 
ultra . ‘ ° . ° ° .. a ch 
: . laicalis homicidii, periurii, incendii, inces- 
tus, spolii, rapine et sacrilegii, non ultra “ «a 


No more grievous sin could be imagined in that age than for a 
monk to have himself circumcised ; the letter given in such a case 
describes it as a matter not to be spoken of through shame, and 
requiring the offender to be shut up till his satisfaction washes out 
his guilt, yet the charge for the letter is only four gros tournois.® 
Almost equally heinous is the offence of a monk adhering to the 
Saracens, and for this a letter of absolution is taxed at only six 
gros. Manifestly, such payments were in themselves no condona- 


28 Bull. In agro dominico (Denifle, p. 216). This would seem to be a well-meant 
effort to reform an inveterate abuse of the curia. A few years earlier, in 1335, Bishop 
Alvaro Pelayo, who had himself scrved as papal penitentiary, describes it forcibly and 
shows how little John XXII’s tax-list had checked the greed which rendered al 
spiritual graces a matter of profit. ‘Mundet igitur Dei vicarius curiam suam consue- 
tudinibus simoniacis . . . Nullus quasi pauper hodie ad papam entrare potest. Cla- 
mat et non auditur, quia non habet quid solvat. Vix aliqua petitio expeditur per eum 
nisi mediantibus interventoribus corruptis pecunia . . « Sed caveat Dominus noster 
de ignorantia crassa quae non excusat ipsum apud Deum. Corrigat precia immo- 
derata quae accipiuntur pro bulla, pro scriptura litterarum. Hodie sic immoderata 
salaria pro litteris et aliis accipiuntur in curia quod per indirectum gratiae spirituales 
et beneficiales venduntur et omnes officiales quasi calumniatores et concussores sunt, 
ultra etiam constitutum precium extorquentes.’—De Planctu Ecclesiae, lib. ii. art. xv. 
(ed. 1517, fol. 118 a). As early as 1316, long before the issue of his tax-list, John had 
taxed all letters in forma pauperum at eight gros tournois, and ordered this to be in 
violably observed as a special benevolence to the poor. Bull. Cum ad sacrosanctae 
(Extrav. Johann. XXII. tit. xiii.). 

* Taxae Benedicti PP. XII. (Denifle, p. 216). According to the penitential canons 
collected by Astesanus de Asti and nominally in force at this period, the penance for 
incest was at least seven years, for voluntary homicide seven, for accidental homicide 
five, for matricide ten, and for uxoricide something more, for perjury from’seven to 
twelve, for sacrilege seven, for arson three. Canones Poenitentiales, §§ 6, 8, 15, 16, 
18, 21, 29, 43, 48 (Astesani Suwmmae de Casibus lib. v. tit. xxxii.). Presumably the 
pecuniary fines inflicted by the penitentiaries were graduated as redemptions of these 
terms. 

% Denifle, p. 224. ‘Dum reatum advertimus in religionis professore maiorem et 
verba pudor intercipit et factum litterarum vestrarum vix admittit proloqui’ (Formu- 
lary of the Papal. Penitentiary, p. 64). .In such a case as this the culprit as a monk 
doubtless had not funds wherewith to redeem the penance. 

| Denifle, p. 233, 
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tion of the sins, and the charge bore no proportion to the degree of 
guilt. 

Yet at the same time there evidently were factors affecting the 
charges which were not simply the length of the document and the 
labour of the scrivener. The latter undoubtedly had its influence in 
letters of the same class. In 1316 John XXII specified for letters 
of appointment to benefices the price or fee of ten gros tournois, and 
twelve for the executive letters, provided they were of the ordinary 
form ; if additional clauses were inserted these were charged at one 
gros for every four lines. This rate of four lines for one gros was 
his established rule, and to prevent frauds by the scriveners he 
specified that every line must contain twenty-five words or one 
hundred and fifty letters.** It did not, however, take long for the 
scriveners to secure an increased rate. At the end of John’s tax- 
list for the chancery there is a general regulation, that for letters 
not specified in it the tax is to be one gros for three lines, up to 
thirty lines; beyond that limit, owing to the greater risk and loss 
arising from errors requiring re-copying, the price is to be one gros 
for every two lines, while twenty-five words are still reckoned as a 
line.* In the tax-list itself, which has evidently undergone con- 
siderable modification, there is a prescription that for all letters 
not specifically rated the charge is to be two lines for one gros, up 
to thirty lines, and beyond that one gros per line.** Yet even this 
rule is not followed in such items of the list as happen to allude to 
the length of the letter; thus a license to an abbot to exchange 
certain revenues with the king is described as about sixteen lines and 
yet it is charged at twenty-four gros, and the exemption of a benefice 
from impetration is mentioned as fifteen lines and is rated at twenty 
gros.™ We will consider presently the slender relation borne by 
these prices to the actual cost of the letters, and meanwhile it 
suffices to say that in 1418 Martin V restored the rates to those 
current under John XXII, Benedict XII, and Gregory XI, and 
that in 1445 Eugenius IV, in revising the tax-list, ordered that of 
John to continue in force with some alterations and additions.* 
Through the fifteenth century therefore the regulations of John 
may be considered to have remained the official standard, at least 
nominally. 


® Johann. PP, XXII. Bull. Cum ad sacrosanctae (Extray. Johann. XXII. tit. xiii.). 
Like so many other restrictions promulgated by the popes, this proved a feeble re- 
straint on the greed of the officials. neas Sylvius complains of the devices adopted 
by the scriveners to spread out the writing. ‘Quibus cum salarium per lineas sit 
institutum, ex duobus verbis lineam conficiunt et verba trahunt quantum possunt, 
nec utuntur abbreviationibus aut titellis.’-De Moribus Germaniae (p. 1049). 

3 Tangl, p. 103. * Ibid. p. 79. 

% Tbid. pp. 94, 95. 

%° Martini PP. V. Bull. In apostolicae dignitatis, $§ 1, 2, 12, 26 (Bullar. Roman. 
ed. Luxemb. i. 295). Eugenii PP. IV. Bull. Romani Pontificis (Tangl, p. 45). 
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These, as we have seen, assigned one hundred words to the 
gros, and it may be not without interest to compare this rate with 
some of the prices contained in Benedict’s ‘Taxes of the Peniten- 
tiary,’ where we can identify them with letters contained in 
the Formulary. Of these the longest is the absolution for 
the murder of a bishop, which contains 368 words, with a formal 
clause not given in full, possibly extending it to 400. This would 
make the price four gros, while in the tax-list it is rated at six.*’ 
Another is De occultis et gravibus excessis, containing 181 words, 
which, at the utmost, would cost two gros, but in the tax-list the 
price is five.** The letter for the cireumcised monk, which we have 
seen rated at four gros, has only 179 words, and therefore, at the 
utmost, should be but two. Simony committed in the reception 
of a monk is also rated at four gros; the corresponding letter has 
232 words, bringing it only to twoand a half.“ Absolution and dis- 
pensation for a concubinary priest is taxed at four gros; of this 
there are a number of formulas, the longest not exceeding 175 
words, thus implying only a gros and three quarters.‘' It is true 
that in the tax-list the price is always specified as the maximum— 
‘non ultra ’—but the constant excess of the tax over the rating by 
words would seem to indicate that the latter was rather theoretical 
than practical. It certainly was not observed in many cases in 
which the business of the penitentiary concerned exclusively the 
forum externum, and the higher range of rates generally observable 
in these latter would seem to strengthen the hypothesis that when 
the forum conscientiae was involved the substantive tax was deter- 
mined and collected by the minor penitentiaries before they issued 
their letters of absolution or dispensation, leaving only the formal 
charges of the letters to be settled. 

There is further a class of cases in which the amount of tax is 
evidently dependent not on the length of the letter, but on the 
character of the applicant. A letter of absolution for an individual 
who has adhered to rebels against the church is taxed at six gros, 
but if issued to a city it is twenty, and if it includes a whole diocese 
it is forty, an increase which cannot be explained by the addition of 
a few words. So a general absolution and dispensation for the 
whole Cluniac order is taxed at seventy gros, while a similar letter 
for one of the mendicant orders is only forty, and for a single 
province, twenty. Absolution and dispensation for the clergy of 
a city who have celebrated mass during an interdict are rated 
at thirty gros, while for a province the charge is forty, and for 
a single priest only four. Simple clericide is rated at four, but 





7 Formulary of the Penitentiary, p. 20. Denifle, p. 222. 
. % Ibid. p. 61. Denifle, p. 224. »” Ibid. p. 64. Denifle, p. 224. 
“ Ibid. p. 18. Denitle, p. 221. “ Ibid. pp. 95-09. Denifle, p. 227. 
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if the people of a town have been concerned in the death of a monk, 
the tax is twenty.” 

It is evident. from this that the sums set forth in the tax-list 
comprehended something more than the mere scrivener’s fee—that 
there was a margin of profit for some one, and that this profit 
demanded that a body or community of offenders should not be let 
off as cheaply as an individual. Nor was this all, for it would be a 
grave mistake to imagine that the tax as set forth in the tables 
measured the profit to the curia or the cost to the suppliant for 
absolution or dispensation or other favour. The passage quoted 
above from Bishop Pelayo shows how the applicant was required to 
soothe innumerable itching palms before he could obtain the grace 
for which he sued. There are no accessible details to illustrate this 
as regards the penitentiary, but the industry of Herr Tangl has 
accumulated much instructive material respecting the chancery, 
which is safely applicable to the penitentiary, though, when the 
minor penitentiaries alone were concerned, allowance should pro- 
bably be made for simpler forms in their letters of absolution. The 
tax in the tables represents only the charge made for one stage in 
the process, whereas there were several, each of which had to be 
paid for. First a rough draft or minute had to be made of the 
letter, then it had to be engrossed without correction or erasure, 
carefully compared and signed, bullated or sealed, and finally 
entered on the papal registers. All this kept busy a large number 
of officials, who had to be paid in addition to providing the profits 
accruing from the business to the Holy See. Thus on 12 August 
1881, the letter of investiture granted to Charles of Durazzo for the 
kingdom of Naples is taxed at the enormous sum of ten thousand 
gros or one thougand florins, and a,like sum was assessed on the 
similar letter issued to his. son. Ladislas, while in the obligation 
given by the datter to the camera for the expenses incurred in the 
two investitures, these:letters are set-down at 8,100 florins apiece, 
which Tangl‘ explains ‘by one thousand each for the writing, the 
sealing, and the registry, ahd a‘hundred florins for the extra work 
on the finished copy, the scrivener receiving ten per cent. on the 
single tax." 

When the great schism came, the receipts were necessarily 
divided between the rival popes; there were two treasuries to be 
replenished, and the demoralisation of the period aided the stimulus 


* Denifle, pp. 222, 223, 226, 227, 233. During the struggle with Louis of Bavaria 
there were numerous cases of non-observance of papal interdicts. For absolution in 
such cases John of Winterthur informs us the cost to an individual priest was one 
aa equivalent to ten gros. J. Vitodurani Chron. ann. 1345 (Eccard. Corp. Hist. i. 

910). 

“ Tangl, pp. 63-4. The obligation given by Ladislas to Boniface IX, 3 March 

1390, admits an indebtedness of 8,587 florins incurred as fees in these transactions. 
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thus given to the acquisitiveness of the curia. Under the greedy 
and shameless Boniface IX, this resulted in a saturnalia of rapacious 
simony, when dispensations were in the market for all applicants, 
drafted in any form the purchaser desired, provided he paid enough 
for them ; when expectatives were sold to one person after another, 
and the earlier buyers were defrauded without mercy. The second 
letters would have in them the clause anteferri, giving them priority 
over the first, and then ingenuity invented the clause antelationis 
praerogativa, which cut out the second, letters with anteferri costing 
twenty-five florins, while those with the antelatio were reckoned at 
fifty. Boniface appears also to have been the first to introduce the 
worst of abuses—the sale of the offices of the curia—and the ap- 
pointees were obliged to commit perjury in taking the accustomed 
oath that they had given nothing, and knew of nothing being given 
for the position.“ 

Under such a régime the revenue derived from the letters of the 
chancery naturally increased. In 1403 the approbation-bull of 
Ruprecht, king of the Romans, was taxed like those of Charles 
of Durazzo and Ladislas at 1,000 florins, but its cost to the king 
was 4,000.% A transaction of the city of Cologne in 1393 shows 
even more forcibly how little relation the regular tax bore to the 
real expenditure. A rotulus of seven briefs was obtained (including 
« jubilee indulgence, for which 1,000 florins was paid to the camera), 
the cost for which, according to the tables, was 115 gros, or eleven 
and a half florins. The detailed account of Dr. John von Neuen- 
stein, the envoy sent by the city to negotiate the matter, shows that 
he expended— 


For drafting and correction e “eu Qett-teg al: ae 
For two clean copies . ‘ ° ° ° ° é a Ss 
For the preparation of the dels . : : . ‘ ‘ @ « 
For revision . ° ° ° ° ° . ° °  — 
For the clean copies . ° . . . . ° . 17 
For the bullation ‘ ° ° . ° . ° ‘ ae 
For the registry ‘ . . . . ‘  « 
For the camera and adits siete . . ° ° se % 
Fropina to the procurator . : . 2 » 


To the bishop of Aix, to whom the insithie § was sebevel . 57 
1,266 4, 





or 12,660 gros. In addition to this, on reaching Rome, he had paid 
twenty florins to the patriarch of Grado, the protector of Cologne, 
a girdle and a purse of twenty florins to the bishop of Aix, thirty 
florins to the advocate of Cologne, and twenty to its procurator, fifteen 


44 Theod. a Niem, De Schismate, lib. i. ¢, 8-11. 
* Tangl, p. 64, 
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to the papal janitor, and six for drawing up the supplications.“ 
Rome evidently flourished on the tribute exacted from the bar- 
barians. Sioil 

The Council of Coristance was the protest of Christendom against 
this burdensome ‘system, and Martin V was elected to reform the 
church in its head and its members. We have seen how, imme- 
diately after his accession, he ordered the Avignonese tax-tables to 
be observed, under strenuous injunctions against overcharges. To 
what extent these injunctions were obeyed may be gathered from a 
transaction of the abbey of St. Albans. In 1423 Abbot John of 
Whethamstede was called to Italy to attend the council of Siena. 
He made thence a pilgrimage to Rome to obtain the jubilee 
indulgence proclaimed by Martin V in that year, and he utilised 
the opportunity to procure-three bulls desired by the abbey. They 
were simple enough : one was a dispensation to eat meat in Lent, 
the tax for which in the Avignonese lists was ten gros; another was 
a privilege to have portable altars in the houses of the abbey at the 
university and in London, which is similarly taxed at ten gros ; the 
third was for some financial arrangement concerning the abbey 
revenues, which does not seem to be specially provided for in the 
tables. The first of these bulls as granted contains 433 words, the 
second 897, and the third 509, which, according to the Avignonese 


rate of fifty words per gros, would bring them respectively to nine, 
eight, and eleven gros. Their cost, as figured in the abbey accounts, 
is instructive. On his second interview with Pope Martin, Abbot 
John, in presenting his supplications, felt it necessary to offer the 
pontiff a propina, consisting of some pieces of silver gilt, costing 
16l. 8s. 4d., which was graciously accepted. The record of the 
subsequent outlay is as follows : 


 Tangl, pp. 65-7. The camera at first asked 8,000 florins for the jubilee indul- 
gence, but finally accepted 1,000. Dietrich von Nieheim can scarce be accused of 
much exaggeration in his description of the camera. ‘ Quia superius tangitur Camera 
Apostolica, restat etiam pauca de ea explicare, quae assimilatur mari in quod intrant 
omnia flumina et non inundat. Sic enim in istam portantur quotidie de diversis 
mundi partibus auri pondo multa, attamen non impletur; in qua est generatio quae 
pro dentibus gladios commutat, ut comedat inopes de terra et pauperes ex hominibus, 
et in qua sunt multae sanguisugae dicentes Affer, affer.... Sic ut ab eadem camera 
liberatus eavice recte dicere possit, Cantabit vacuus coram latrone viator. Omnis enim 
abinde pietas, misericordia et clementia longissime avolarunt.’-—Nemoris Unionis, vi. 
37. Boniface only exaggerated what had been for ages the object of ceaseless com 
plaint. Even in the much more limited sphere of action of the Holy See in the 
twelfth century, Hildebert archbishop of Tours sang of it— 
Roma nocens, manifeste docens exempla nocendi, 
Scylla rapax, puteusque capax, avidusque tenendi. 
Hildeberti Cenoman. Opp. (Migne, clxxi. 1441). 
* The custom of thus propitiating the pope by those asking favours was by no 
means new. The biographer of Innocent III finds it a subject of special praise that 
he refused all propinae, and he gained similar repute while a cardinal by never ac- 


cepting gifts until he had accomplished the work which earned them. Gesta Innocent, 
PP. II. n, 4, 41, 


EF 
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Pro bulla de jejunio. 
Imprimis pro charta . . iij bol. 
Item, pro minuta . . viij flor. 
Item, pro scriptore ‘ viij flor. 
Item, in bullaria . i xxij flor. 
Item, in registro . e viij flor. 
Item, clerico registranti : ; ‘ ij grossi. 
Summa in moneta Anglicana, vij li. xiiij s. 


Bulla altaris portabilis. 

Item, prominuta. . . « « x flor. 
Item, pro charta . . . e : iij bol. 
Item, pro scriptore ‘ ‘ : ‘ x flor. 
Item, pro bulla . . ° . ‘ xj flor. 
Item, pro registro . ‘ ‘ ° ‘ x flor. 
Item, pro clerico registrante . : ; ij grossi. 
Item, clericis domini secretarii pro scriptura dicta- 

rum minutarum ‘ ; ; ; ° - ‘Vj grossi. 


Summa de moneta Anglicana vj li. xviij s. x d. 


Bulla de perinde valere pro Firmis. 

Item, pro minuta . ‘ ‘ . ; . .  viij flor. 
Item, pro charta . ‘ ° ° . ij bol. 
Item, pro scriptore ‘ ° ‘ -  Viij flor. 
Item, pro bulla . : ‘ viij flor. viij grossi. 
Item, pro registro . ° . ‘ ° ° -  Viij flor. 
Item, pro clerico registrante . ; ‘ ; - ij grossi. 
Summa in moneta Anglicana, v li. xv s. iiij d.*8 


Thus the first two of these, which are nominally taxed at ten 
gros each, cost respectively about 462 and 418 gros, amounts not to 
be explained either by the increased rate charged to communities or 
the reduplication of fees at each successive stage of the process of 
issuing. There was evidently ample ground for the complaints of 
overcharging uttered at the Council of Basle which Eugenius 1V 
proposed to meet by ordering the taxes of John XXII to be exposed 
in public, so that they could not be exceeded, a perfectly futile 
device, even if it was ever carried into effect.‘ 


48 Amundesham Annal. Monast. S. Albani, ed. Riley, i. 143, 152 sqq., ii. 271. 

 Tangl, p. 50. Tangl tells us that towards the end of the fifteenth century the 
chief centre of abuse appears to be the Bullaria, and that in 1486 Innocent VIII 
adopted the characteristic measure of reform of creating a college of seventy-one 
cob'ectores plumbi, each of whom had to pay fifty florins for his office (ibid. p. 71). He 
toox a further step in the same direction in the following year 1487. In order to 
redeem his tiara and other jewels, pawned for a loan of 100,000 ducats, he increased 
the number of secretaries from six to twenty-four and required each one to pay the 
sum of 2,600 florins towards the redemption of the pledges. In return for this they 
were allowed to sell their offices and were given the taxes on the rough drafts of letters 
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It is evident from these examples that by far the largest portion 
of these so-called expenses were in reality the profits of the camera 
—profits in addition to what it might get as the price of its favours 
in granting the supplications of the applicants.*° What this portion 
may have been it would be impossible now to define with accuracy, 
but it is suggestive to observe in the above that the payment to the 
registering clerk is two gros, while the fee for registering is eighty 
or a hundred. Some light on this point, moreover, is afforded by 
the act of parliament in 1533, when the whole business of issuing 
dispensations, licenses, faculties, &c., was cut off from Rome, not 
with the object, as the act declares, ‘to decline or vary from the 
congregation of Christ’s church in any things concerning the very 
articles of the Catholick Faith of Christendom,’ but to put an end to 
the frauds and extortions and excessive payments and delays of 
Rome ‘ to the great impoverishment of this Realm.’ It was a simple 
transfer from Rome to Canterbury, and the Roman prices, or rather 
their equivalents, in sterling were maintained. Where the Roman 
cost was under 4l., ‘ which be matters of no great importance,’ the 
seal of the archbishop suffices; for larger transactions the confir- 
mation of the lord chancellor with the great seal is required. Each 
of these dignitaries is to have a clerk for the purpose, who is to 
provide, without charge from his stipend, the necessary parchment, 
wax, and silken laces. The proceeds of the documents issued above 
4l. are divided, one-half to the king, one-ninth to the chancellor, 
and one-eighteenth to his clerk, two-ninths to the archbishop, and 
one-ninth to his clerk. Below the 4l. limit the archbishop takes 
two-thirds, his clerk one-sixth, and his commissary one-sixth for 
sealing. Thus five-sixths are clear profit, and one-sixth suffices for 
the actual clerical work.” 


for notaries, portable altars, celebrating in interdicted places, perpetual confessionalia, 
indulgences in life and in mortis articulo; also one-fifth of the taxes on all letters 
issued by the camera secreta, and other emoluments. They were formed into a 
college and all receipts were divided between them equally every month, so that the 
pay was wholly irrespective of any labour performed. Innoc. PP. VIII, Bull. Non 
debet, 1487 (Mag. Bullar. Roman. i. 441). 

*° Thus a letter of provision for a benefice, with or without cure of souls, is taxed 
at ten gros (Tangl, p. 77), but this, however much it may have been increased by the 
successive charges of the officials through whose hands it passed, had nothing what- 
ever to do with the price of the benefice itself. We learn from the Regulae Cancel- 
lariae ot John XXIII in 1410 and of Martin V in 1418 that the price of a benefice in 
Germany, England, and Scotland was 25 marks with cure of souls and 18 without 
cure; in Italy, 60 and 40 florins respectively ; in France and Spain 60 and 40 livres 
tournois (H. von der Hardt, Concil. Constant. i. 958,970). The Regulae of Sixtus IV, 
of which a copy printed in 1476 in Rome is before me, specifies no definite prices. As 
benefices continued to be sold, it probably had been found more advantageous to have 
no uniform rate. 

5! 25 Henr. VIII. c.21. We see from this that a papal letter costing 4/. is as- 
sumed to concern only trivial matters. What was the import of this sum at the period 
may be gathered from a provision of the act of 1529, one of Wolsey’s measures of re- 
form. Its object is to repress the abuse of pluralities, and it provides that, with the 
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We may not unreasonably assume that the profits accruing to 
the camera from the chancery and the penitentiary were not less 
than this percentage, and possibly more. The business was a large 
one and the income proportionate. Tangl has laboriously summed 
up the receipts recorded in the rubrics of the register of the sixth 
year of Innocent VI (1358), and finds them to be 42,865 gros, in 
addition to many of which the tax is not registered, and the cost to 
the applicants was fourfold this amount, for the rough graft, the 
clean copy, the sealing, and the registering. In this year the clear 
revenue to the camera from its commerce in letters was over five 
thousand florins, which may be compared with the total revenue in 
1353 of something over 260,000 florins.** Yet this is moderate 
compared with the growth in the succeeding century. Under John 
XXIII the clear revenue from papal letters amounted to 45,000 
florins in forty months, or over 1,100 florins per month, while under 
Sixtus IV, out of an income of from 250,000 to 260,000 florins, 
86,000 were derived from letters.>> Of course it would be impossible 
to apportion this between the chancery and the penitentiary, though 
the larger portion was doubtless derived from the former, and it 
would be fruitless to conjecture what were the additional receipts 
accruing from the pecuniary penances imposed by the minor peni- 
tentiaries. 


Henry Caartes Lea. 


exception of some favoured classes, no one possessing a cure ‘ being of the yearly value 
of viij. pound’ or above, shall obtain another (21 Henr. VIII. c. 13). Thus 81. per 
annum was considered sufficient support for a parson. In thus transferring to Eng- 
land the business of the Roman chancery there is no provision for absolutions from 
sin; the dispensations alluded to are for defects of birth, pluralities, marriage within 
the prohibited degrees, &c. The taxes of the penitentiary appear to drop out of sight, 
and it is expressly declared that the dispensations are to be ‘in no manner wise . 
for any cause or matter repugnant to the law of Almighty God.’ 

8 Tangl, pp. 38, 39. According to Sismondi (Répub. Ital. ch. 36) the revenue of 
Florence at this period was 300,000 florins, while Villani (Chron. xi. 92) states that 
France, Florence, and Naples were the three richest states in Europe, ranking in the 
order named. 

53 Tangl, pp. 40, 44. 
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The Spanish Armada and the 
Ottoman Porte 


URING the struggle which is usually taken to have ended with 
the defeat of the Armada, Queen Elizabeth made serious 
efforts to obtain assistance from Turkey against Spain. The idea 
of an alliance with the Porte was a natural one, and if the sugges- 
tion made to the reigning sultan had been accepted and carried into 
effect, namely to send a fleet to attack Spain in the Mediterranean, 
England’s task in defending herself would have been made much 
easier than it was. Again and again during a period of several 
years the Porte was urged to act with England. The arguments 
used were unanswerable. Philip had become the most powerful 
sovereign in Christendom.! He had made himself master of the 
Italian states and of the Low Countries, and had the Holy Roman 
Empire and France completely under his influence. Two powers 
alone resisted him, England and Turkey. ‘Make no mistake,’ 
was the drift of Elizabeth’s appeal; ‘Philip is attacking us now, 
and if he succeed your turn comes next. Join with us and our 
arms will probably be successful. If we are divided, his force is so 
overwhelming that, though we are confident of success, who knows 
what the result may be ?’ 

A curious feature of the correspondence between the queen and 
her ministers on the one side and the sultan and his ministers 
on the other is that from the very outset Elizabeth makes appeal 
to the Mahometan sentiment on the ground that Protestants and 
Mahometans alike are haters of idolatry. She is ‘ defender of the 
faith against those idolaters who have falsely usurped the name of 
Christ’ (verae fidei contra idololatras falso Christi nomen profitentes 
invicta et potentissima propugnatriz). To such an extent were the 
Turks persuaded of the similarity between Protestantism and Islam 
that if we are to believe a contemporary report, addressed to the 
emperor, Sinan Pacha told the Roman ambassador that to be good 
Mussulmans all that was wanting to the English was that they 
should raise a finger and pronounce the Eshed or confession of 


! Qui isto aevo omnium principum christianorum est maximus (Letter of English 
ambassador to Murad III, 30 Noy. 1588). 
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faith.2 Before calling attention to such documents as I have been 
able to find, I may be permitted to give a bare indication of the 
history of the relations between England and Turkey previous to 
1588 in so far as is necessary to illustrate the correspondence. 

English traders began early in the sixteenth century to make 
voyages in the Levant. As early as 1513 a consul, by name 
Justiniani, was appointed at Chios. The name recalls the fact 
that Venetian -rule had- prevailed in the Archipelago. Persons of 
the same name, all I believe claiming to be of Chios origin but 
from a Venetian family, are still to be found at Constantinople and 
throughout the western shores of Asia Minor. Seven years later 
another English consul was appointed at Crete. Several years 
passed before necessity seems to have arisen for the nomination of 
other consuls. In 1553 Master Anthony Jenkinson, a member of 
the Russian Company, obtained ‘safe conduct or privileges from 
Sultan Solyman, the great Turke.’ Up to this time the Turks had 
known little of the northern nations of Europe. On the capture 
of Constantinople, in 1453, they had found the Genoese in posses- 
sion of Galata, a fortified town occupying one side of the Golden 
Horn. They had confirmed the treaty or capitulation of privileges 
under which the Genoese enjoyed the rights of exterritoriality as 
against the Byzantine emperor, and had granted or confirmed similar 
capitulations in favour of the Venetians and the French. France, 
indeed, had for a considerable period been the protector of the sub- 
jects of most. of the European states who found themselves in 
Turkey. What is now the case in China, where until three 
years ago France ‘protected’ all Christian priests and Christian 
converts, that is, gave them some of the privileges of French citizen- 
ship, was the case in the Ottoman empire in the sixteenth century. 
In the middle of that century, however, the influence of France had 
given way to that of Spain, and as Englishmen could not look for 
Spanish protection they worked successfully to obtain capitulations 
for themselves. The grant of a safe conduct to Jenkinson would 
probably have been successfully resisted by France had she retained 
her former influence. 

The Mediterranean potentates in 1571 were the sultan, the 
pope, the rulers of Genoa, of Venice, of Malta, and, above all 
Christian powers, of Spain. In that year the combined forces of 
the Christian potentates, commanded by Don John of Austria, 
checked the growing maritime power of the Turks and inflicted upon 
it a crushing defeat at the battle of Lepanto. But in spite of this 
defeat the traditional reputation of Turkey as a great naval power 
still existed. Nor is the reason for this difficult to find. Under 
Selim II Europe had seen and had regarded as a general calamity 


? Report of Eytzing in 1588 quoted by Baron von Hammer-Purgstall, Hist. de 
VEmp. Othom., vii. p. 252, ed. Paris, 1837, 
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the conquest of Cyprus. The Christian fleets had been defeated in 
1588 off Prevesa by Haireddin Barbarossa, and from that year the 
Turks had been regarded as the most formidable power in the 
Mediterranean. The Turks themselves believed, says Ranke, 
that the Christians would never again venture to stand before them 
in open fight. The failure of Suliman the Magnificent at the siege 
of Malta in 1565, while a triumph for Christendom, had cost so 
much blood and treasure as to be only less disastrous than a defeat, 
and had shown how strong was the Turkish power at sea. Then 
in 1571 had come the defeat of Lepanto, which can now be recog- 
nised as one of the most decisive and complete victories of which 
history bears record. No contemporary, however, regarded the 
naval power of Turkey as having ceased to exist. The Porte had 
always shown great persistency in the attainment of its objects, 
had been often defeated even on land, but had never ceased to press 
forward ; and each generation since the conquest of Constantinople, 
a century earlier, had seen the rapid advance of the Turkish arms. 
The judgment of prudent men who did not believe that Turkey’s 
progress had been arrested was justified by the fact of her continuous 
advance for another century and a half, although this advance 
was solely made by her armies. Since 1571 she had had time to 
recover her power at sea. The islands of the Archipelago @nd the 
shores both of Macedonia and Asia Minor supplied men used to 
the building of ships, and slaves for their working; while the 
fanatical courage of the Turks as fighters had been shown to be as 
great on sea as on land. 

The defeat of Lepanto, however, had made the Turks themselves 
less confident, had indeed led to the existence of the belief which later 
Turkish writers have often expressed, that Allah, while he has given 
dominion on land to the Faithful, has left that of the sea to the 
Giaours. The defeat probably made the task easier for English 
subjects to obtain privileges from the Porte. England had taken 
no share in the confederation which had given the first serious 
blow to Turkish progress in Europe. The Grand Turk knew too 
that, though England was not a Mahometan country, its sovereign 
and people had taken part in some kind of religious movement by 
which the Giaours had been divided. Communications had 
taken place in the time of Melanchthon between that reformer and 
the Armenian ecclesiastical authorities of the Ottoman empire; 
and these communications must certainly have been within the 
knowledge and with the acquiescence of the Porte. The Eastern 
or Orthodox church shortly after the capture of the City in 1453 
had endeavoured to impose its laws, which in all matters relating 
to personal status the conquerors had allowed them to retain, upon 
the members of the Armenian church. The latter however resisted, 
and just as twenty years ago the Porte aided the Bulgarians in 
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setting up an independent church, so they aided: the Armenians in 
their quarrel with the Orthodox patriarchate. So far, however, as 
religious sympathy could exist with Christians at all, it was sure to 
be with those who opposed picture and image worship, and preferred 
a simple form of religious worship rather than with the adherents, 
either of the Orthodox church, or with those of the elder Rome. 

The Grand Turk knew also of the religious hatred which existed 
between the catholics and the reformers, and must have heard 
of the massacre of St. Bartholomew. The representatives of 
the catholic party to him, as indeed to the world, were the pope, 
the caliph of the catholics, and Philip II of Spain. The Romanist 
powers, therefore, were at once the enemies of Islam and of the 
Protestant powers. Moreover, Turkey has always been ready to play 
the easy game of taking advantage of the divisions of western states. 
Hence with France humbled and Spain triumphant, the Grand 
Turk was ready to be on the best of terms with England, the chief 
enemy of Spain. Accordingly in 1579 Elizabeth obtained permis- 
sion without much difficulty for her subjects to trade freely in the 
dominions of the Ottoman empire. 

Hakluyt gives the ‘ letters sent from the Imperiall Mussulman- 
like highnesses of Zuldan Murad Can to the sacred regall Maiestie 
of Elizabeth Queen of England, the fifteenth of March 1579 con- 
teyning the grant of the first privileges.’ These were enlarged in 
the following year. ‘The Charter of the Privileges granted to the 
English and the league of the Great Turke with the Queenes Maiestie 
in respect of traffique,’ dated in June 1580, are given in Anderson’s 
‘ History and Chronological Deduction of the Origin of Commerce.’ 
It appears, however, that these privileges were not definitely con- 
firmed as capitulations until 1593, when Sir Edward Barton, the 
second English ambassador, whose tomb is still to be seen at the 
island of Halki near Constantinople, was the queen’s representative.® 
These capitulations constituted the basis of the capitulations 
obtained by Charles IL from the Porte, under which with 
certain modifications British subjects in Turkey still enjoy the 
rights of exterritoriality. In less than two years from the obtain- 
ing of these concessions Elizabeth sent out William Harebone (or 
Hareborne, for the name is spelt both ways) as her representative 
to Sultan Murad Khan. The queen’s commission to her ‘ servant 
Master Harebone’ was given at Windsor, 20 November 1582. 

The primary object of his appointment was probably to develop 
English trade in Turkey and the Levant. But from the first both 
he and his royal mistress gave their attention to the maintenance 
of a good political understanding based upon opposition to Spain 
and Roman catholicism. A few days before the date of the queen’s 


8 The inscription on this tomb appeared in the Eneuisu Historicat Review, vii. 116 
(1892) as one of two sent by the late Sir William White. 
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commission a letter of recommendation was drawn up to be pre- 
sented by her ambassador to the grand vizier. In this letter she 
begins by calling attention to the common ground she occupied 
with the sultan. The letter is to the following effect :— 


Elizabeth by the mercy of the most High Queen of England, France 
and Ireland the unconquered and most powerful defender of the true 
faith against the idolaters who falsely call themselves by the name of 
Christ sends greeting to Mahomet the Grand Vizier of the emperor of the 
Turks. We conclude that Your Highness is aware of a certain privilege 
lately granted by the great emperor to our Subjects by which they are 
allowed to trade and carry on their commerce in safety and freely in all the 
provinces of the Ottoman empire with the same entire freedom as the 
French, Poles, Venetians, German and other allies of the great King are 
accustomed to use and exercise in these dominions. Now, therefore, we 
send William Harebone, our chosen servant, one of our trusted observers 
and a man girt with much valour, as our representative to the Sublime 
Porte of the great emperor. We esteemed that the reward of his task 
would be to commend him as best we could to your Excellency, that you 
might aid him with the emperor and with the Vice Roy Siausum and that 
you might so undertake the defence of our English Subjects that their 
honest claims and affairs might be satisfactorily concluded by your influence. 
They will owe much to your Excellency’s active aid and will be grateful and 
your excellency will never regret having benefited them ... and we shall 


be happy if possible to be useful in return. May the Highest keep you 
from harm. Given at our Windsor Castle 15 Novr 1582, 24th. of our reign. 

Indorsed—Eliz. Queen to Mehmet Pasha Vizier of the great Turkish 
emperor.‘ 


Harebone arrived in Constantinople on 29 March 1583.° 
Hakluyt informs us that within the next two or three years Hare- 
bone established for the first time English consuls in Alexandria, 
Cairo, Aleppo, Damascus, Tripoli, Jerusalem, and other places. On 
Harebone’s arrival he gave to the Sultan a watch worth 5,000 
ducats, nine English bulldogs, and other presents. He appears at 
once to have set himself to his double task of developing English 
trade with the Levant and of bringing about an offensive and 
defensive alliance against Spain. To accomplish the first he began 
by appointing consuls as early as 1583. His letters of nomination 
to a consul for Algiers, Tripoli, and Tunis, to another for Egypt, and 
to a third for the principal towns in Syria are given in Hakluyt. 

The letter of instructions given by the ambassador to the first 

* The Latin original is given in Hammer, vol. vii. p. 395. 

5’ Hammer, vol. vii. p. 140. He gives as his authority Rapport de Pregner, in 
Sommaria de Relaz. Venezi. So far as I can learn, this summary has never been 
published. The Relationes which Hammer made use of, and which he speaks of as 
existing at the time he wrote his history of the Ottoman Turks in ‘the archives of 
the Chancellery’ [the Austrian in Constantinople], are no longer to be found there. 


So far as I can learn, and I have taken considerable pains to find them, they have 
never been published. Pregner was ambassador from the emperor. 
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English consul appointed in Syria is a curious mixture of attention 
to practical details and of that religious spirit which was a cha- 
racteristic of the age. The following passages may be quoted :— 


Cousin Forster, these few words are for your remembrance when it 
shall please the Almighty to send you safe arriual in Tripolis of Syria. 
When it shall please God to send you thither, you are to certifie our 
nation at Tripolis of the certaine day of your landing, to the end they 
both may haue their house in a readinesse, and also meet you personally 
at your entrance to accompany you, being your selfe apparelled in the best 
maner. The next, second or third day, after your comming, giue it out 
that you be crazed and not well disposed, by meanes ci your trauell at 
Sea, during which time, you and those there are most wisely to determine 
in what maner you are to presente your selfe to the Beglerbi, and other 
officers : who euery of them are to be presented according to the order 
accustomed of others formerly in like office: which after the note of John 
Blanke, late Vice-Consul of Tripolis for the French, deliuered you heere- 
with, is very much: and therefore, if thereof you can saue any thing, I 
pray you doe it, as I doubt not but you will. They are to giue you there 
also another Janizarie according as the French hath; whose outward 
proceedings you are to imitate and follow, in such sort as you bee not his 
inferiour, according as those of our Nation heeretofore with him resident 
can informe you. Touching your demeanouer after your placing, you are 
wisely to proceede considering both French and Venetian will haue an 
enuious eye on you: whome if they perceiue wise and well aduised, they 
will feare to offer you any iniurie. But if they shall perceiue any insuffi- 
ciencie in you, they will not omitte any occasion to harme you. They are 
subtile, malicious and dissembling people, wherefore you must alwayes 
haue their doings for suspected and warily walke in all your actions: 
wherein if you call for God’s divine assistance, as doth become euery 
faithfull good Christian, the same shall in such sort direct you as he shall 
be glorified, your selfe preserued, your doings blessed, and your enemies 
confounded, which if contrarywise you omit and forget, your enemies 
malice shal be satisfied with your confusion, which God defend, and for 
his mercies sake keepe you. 


Shortly after his arrival Harebone appears to have obtained a 
promise from the sultan that if Queen Elizabeth would attack 
Spain in the Atlantic, he would send a great force for the same 
purpose to the Mediterranean coasts of Spain. The letters from 
Harebone and his successor Sir Edward Barton show that nothing 
was done to give effect to this promise. Two years later, that is 
in 1585, a similar promise was made in writing. But in spite of 
continual reminders all attempts to move the Turk were fruitless. 
Letters written, as we shall see, at a later period give an explanation 
such as must often have been applicable to Turkish delay. Bribes 
distributed among the Turkish officials secured their support. The 
Spaniard with his newly acquired American wealth could pay more 
to the ministers than other powers could or would. 

On 9 Nov. 1587, the ambassador, or orator as he was officially 
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termed, wrote a letter which shows to what extremity he was driven for 
further arguments. He deliberately states that as he has informed 
Elizabeth of the sultan’s promise, his enemies are making capital 
out of its non-fulfilment, are alleging that he has deceived his 
royal mistress, and that he fears to be recalled and to be beheaded 
for his deceit. He makes appeal for an alliance against ‘the 
common accursed enemy,’ an alliance to root out ‘the idolators.’ 
The appeal to Sultan Murad as to one whose power has been given 
him for the express purpose of destroying idolaters, and the warn- 
ing not to incur the anger of God by neglecting to take advantage 
of the exceptional chance which the time offered him, must have 
been one which Harebone from his personal knowledge of the sultan 
judged likely to be of especial force. The letter, of which I give here 
a translation, is a bold and impassioned appeal which shows what 
great importance was attached by the ambassador at least, and 
presumably by his government, to Turkey’s aid. 


It pleased Almighty God that a solemn treaty should be made through 
me between my Sovereign Lady the Queen of England and your Imperial 
Majesty, the labour of which I undertook the more faithfully and freely 
eight years ago in order that, to His great glory, all the idolators, our 
common accursed enemy might be entirely extirpated by means of the 
immense power granted to your Majesty. When therefore four years ago 
I had received from the councillors of your highness the solemn promise 
that if my sovereign (who was living in peace with the Spaniard, the head 
of all the idolators) should on her side declare war against the Spaniard, then 
also your Highness would make it on your side, I never ceased to pray and 
beseech my sovereign until she got rid of the ancient treaty and waged 
fiercest war both by land and sea against him. And when, about three 
years ago, Spain fortunately made war against the Queen proposing con- 
ditions of peace to her upon various and unjust terms never has she yielded, 
because I have always urged her to the contrary, promising by my letters 
that your Majesty would no longer delay the carrying out of your former 
promise but that you on your part would prepare against Spain a great 
force which my Sovereign has for a long time expected. Now however 
she has begun to doubt altogether of my fidelity since many of my enemies 
affirm to my sovereign that your highness is unwilling to execute your 
promise, in so much that I am in daily expectation of letters of recall and 
the loss of my head when I shall go home. Your highness will see what 
an unjust recompense of my excessive labour and fidelity towards your 
Majesty I anticipate. I beseech your Majesty by God Almighty to spare 
my innocency and to send, if not the whole of your great force against this 
idolator, at least sixty or eighty triremes to harass him in your neighbour- 
hood from which he has withdrawn the whole of his usual army to employ 
it against my sovereign. As these parts of his coast are thus exposed 
they will be easily overrun and placed in subjection to the empire of your 
highness. I ask that this occasion may be employed for the glory and 
the increase of your empire, since my Queen upon my urging and your 
highness’ instance will so fetter the Spaniard that he will be unable to 
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move and that your highness will not permit this opportunity to escape 
fruitlessly lest (if thou despisest His commission which my sovereign, a 
woman weak by her sex will fully execute) thou incur the fierce anger of 
God who has created thee a mighty man & the greatest of all the princes 
of this world for the express purpose of destroying idolators. Moreover 
the whole world will justly accuse thee of the basest ingratitude if thou 
shouldest desert thy faithful ally in her necessity because she, trusting 
to the friendship and promise of your highness has placed her life and her 
empire on account of your highness in the greatest danger in which it is 
possible to place them. For, on account of the refusal of my Queen to 
make peace with him it is now the intention of the Spaniard relying on 
the help of the Pope and of all idolatrous princes to utterly destroy her and 
afterwards when no other obstacle shall remain in Christendom the 
Spaniard will direct his invincible strength to the destruction of thee and thy 
empire and will become the sole monarch, as the Pope, who is believed by 
them to be an earthly God with many lying prophecies, does not cease to 
persuade the Spaniard, that he can make him and that he willbecome. Butif 
your highness at the same time with my Sovereign, wisely and bravely, with- 
out delay, will now wage war at sea (which Almighty God, your plighted 
word, an opportune time, the renown of the glorious Ottomans, the sole 
salvation of the empire, surely invite) the proud Spaniard and the lying 
Pope with their followers will not only have the cup of promised victory 
dashed from their lips but will receive the punishment in their own 
person due to their rashness. Since God alone protects His own He will 
so punish these idolators through us that they who survive will be con- 
verted by their example to worship together with us the true God, and you, 
fighting for His glory will heap up victory and all other good things 
‘9 November 1587).° 


So far as I have been able to examine, there is a gap in the cor- 
respondence between November 1587 and 15 August 1588. On the 
third of the latter month Harebone left Constantinople for England 
and was replaced by Barton. Hammer’ states that Barton urged 
the Porte to send a fleet to cruise against the Spanish merchant 
ships in the West Indies and to assist in placing Don Antonio upon 
the throne of Portugal. His information was probably derived 
from some of the Venetian:‘ Relazioni’ to which he had access, and 
that it was correct appears from the letter written by Barton on 
August 15. 

The Don Antonio project appears to have been very seriously 
entertained. Three courses were open to England, according to 
Barton, in order to carry it into effect. The first was recommended 
by the sultan, the second appeared best to Barton himself, while 
the third was strongly supported by a Portugal Jew in Constanti- 

6 The original Latin is stated by Hammer, vii. 395, to be found in copies of docu- 
ments added to Rapports de Pezzen. Pezzen was a secretary of the imperial embassy, 
and his reports are quoted as being in the archives of the empire at Constantinople. 
The archives now existing in that city both at the Austrian and German embassies 


do not, I am informed, contain any records dating so far back, 
7 Vol. vii. 192. 
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nople who had evidently great influence. The first was that Don 
Antonio’s son should be sent to Constantinople as a hostage and 
as guaranty that when his father was placed upon the throne of 
Portugal he would pay the expenses of the expedition. Barton 
strongly condemns this course on the ground of Turkish bad 
faith. The second was to send diamonds or rubies which should 
be paid to the persons by whose influence the expedition should be 
sent forth. Barton pledges himself that this backshish shall not be 
paid until the galleys have actually left. Don Alvaro Mendes, the 
‘ Portingal Jew,’ suggested that an ordinary merchant ship should 
be sent with some four or five pieces of broadcloth as ordinary 
presents without taking any news of a new ambassador. He 
believed that the sultan attached great importance to maintaining 
the good relations with England which Harebone had established, 
and that if Barton were to suggest that no ambassador had been 
sent because Elizabeth was displeased with the neglect of the Porte 
for four years to send aid notwithstanding that she had fought the 
Spaniard, the Turk would take the matter to heart. Finally 
Barton comes to the conclusion that the best course to adopt 
would be to combine both the second and third courses. The 
letter ® is as follows :— 


Right honnorable, havinge sent 2 Coppies of my last of the first of 
August I thought it uselesse to trouble your hon. wth. the thirde the 
rather that I am forced to intreat againe of the same matter because the 
Grand Signor his Hogia or scholemaister seminge to tender the pros- 
peritie of her Maties. affaires but especiallie beinge of nation a Persian 
the peace tranquillitie and benefitt of his native Countrie weh. by no 
other meanes thinketh he maie soner procure them by causinge his maister 
to turne his forces to the Spaniardes hopinge thereby that troubled wth. 
twoe such mightie forces he should be forced to make peace wth. the one 
which he judgeth will soner be wth. his Countriend (?) to whome he 
hath bine now longe since twoe not daringe otherwise gainsaye his 
maisters proceadinges therein hath bine verie earnest since Mr. Harborne 
his departure weh. was the thirde of this preasent with me to intreate 
her Matie. to cause Don Antonio to send hither one of his sonnes: to 
rest pledge for satisfaction of such charges or greater part of them that 
the Grand Signor should be at in sendinge forthe his Navie assu- 
ringe me thereby that he should have what reasonable ayde he would 
require. In weh I durst not meddle for want of order from your honr. 
for the reasons menconed in my last Ire. but referred the same together 
with my simple opinion to your honnors wise consideration to be 
ordered thereafter and to be advised thereon as soon as_ possible 
might be for that accountinge it wilbe the middle of October before 
the arrival of theise and Januarie or: Ffebruarie before I can have 
ausweare it beinge then time for preparacon here for the sea it wilbe 
requisite wth. speede to have your honnors orders how to proceeade for 


* This letter which, I believe, like all the English letters, has never been published, 
exists in the Record Office, 


‘ 
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weh. I thought it necessarye brieflye againe to seti downe the same of 
my foresaide last letter reducinge the same into three propportions the 
First beinge the Counsaile of the Grand Signor his maister to send 
hither one of the sonnes of Don Antonio, the second under yor. honnors 
correction my opinion not sendinge him to send the bribes onlie I 
menconed in my Former being 8 or 4 Rubies or diamondes to the value 
of 8 or 4 thousand poundes and the thirde the advise of Don Alures 
Mendas [a] Portingall Jewe her Mats. most affectionate servant to sende 
a shippe onelye of merchandise wth. some ordinarie preasants of [illegible] 
without mencion of new Ambassador to kepe theise in suspence whither 
her Matie will continewe the league or not. The first as I formerlie 
have saide is no lesse full of danger than expence for that besides the 
great bribes Don Antonio his sonne must of necessitie bringe wth. him as 
well for the Grand Signor as Bassaies [pashas] he must make large 
promise to both vppon condicon they restoare his father to his kingdome 
weh. they will hardlye accomplishe with 80 90 or 200 gallies more than 
weh. I doubte in such case they will not sett out and yett returninge 
home the interprise unfinished contrarye to the condicon made will 
demande I feare havinge their will for Lawe the whole some promised 
uppon his fethers restitution seinge they made theirs expences in his 
Fathers behalfe and requeste, and will not suffer the sonne departe till 
full paiement thereof wch. would turne to the dishonnor of her Matie. 
and great discontent of Don Antonio theise in the meane time makinge 
a jiste of both. If they perceave it will yeald them anie small lucre 
weh. they onelie honnor and worshippe not esteminge howe onhonnestlye 
or ongodlye soever they come by it so that thereby small fruite is to be 
expected unlesse her Matie. send forthe also her highnes fleete in favour 
& compagnie. If so it pleased her highnes of Don Antonio to sett him 
a Land wth. convenient Power in what place of Portingall should be 
thought meetest whereby ayde and favour as well of the one syde as of 
the other putt into possession & his kingdome mighte easelye complie 
wth. his large promises to theise and consequentlye redeme his sonne 
weh. is the surest thoughe chargeablest waie the securities of his sonne 
being provided for by tendringe the sonnes promises in Venice or other 
sure place in league and friendshippe wth. her Matie. and the deliverie of 
him made in the same place and instant in like case but yf your Hon: 
thinke it of sufficient importance to cause this fleete to be sett forthe 
the next springe against the Spaniarde, but that the sendinge forth thereof 
will countervaile the charge of the said stones without which or the 
like your honnor hathe formerlye perceaved how little is to be expected 
of theise. I dursi take vppon me by them to assure yor. honnor to 
procure the same or to be answearable for the full value of them meaning 
not to dispossess myselfe of anie parte of them till they shall have sent 
their Navie to sea. As for Don Aluaro Mendes his opinion I esteme is 
noe lesse pollitike then effectionnate knowinge for certaine that the Grand 
Signor hath great accompte of the frendeshippe league and amitie wth. 
her -Matie. whereby if a shippe should come hither wthout shewe of 
knowledge or tydinges of an Ambr. the Grand Signor would be in 
a great doubte of her highnes mynde I objectinge the mane fould 
bennefitts her Matie. hath done for him and his Empire & the infinite 
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charges which theis 4 yeares space she hath sustayned and yett is as 
vppon his request and quarrell it would make him enter into the deper 
consideracon thereof and perhappes cause some amends of former defaults 
but yf both the one and the other might be sent I meane both the 
shippe and the foresaid stonres therein without doubte we should 
prevaile verie mutch thereby for by the cominge of the shippe as before 
I saide they should all be in suspence of her Mats. mynde and by the 
stones beinge of extreame avarice even brought to condescend to grannt vs 
what soever we should desire the shippe not beinge anie charge to her 
Matie. but to the Turkie Compannie to send hither wih. commodities and 
her Matie. to bestowe onelie aforehande vppon theis hungrye dogs the 
foure or five broade clothes by which I might have better occasion to goe 
and conferre severallie with them of everie springe. 


EDWARDE Barton. 
15 Augt. 1588. 

A fortnight later Barton wrote another letter from Pera which 
contains several interesting passages. He commences with what 
he calls a ‘ briefe discourse’ about the countries adjoining that of 
the grand signor, and this with the object of explaining what he 
has to suggest later on. First, he takes Persia, where the shah 
has resigned in favour of his son who, attacked by the Tartars, is 
yet bravely resisting, and maintaining war also on the Turkish 
frontiers. The king of Poland is supporting the Cossacks against 
the Tartars. The Venetians have captured the galley of Ramadan 
Pasha ‘with infinite treasure in it, even the whole ritches of Fez 
and Tripoli in Barbarie which he had sacked.’ They have also 
killed two hundred janissaries and spahis and rased a fortress which 
the Turks had built somewhere near Zara. Whether this latter 
exploit has been concealed from the sultan, or whether he pur- 
posely shuts his eyes, Barton cannot say, but he is confident that 
once the Persian war is got rid of, the sultan will not be bound by 
his own law to maintain his treaty of peace with Venice. 

Having explained the situation outside the dominions of the 
grand signor, he assures his government that neither he nor his 
lord ambassador (who, as already mentioned, had quitted Constan- 
tinople) had ever seen or heard anything otherwise but that the 
grand signor has always a friendly affection towards her majesty 
and a great desire for her majesty’s prosperity. The reasons for 
this friendly affection are first ‘for the meruaile he hath of her 
Majesty’s sex to be ruler of so valiant a people and wisdom to 
govern them so politikelye,’ and second, ‘as especially for that 
[neither] her Majestye nor hers worshippe idols as other Christians 
which brings them into great contempte to him & his.’ 


The rest of the letter, in so far as it bears on the subject before 
me, is as follows :— 


The venetians also at times have placed [? played] theire parte as 


three yeares past by takinge the gallie of Romadan Bassa wth. an infinite 
VOL. VIII.—NO. XXXI. 
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treasure in it even the whole ritches of Fessa and Tripolie of Barbarie 
weh. he had sacked and now lately by killinge 200 Janissaries and Spahies 
and rasing the foundacon of a castle wch theis had built 5 foote hye in 
their owne territories betweene Zara and Sabernio the former of weh. 
injuries was remitted for the expence of a little monney, the latter as it is 
saide never came to the Grand Signors eares so that whither he be igno- 
rantlie blinde or subtillie wincke I cannot tell once this I am sure when 
the Persian warre ceaseth he hath such sufficient quarrell against everie 
of them as there is none that can assure himself of his favour yea be they 
knitt in never so firme league he is not bounde by his lawe to maintayne 
the same longer then shall stande with his profitt and advantage and doinge 
otherwise offendeth against his divelish prophett Mahumetscommandement. 
Havinge thus brieflie siti downe theis things I thought it alike necessarye to 
informe your Lo: of the affection of theis men to her matie and determina- 
cons for her matiesaffaires. And first as touchinge the Grand Signor neither 
my L: Ambr. or I ever heretofore sawe or could heare anie other wise but 
that he hase allwaies a frendlye affection towards her matie and a great 
desier of her mat. prosperitie and happie successe and this as well for the 
meruaile he hath of her mate: sexe to be ruler of so valient a people and 
wisedome to gouverne them so pollitikelye as especiallye for that her 
matie: nor hirs worshippe not idols as other Christians wch bringe 
them in great contempte to him and his. Insomuch that he often hath 
desired the furtherannce of her mats: enterprises by sendinge out his navie 
against the k: of Spain, had not his viceroy or rather vicereys poysonned 
with Spanishe pelfe likewise inchannted him to the hinderance thereof, 
whoe to shew themselves lesse no wise Counsailers then faithfull servants 
persuade him continewallie therefrom as well by the troubles of Persia as 
also by the terror of the Spanishe power whome they to feare informe that 
yf he shold hinder his enterprises in Christendome he wold make a small 
peace with them and bend all his forces uppon theis parts, preferringe 
against their dutie and truth the Spaniardes power above theire maisters 
and thereby sell like traytours for their owne private gaine the honnor of 
their maister and amitie of her matie neither is this propper to one alone 
of them but common to all in generall, and yf anie seme to have better 
affection then other to her mate: proceeadinges it is either for that he 
hath not so great a bribe as his fellowes or els by enterprisinge anie thinge 
in her maisters behalfe hopeth for greater bootie and no mervaile for how 
can anie borne of soe base and unknowne parentage, nurtured in such 
blasphemous heresies and brought up in most detestable wantonnies and 
vice come either to the true worship of god knowledge of themselves or 
carefullness of the honnor of their maister or benefitt of theire countrie 
whereby it hapeneth that such milke as they sucked of their maister [sic] 
in Saraglio being infants such fruite yea and worse yf worse maie be doe 
they yeld him when they come to beare rule Soe that notwithstandinge 
the Grand Signor’s late promise uppon her mats: last letters to send his 
ay:le in her highnes and Don Antonio his behalfe against the k: of 
Spaine this next Springe yett there is small hoape of anie performannce 
thereof yf first eyther the Persian warres cease not or the barkinge mouthes 
of their cerberous whelpes be not stopped which the Grand Signor his 
scholemaister wiselie by his experience and knowledge of their traytefous 
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myndes forseinge, counsaled the Lo: Ambr: to procure Don Antonio to 
send hither one of his sonnes for pledge of 200,000 duccatts towardes the 
charge that shold be defrayed in sittinge forthe the navie whose counsaile 
thoughe it came of good affection to the prosperitie of her mats: affaires 
yett is of no lesse extreame expence the perill to the whole kingdome of 
Portingall and particularlye to him that shold come for pledge to theise, 
perill in that beinge Infidells it is to be feared least the Grand Signor 
detayne him continuallie in his Custodie under the coulourable savouringe 
of whome he might at his pleasure fraudulentlye (as it were) in his just 
cause take occasion to invade the kingdome of Portingall and consequentlye 
usurpe the establishinge of the kinge futurelye to himselfe retayninge 
allwaies for that cause the nighest of bludde to the prince or crowne 
in his power, as by experience wee see he dealeth with the Tarter 
of whome formerlye the one brother cominge to require ayde against 
the other he sent forth his power in his furtherannce, placed him in 
his kingdome and brought the other brother to be there resident, 
till either the placed did die or did displease him... . The expence 
also that should growe hereof would be verie great beinge not sufficient 
to make large promise onlye to the Grand Signor but his Viceroys also 
as I sayd before must have their bribes insomuch as they onlye have bine 
[been] and are the hindrance of that enterprise which otherwise before 
this time the Grand Signor would have accomplished and therefore because 
of necessitie the matter must pass throughe their hands before it come to 
the Grand Signor they must be pleased which will not be with a small 
matter but with promise at least of half so much as is promised to the 
Grand Signor besydes the bribes which presentlie uppon his arrival hither 
he must of custome give them before they grannt him anie audience 
which expence I meane the one and the other would amount to no small 
somme of monney vnlesse your ho: make such recconninge as the Pistolets 
did whoe havinge in like extremity promised more than was thought he 
could performe answeared yf we winne wee will paie them with the spoyle 
of our ennemies yf wee lose wee are freed of your promise of which opinion 
yf I thought your honnor were then would I thincke it more convenient 
to send hither as privelge as might be some man of accompte belonginge 
to Don Antonio, well knowne to Don Aluaro Mendas Portingall Jewe 
here resident in good favour with three or four Diamants or Rubies in 
Rings to the value of three or 4 thousande poundes to be given to theise 
for preasants yf they procure the goinge forth of their maisters navie And 
Don Antonio his letters besyde secreatlie to the Grand Signor the viceroy, 
Mehumet Bassa the Beglerby and Hassan Bassa Admirall promisinge 
great rewardes yf they restore him to his kingdome, I wold I saie thincke 
that wee shold then preuaile therein, and doe assure your honnor vppon 
my perill to answeare the said stones yf the flute goe not forth, meaninge 
onelie to shéw them with faire promises and not to give them till the 
navie be at Sea, prouided that your honnor cause them to be consigned 
to me and him that shall come to be ordered by my direction and lodged 
in my house least accompanninge himself ignorantlye with others of the 
Spanish secte fewe favouringe our proceadings and disclosinge the secrecy 
to them not onely bewraye but hinder our enterprises and by this meane 
as the perill is small so will the experience be as little yf your honnor 
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esteme that the settinge forth of the abouesayde stones, the condicon 
beinge in briefe on this sorte that if they restoare Don Antonio to his 
kingdome then besydes the sayde stones to have what shal be promised 
by his letters, and yf they send forth this Armada to molest those placs 
thoughe they cannot obtaine theire purpose to restoare him yett to have 
the sayde stones without anie challenge of further promise, and the thirde 
condicon I assure your honnor I will adjoyne and maintaine that if they 
send not forthe the navie they shall have nothinge for I wilbe answearable 
for the whole valewe to them, wishinge that no mencion in anie letters 
either from Don Antonio or her matie in his behalfe which wold be verie 
necessarie should be made to them but to leave them to mine and his 
disposinge that shall bringe them to give when wee thincke metest and to 
whome we shall see best deserve them, but yf your honnor doe not favour 
this deuise without which as your honnor hath hitherto partelye perceaued 
there is hence little furtherance to be hoped, yett assure your honnor that 
my experience and practike in this countrie havinge opened me more gates 
than one to the Grand Signor I will soe labour as that your honnor shall 
well perceave my dutifull endevour and diligence in her Mats: affaires 
to the vitermost of my power in no small iott to be wantinge yea and 
perhappes throughe the hope that I have of gods favourable assistance 
effectuate more then is expected of me havinge writt the foresayde not for 
Counsaile but for aduice to your Ho: referringe the whole to your wise 
consyderation beinge readie to order myselfe and all my affaires accord- 
inge to your Honnor’s direction which I expecte so much the more 
spedelye by howe much the time is more short makinge accompte that it 
wilbe the beginninge of October before theise come into your honnors 
handes, and that in ffebruarie it wilbe expedient to heare your honnors 
resolution, because at that time order is given and prouision made here 
for settinge forth the navie against ensuinge for that in tyme havinge 
your honnors order I maie both more securelye and carefully to knowe 
howe to proceade, desiringe your honnor for the present discourse and 
pardon my boldness and not to [illegible] my rudenes therein beinge as I 
must nedes confesse never much acquainted with the inditinge of the 
former letters sent to your honnor butt onelie exercised in the brabling 
matters of this heathenishe barbarous courte which hitherto never wanted 
havinge gott thereby more experience and knowledge of the estate of the 
countrie then eloquence to describe the same, yet hope hereafter throughe 
dilligent endeavour to waxe more perfect to your honnors better contenta- 
tion therein, comendinge in the meanetime my self and all my dutifull 
service to your honnors disposinge. 


Rapamet, the last of August 1588. 


After explaining in this letter that he can do nothing unless he 
is authorised to bribe some of the ministers, that the viceroy is 
poisoned with Spanish pelf, and that it is dangerous to send one of 
Don Antonio’s sons as hostage for the payment of the expenses of 
the fleet, since it is a common trick to get a hostage and then 
squeeze his relations, Barton suggests that some man belonging 
to Don Antonio’s party, and also well known to the Portugal Jew, 
Don Alvaro Mendas, should be sent to him with three or four 
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diamonds or rubies set in rings, worth 3,000/. or 4,000. These 
are o be used as ‘ presents, if they procure the goinge forth of 
their master’s navie.’ The messenger is also to have letters from 
Don Antonio making promises of great reward to the grand vizier, 
the beglerbey, and the admiral, ‘if they restore him to his king- 
dom.’ With these, ‘I would, I say, think that we should then 
persuade them therein.’ The like arguments are still not seldom 
found useful in Constantinople. Three contingencies had to be 
provided for: Don Antonio might be restored by the fleet. The 
fleet, called ‘ Armada’ for the first time in these letters, might go 
to sea, but fail in restoring him. Lastly, the fleet might not go to 
sea at all. Barton foresees and provides against each possibility 
thus :—‘ the conditions being in brief of this sorte that if they 
restore Don Antonio to his Kingdom, then, besides the said stones, 
to have what shall be promised by his letters, and if they send 
forthe this Armada to molest those places, though they cannot 
obtain their purpose to restore him, yet to have the said stones 
without any challenge of further promise ; and the third condition 
I assure your honour I will adjoyne and. maintaine, that if they 
send not forth the navy they shall have nothing; for I will be 
answerable for the whole value of them.’ The business is, of 
course, to be kept secret, but the suggestion is the best he can 
make. He hopes it will not be taken as put forth with rudeness, 
but he has gained experience ‘in the brabling matters of this 
heathenish barbarous court,’ and it is submitted for his honour’s 
resolution. 

So far there is not a word to show that tidings had reached 
Constantinople of the week’s fighting in the Channel during July 
and August, or even of the setting sail from Spain of the famous 
Armada. This need not surprise us. In both these letters, he 
counts two months as necessary to get news conveyed to England. 
Readers of the life of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe may recall that 
his ship was nearly two months at the Dardanelles before a wind 
blew which enabled her to make the passage. During the next 
fortnight, however, some information had reached Constantinople, 
and was evidently of a disquieting character. The next letter is 
singularly interesting as showing at once the confidence of this 
Elizabethan Englishman and at the same time his anxiety about 
the news which had arrived, though only from Spanish sources. 
Like Stratford Canning during the Napoleonic wars, he was left almost 
entirely without instructions or even tidings from England. He is 
convinced that the news coming in is ‘ forged fables.’ But he ‘ has 
nothing to allege against the tellers, saving the reasons I myself 
frame upon the mercies of God,’ but nevertheless his confidence is 
strong in the ‘ sure hope I have of His mightie defence of His little 
Mount Sion.’ The ‘ great Armada and wonderful preparation are 
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sufficient, as some sycophants here say, to bring England away in 
ballast.’ He is still asking for the fulfilment of the many promises 
made to him and to Harebone and believes they will be carried out 
‘ when God shall send desired news of her Majesty’s Victorie over 
his huge stamped [i.e. officially named] Armada, the very fame of 
which hath stricken such a marvel yea terrour into these [Turkish 
pashas] that not the Victory but the Government of the realm they 
despair of.’ Barton is doing his best to make out that England’s 
strength is equal to that of Spain. He mentions that he has called 
attention to England’s former victories, to the queen’s preparations, 
to the superior build of our ships, the cleverness of our seamen. 
Still, he cannot prevail to move them from their hostile opinion 
upon England’s chance of success, though that opinion is based 
only upon false advices sent weekly by England’s adversaries. 
These speak of the overthrow of England’s fleet, of the landing of 
the Spaniards in Scotland, of a conspiracy between the Spaniards 
and the king of Scotland, of the capture of Berwick and four other 
fortified towns, ‘with infinite such like.’ When he ridicules these 
statements to the pashas, they laugh at him and tell him it is of 
course his business to show that his mistress has not been beaten. 
But he has no news from home and can only deny the enemy's 
news without being able to give an account of what has happened. 

The allusions to the tampering with the coinage and its effect 
upon commerce, to the corruption of the pashas, to the misery of 
the subjects ‘of the dissolute reckless government whose empire 
I hope is on the Wane,’ are also interesting as showing that Turkey 
has changed little during the last three centuries. 

The following is the principal portion of the letter :— 


Since the writinge of the above, I had fitt opportunitie to visit and 
conferre with the new Admirall Hassan Bassa about such things as were 
necessarie for the furtherance of her majestie’s affaires whome I founde — 
noe lesse frendlye in wordes then bountefull in promise to remaine 
alwaies a most faithfull minister and executor of her mat’s desires 
complaininge verie mutch as well of the covetousnes of his maister as 
also the treacherie treason and vnfaithfulnes of the Bassaies, the one 
lothe to be at anie charge althoughe he see his Empire by his gredie 
avarice goe to ruine, the other sellinge for their priuate commoditie as 
well the honnor of their master as also the welfare of his subiects and 
countrey ; all things goinge to racke by reason thereof in a most shame- 
full sorte especially the monney beinge so base they favouringe the clippers 
and counterfeters that by reason thereof not onelie all merchandise is 
risen to the trebble value of that it was 4 yeares agoe but also the victuell 
which had wont to come in great abonndannce to this cittie beinge 
formerlye so served as none better is now retayned by reason of the 
naughtye monney, everie one refusinge to bringe provision therto least 
havinge sould that which they brought with great perill and charge they 
shoulde be forced to take theis false monney therefore which would turne 
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to their great losse not beinge able to passe the half thereof. Hassan 
Bassa also estemeth to have gained little by the obtainement of the 
admiraltie yf as his predicessors were he be kepte at home from his 
yearelye excursions especiallie being depriued by the follie of Ebrahim 
Bassa of the chiefe gaine which did belonge to the said office as namelye 
the Government of Pera, of Gallippolye or Hellespontus and besides the 
preferment of all the Byes borderinge on the Sea coast, the reueneues of 
which amountinge vnto a great somme of monney, Ebrahim Bassa beinge 
admirall presented to the Grand Signor whoe since takinge the swetnes 
thereof will not againe part therefro soe that thereby the admiraltye is 
raither a charge than a proffitt vnto the said new Admiral yett the 
viceroy and Bassaies houeringe notwithstandinge over him and eatinge 
on him as the raven over the carren, inventinge besides all the meane 
possible to bringe his former government in suspicion and fauouring 
priuelye all them that oppugne the same, whereby constrained to recur 
and cleaue to them they inritche themselves and impoverishe him and 
this by 2 especiall stratagems the one by retayninge Sinan Bassa late 
viceroy in Scuderie whome a yeare and halfe since made Bassa of masco 
[? Damascus] and after depriued thereof now returned to Scuderie 
to obtaine license to passe over into Europe to his farme and liuinge 
they dallie and dissemble with all counsailing and incouraginge him to 
aske the Admiraltie puttinge him in hope to obtaine the same and on 
the other side terrefie Hassan Bassa tellinge him of the great favour 
and liberallitie of the other, meaninge thereby not to fleece him onelie 
but even to share him bare, maintaininge privelie certaine accusors whoe 
affirme that he beinge Beglerbye of Argier did intercept at 3 or 4 
seuerell times certaine presents the k: of Fess sent to the Grand 
Signor and killed by priuie sleight the Ambrs: that there might be 
none to enquire further of them, by theis and such like meanes they 
dailie sucke him and I doubt will not cease till they have made him 
drie; hitherto he hath shewed manefest tokens of his good affection to 
her matie as well in his dailie communication with the Bassaies 
commendinge and extollinge her matie and preferringe her power and 
frendshippe above all others christien Princes as also in the redemption 
of a pore Inglishe captive whome I hearinge to be in the gallies that 
come with him from Tunis, and demandinge his libertie without other 
question he comanded to be taken out of the chaines and delivered 
me promisinge in short time soe to indevor that there shoulde not be 
one Inglishe captive left in Turquey protesting moreover that as all 
the world sawe a mortall enmitie betweene the deceased Admirall and 
my predecessor so will he have them alike see a most firme and 
perfect frendshippe betweene him and me encouraginge me to stirre 
up the Grand Signor and to be mindefull of his manefould promises to 
her matie for the furtherance of her affaires against the Spaniarde, 
promisinge that he likewise will not cease as occasion shall serve to 
preserve the same as I also doe not omitt often to advertise the Grand 
Signor and Bassaies thereof, and will more effectuallie performe the 
same when god shall send desired newes of her matie’s victorie over his 
huge stamped Armado the verie fame of which hath stroken suche a 
meruaile yea terror into theis that not the victorie but the gouvernment 
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of the Realme they dispaire of, and though I doe not desiste to persuade 
the contraire by comparison of her maister’s power with the Spaniards 
prouinge the same to be nothinge inferior to his, then by example 
of former victories, and the great preparacon her matie hath made 
against them, then the vantage of our shippes beinge all warlike and the 
cunninge and courage of our marriners yett being but one Micheas 
against so manie Ballaints I can nothinge preuaile to move theis from 
their obstinate opineon, grounded onelie uppon the false aduices our 
adversaries send hither every weeke sometimes of the overthrowe of her 
majestie’s fleete other times of the landinge of the Spaniards power in 
Scotlande then of the conspiracie betweene the Spaniards and k: of 
Scotts then of the taking of Barwicke and 4 other Castells more 
within the Lande with infinite such like which goinge about to improve 
are not onelie little credited but even laughed at, they alleadginge to 
stoppe my mouthe that it is my parte soe to maintaine the credit of my 
prince and countrie, and were it not that Don Solomon Abyminois, 
Portingall Jewe, formerlie called Don Aluaro Mendas, doth maintaine 
and confirme my reasons against the false information of our adversaries 
I should hardlye have the face to visit anie of them havinge no advises 
of her majesties proceadings and prosperitie of my countrie but such 
as I heare from my enemies be forced to sue to them therefore which 
is a great prejudice to her majesties creditt and hinderance to my 
proceadings there, my enemies prevailinge with their forged fables I 
havinge nothinge to alleadge against them sauing the reasons my self 
frame uppon the mercies of god, and sure hope I have of his mightie 
defence of his little mount Sion which thoughe at the lengthe: his 
name be praised therefore they prove true, yett in the meane time my 
adversaries obtaine theire desires to terrifie the Grand Signor and his 
from favouringe her majestie as now they have prevailed in the former 
and especiallie this last yeare in time of Mr. Harborne sending hither 
continuallie libells stamped of his great power, his great Armado and 
wonderfull preparacon sufficient as some Sicaphants here saie to 
bringe little Englande awaie in their ballist, fedinge the Grand Signor 
with theis like even all sommer the viceroy favouringe them therein 
even till manefest knowledge be published thorowe the worlde of the 
contrarie, and the time be here spent and passed of their vsuall pro- 
vision or settinge forth to sea whereuppon vnder your honnors correc- 
tion I thincke it verie necessarie that at the least so longe as theis 
warres last with the king of Spaine aduises be vsuallie sent to me or 
other that it shall please her majestie to appoint in my place, as they be 
monthlye yea in troblesome tymes everie fortnight and oftener as well 
to the Hungarien, ffrenchs, venetien, Ragusien and others the proffitt 
whereof your Honnor maie esteme by the discomoditie of the contrarie 
in the passed times, and wilbe especiallye necessarie against ffebruarie 
next and the 4 months after followinge beinge the time here of the 
preparation of the navie your Honnor causinge some trustie servant 
to» write in figure as well your Honnors deterrzination touchinge my 
former letters of the first and fiftene of August as also order for my 
former proceadings therein and therewith all the aduices of such 
things as shall prosperously passe in those parts for the reasons above 
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saide, for ennemies writinge hither often of everie thinge but extenuatinge 
to much her majesties honnor and quallitie of everie enterprise not 
forgettinge also I beseach your honnor the faithfulness and affection 
of the foresaid Don Aluaro whome as your Honnor by your formers 
made greatlie in boundes so shall sufficientlie recompence for all his 
travaile and industrie in her majesties affaires yf your Honnor shal] 
againe send the like desiringe nothinge els but to be assured that his 
faithfull seruice is made known to her majestie and here I referre to 
your Honnors discretion whither your Honnor shall thincke it meet 
perticulerlye to mencion her majestie and your Honnors gratefull receipt 
of the affection he performed in time of the deceased Admirall whoe 
havinge mortall enmitie with my predecessor sent 9 Inglishe captives 
whome the Grand Signor had commanded him to sett at libtie to 
the foresaid Don Aluaro for a present whence he havinge well inter- 
teyned and refreshed in his howse incontinentlie sent to Mr. Harborne 


not without some expence vppon the Admiralls men that brought 
them. 


As 8 daies paste Hassan Bassa was commanded on a suddain to 
goe forth to Sea which before anie other the venetien Bailoe certified 
me of desiringe me for the straight frendeshippe he seeth betweene the 
said Admirall and me to inquire privelie of him the cause thereof 
fearinge least it should be in some enterprise preiudiciall to their state, 
which I as well for his request as my owne satisfaction did, and was 
informed by the said Admirall that it was for 2 especiall causes the 
one for provision of the cittie the Grand Signor havinge had intelli- 
gence that all the corne and other victuall bought whensoever in his 
dominions to be brought hither was by reason of the naughtie aspers 
carried in most great aboundannce into Christendome, his owne subiects 
in the meane time famishinge for the want thereof, the said Hassan 
Bassa havinge full authoritie to hange and burne all the offenders 
therein and their goods, havinge beside commandment that the aspers 
be they never so false bad or clipped shall passe currantlye, and yet 
withe the same commandment went another allso that the pore 
people his subiects and others shall not paie for tribute taxe or other 
dutie to the king other then dollers or duccatis of gould which is 
a sore rackinge to the porer sorte whoe forced to take aspers for 
their goods can hardly finde either duckett of gould or doller and 
therefore they that goe with Hassan Bassa in this busanesse carrie 
great store of such some with them that seinge the pore people in ex- 
tremitye they maie sell them the dollers which passe commonlie at 85 aspers 
for 95 and an hundred and the duccats after the same rate and yet after 
with the said aspers perforce buie their corne or other goods they shall 
have and by this your honnor maie see not onelie the dissolute reckless 
couvernment of theise whose Empire I hope is in the waine but also the 
confirmation of my forsaid assertion of the miserye and penurie they be 
brought to of victuall beinge forced to send theire Admirall (a thinge 
fermelie never sene) for redrese thereof. 

The seacond reason of his goinge forthe as he told me in seacret is for 
that he heareth saie that Andrea Dorea after Hassan Bassa his 
departure from Tunis sent letters to the king of Spaine certifieinge 
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him that yf it were his pleasure he would goe this sommer against 
Tunis and was in good hope yf not to take it yett to doe some singular 
exploit there and that he should heare the said Andrea Dorea to be 
licensed thereto by the king havinge with him 30 or 40 gallies which 
Hassan Bassa fearinge for that his wiefe and all his treasures is 
yett there remaininge cominge hither in hast not knowinge certainelye 
what the Grand Signors pleasure was touchinge his preferment maketh 
all the speed he can to goe forthe havinge here readie 20 gallies 
and Recep Bassa whoe hathe the guarde of the Archepellago other 
20 with which he will wyne and hearinge further of Andrea Dorea his 
mynde will goe against him together with all the corsres of Argia 
Tripolz and Tunis, this he told me but for that winter is so nighe I 
thincke Andrea Dorea will neither make anie such enterprise nor Hassan 
Bassa make soe great a iourney. 
EDWARDE BARTON. 

13" Sep: 

A letter was sent by Barton to Walsingham on 28 
Sept., but apparently this letter is not in existence. On 12 Oct. 
(1588 always) he writes again referring to such a letter and setting 
out his ‘great hopes’ of. a fleet being sent to attack the Spaniard. 
He is concerned at the approaching visit of a certain Jew who 
is coming, he understands, as an agent from Don Antonio. It would ~ 
be interesting to learn where the Don was, because Barton states 
that this information comes from England. The Jew’s object is 
‘to procure and sollicite on Don Antonio his part the Grand Signor 
to further his restoring to his Kingdom.’ Don Alvaro Mendas (the 
‘Portingale Jew’ already mentioned) takes it ‘somewhat greviously 
that Don Antonio, forgetting his former faithful service,’ should 
employ another, especially as the other has little influence with the 
Grand Signor and is known to be ‘more than suspected to favour 
the Spaniard’ and even ‘known to depend on him.’ The man 
frequents the houses of ‘our mortall adversaries,’ the emperor’s, 
the French king’s, and the Venetian ambassador’s. Mendas on the 
other hand has always been faithful, and has required nothing in 
return for his services except recognition of their faithfulness. ‘The 
position is an awkward one for the ambassador, because he cannot 
trust the newcomer, tell him his views, or follow his advice, but of 
course if he is credited as an agent he will do his best. 

Don Alvaro assures him of the ‘resolute mind of the Grand 
Signor to send forth this year a great fleet.’ The pashas assure 
him also that this is true. He has been so often deceived that he 
will not in this letter guarantee the statement, but he promises that 
in his next letter he will be able to give the truth. He however, 
can say that he has now better hopes than ever before, ‘ by divers 
credible signs’ of Hassan Pasha, the minister of marine. 

Another letter of Barton’s exists, dated 25 Oct., and there are 
others of 9 and 23 Nov.; but though they contain interesting 
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information regarding the condition of Constantinople and the wars 
going on around Turkey, no mention is made of the confirma- 
tion of the promises regarding the despatch of a fleet. They show 
that the sultan was under the influence of the beglerbey, that it 
was next to impossible to obtain access to him, that the empire, 
especially in North Africa, was in a state of revolt, and that there 
occurred the periodical massacres that have formed pretty regular 
incidents of Turkish rule. For the present purpose they may be 
disregarded. 

Barton seems now to have determined to address the sultan, 
Murad III, directly, to remind him of his promise and urge 
its fulfilment. One of the excuses put forward against sending out 
a fleet had been the difficulty of finding a naval commander with 
sufficient skill to take charge of a great fleet. Such a commander 
Barton claims that his majesty has now found. He accordingly 
wrote a letter, a copy of which is given by Hammer who states that 
he has taken it from the ‘ Rapports’ of Pezzen.® 


The letter bears date 80 Nov. 1588, and is to the following 
effect. 


Your Highness promised in three letters to my Queen that without fail 
a naval expedition should be made ready and should be sent to the aid of 
my Queen against the King of the Spaniards. In the hope of which 
promise the queen (although in consequence of the embassies from the 
King of Spain she wished to begin) expecting that Your Highness would 
have carried it out, yet no indication of such execution on your part has 
been made up to this time. Many times we have reminded Your Highness’s 
counsellors and as often as we have spoken of your promise, they have 
replied that they had no capable Captain. But now praise be to God 
Your Highness has obtained a Captain than whom a more capable, wiser 
or more sagacious, the Turkish nation never had. This Captain was 
trained at sea, knows well the nature and customs of men and the places 
to be attacked. The present time therefore is opportune and long sought 
for. Indeed Your Highness knows what my Queen, unaided, has done 
against so many enemies; how during four years she broke up and 
destroyed the equipment of such a Prince as is the King of Spain (who is 
the greatest of the Princes of Christendom in this age) with her small 
equipment and this although she had no aid out of these parts. Far 
from me the doubt not only that she will defeat his equipment but even 
that she will capture much of it. I most humbly therefore entreat Your 
Highness that Your Highness will not allow this moment long desired and 
rare opportunity to be lost but that you would deign to send out in the 
coming summer an energetic captain with not more than a hundred 
galleys. The upshot will be that the Spaniard finding himself unable to 
carry on war in two places will leave at the mercy of your soldiers 
unlimited loot and Your Highness will gain possession of many Kingdoms. 
May your clemency deign then to inform me your servant clearly what 


® See note 6. 
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may be your intention that I also may be able to inform my Queen, on 
whose behalf I take upon me and promise most absolutely that if she has 
knowledge of even a small force in aid coming from your direction, on no 


pretence and on no conditions will she make terms with the Spaniard (30 
Novr. 1588).'° 


Considering that the famous fight in the Channel had been from 
31 July to 9 Aug., it appears at first sight difficult to believe that 
trustworthy tidings had not reached Constantinople before the last 
day of November. We have seen that lying reports had been 
spread of English defeat, but there is no reason to doubt the fair 
inference from this letter that no news of the destruction of the 
Armada had been conveyed so far east. Mr. Froude has recently 
pointed out,'' that when the duke of Medina Sidonia wrote to 
Philip on 21 Aug. amid the Atlantic rollers he still ‘ believed that he 
was bringing home his charge at least safe if not victorious.’ He 
arrived in Spain on 22 Sept., but the extent of the disaster which 
had befallen his scattered fleet was not known till three or four weeks 
later. When it is remembered that Barton in a previous letter 
allowed two months as an average time within which to receive 
news from England, it will occasion no surprise that Barton should 
know nothing definitely ahout the defeat of the Armada at the 
time he made the above appeal to Sultan Murad. 


10 The original as given by Hammer is as follows :— 
‘Clementissime ac Potentissime Sulthane,— 


‘Ternas iam Reginae meae per litteras Celsitudo vestra promisit, quod scilicet 
bellum navale suum praepararet, et in auxilium Reginae meae contra Regem His- 
paniarum mitteret. Cuius promissionis spe Regina mea, quamvis per legatos a Rege 
Hispaniarum inire voluit, expectans Celsitudinem vestram promissis suis satisfacturam. 
Nullum autem indicium promissionis ad hoc usque tempus apparuit. Quotiescunque 
Consiliarios Celsitudinis vestrae adiuverimus deque promissione vestra comunefeceri- 
mus Capitaneum aptum non habemus, inquientes relationem dederunt. Nunc autem 
laus sit Creatori Celsitudo vestra Capitaneum nacta est, quo aptiorem, sapientiorem, 
sagacioremque natio Turcica nunquam habuit. Educatus in mari hic Capitaneus est, 
naturam et mores hominum, loca invadendi novit optime, tempus autem praesens est 
optatum, et a multis seculis expectatum, siquidem Celsitudini vestrae est notum quid 
Regina Mea sola hostibus suis tantis fecerit, qaomodo apparatum quatuor annorum 
tanti principis utpote Regis Hispaniae qui isto aevo omnium principum Christianorum 
est maximus, parvo apparatu dissolverit et confuderit, quamvis nullum autem auxilium 
Regina mea ex parte hac habuisset, procul dubio non solum apparatum illius dissi- 
passet, sed etiam Regina plurima illi eripuisset. Quare Celsitudini vestrae supplico 
humillime, ne tempus hoc optatum et occasionem nactam Celsitudo vestra in vanum 
transire patiatur, sed instructis non pluribus quam centum triremibus aestate futura, 
Capitaneum strenuum emittere dignetur, quo fiet, cum Hispanus in partes duas bellum 
suum dividere nequeat, milites Celsitudinis vestrae praedam infinitam reportabunt, 
Celsitudoque vestra Regnis multis potietur. Quid clementia Celsitudinis vestrae 
Ceclarare velit, manifeste mihi, mancipio suo, significare dignetur, ut ego quoque 
Reginam meam certiorem reddere queam; ex parte autem Reginae meae ego in me 
recipio, certissimeque promitto, si modo exiguum auxilium ex parte Celsitudinis 
vestrae intelliget, nulla ratione,nullisque conditionibus foedus cum Hispano initura sit. 
Ultima die Novemb. 1588.’ 

1! Longman’s Magazine, p. 38, Nov. 1891. 
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On 8 Jan. 1588-9 Barton wrote to his government to account 
for the fact that nothing had been done by the Porte in fulfil- 
ment of its promises. The letter shows the hostile influences 
with which he had to contend, and at the same time how constant 
the pressure had been to endeavour to induce the Turk to send aid. 
These influences were due partly to bribery and partly to the dis- 
turbed condition of the neighbouring states. 

The ‘ viceroy ’—possibly the governor of Constantinople—was 
receiving a bakshish of sixty thousand ducats annually from Spain, 
and was therefore hostile. The Persian war was the excuse for not 
sending a fleet. The viceroy was doing his best to prevent peace 
with Persia so that the Sultan should not be free to attack Spain, 
and was hinting at difficulties with Poland and Muscovy. Barton 
had applied for a hundred galleys, but none had been sent, though 
preparations for sea had been pushed forward, and Hassan, the 
capitan pasha or minister of marine, was favourable to the proposal, 
and hoped that a rising in Tripoli in Barbary would compel the 
sultan to send a fleet which could be used also against Spain. 
They ‘all gave me fair words,’ says Barton, but he ‘ sings continu- 
ally to deaf men,’ and ‘ the furie of the preparation is alayed and 
the grant for expenses is recalled.’ I give nearly the whole of 
this letter as showing what were the difficulties with which the 


ambassador had to contend. The original is in the Record Office. 


It was not for nought right honnorable that I tearmed theise in 
my last of the 21 december the children of Protius being no less uncon- 
stant than the wynde itselfe, for rather in my said letters I advised your 
honour of the expected peace act of Persia, and earnest preparacion here 
for the sea, now the quite contrarie is happened for not orciie the Persian 
his sonne is returned algther for that he made a peace onelie to deceave 
that of his cominge hither which is most like, or tcoxe displeasure us it is 
reported that notwithstandinge the intreatie of peace after past on the 
confines of Adenell and Forat Bassa uppon Gengien have done them great 
harme but also the Furie of their preparacion here is alayed not through 
defaulte of the admiral whoe desireth nothing more and dailie to the 
uttermost of his power furthereth the same, but by the trayterlye dealing 
of the viceroy whoe not only laboureth all that he maie for the continue- 
ance of the Persian warres knowing his maister troubled there will give 
the less care towards our request of the Navie, and consequentlye for his 
trayterous travaile therein enjoyeth his anciente stipende of sixtie thousand 
ducatts of the spaniard but also usinge the helpe and counsailes of the 
Emperor & Venetian Ambassadors persuadeth the Grand Signor all that 
he maie that the kingdome of Powlande is not yet established in the 
yonge kings hands but all affaires therein governed by the Senate and 
Peeres beinge yett in great doubte that Maximillian shall be kinge the 
rather for that as they reporte the muscovite is risen in his favour against 
Powlande and the Emperor continuallye gathereth great forces to the like 
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effect by which rumours they have brought the Grand Signor into so 
many doubtfull ymaginacions as that his former grannt of expence towards 
preparacon of the Navie is called in while the Grand Signor be better 
advised and although I cease not to exhort him thereto by manie supplica- 
cions yett I see little proffitt to come thereof or hope that I maie trust 
unto though they all give me faire wordes and yf our Lines coulde but 
sett out therewith as manie faithes and promises as would sett out ten 
greater then this is like to be, some of the Chiefe of whome as namelye 
the Grand Signor, his schoolmaister [hodja], & his Chiefe Clarke Emike 
nothinge respectinge their Maisters honor, manifoulde promises to her 
Matie. nor yett her highnes infinite benefittes to his realme beinge 
continuallye certified and persuaded that her highness warres with 
the Spaniards was made onelie & contineued for his sake demanded of 
me what proffit the Grand Signor shold have by sendinge forthe an 
hundred Gallies. I answered yf the Grand Signor would send them in 
merchandise ladinge them with the commodities of their Countrey they 
exchannge them with the commodities of Spain, but otherwise princes were 
not accustomed to send out their Navies to seeke proffitt, but for defence and 
honnor of theire crowne and Countrie, and that it would be proffitt 
enoughe to the Grand Signor to have his ennemie beaten under his feete 
which he might quicklie see yf on this side he woulde assaile him as 
fiercelye as her Matie. doth on that but avarise hath stopped all their 
cares and I singe continuallye to deaf men. Hassan Bassa is as wearie 
in this Fruitles travaile as I, and no lesse Don Solomon nothwithstand- 
inge they both but especially Hassan Bassa bad me write thus much that 
he did not doubte, but hoped fullie that in spighte of their harts they 
shall be constrayned to sende out the fleete for that as they hearde latelye 
that the Mores in Barbarie were risen against the Turks so shall they 
shortly have newes that they have taken the Castell of Tripolye which 
will make them awake & looke aboute notwithstandinge I cease not to 
persuade the Grand Signor to persist in his former determinacon, assuringe 
him that it will be greatlie to his honnor and occasion, that her highnes 
will continue her dailie proceedings against the Spaniarde otherwise pro- 
testing that the spaniarde being thus weakened, whereby no doubte to her 
highness exceedinge honnor and profitt he will offer large proffers of peace 
yf her highness accept of the same, as everie prince desireth the creditt 
and Benefitt of his owne realme then afterwarde he doe not saie that her 
Matie. hath failed in any Jott to performe all frendelye duties requisite to 
the establishinge of a perfect frendshippe. Theise and the like they 
repaie with faire wordes but my hope is all one with Hassan Bassa that by 
reason of the Insurrecon of the Mores in despight of their harts they shall 
be forced to send theire Navie to sea. 

The Grand Signor hath latelie commanded the Ragusian Ambassador 
to durance in his owne house under custodie of a Chausa for that theire 
tribute formerly usuallye tendred here in September either of pollecie or 
negligence sometimes hath bine deferred until december sometimes till 
marche and later receavinge alwaies the discharge dated at the receipte 
from wch. they counted to the ende of the nexte yeare and rendred vsuallie 

the tribute 6 months after which stealthe of monthes the turks have latelye 
perceived and require a whole yeare and five monthes therefor, by accompte 
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due unto them which is the cause of his indurance to laste till advise from 
the Signoria. 
Your honnors most dutifull to command 


EDWARDE BARTON. 
This 3 Januarie 1588. 


A few days later, on 18 Jan. 1588-9, Barton writes again in the 
same strain. He could succeed if he had the hundredth part of 
what the king of Spain spends. Note that he is daily doing his 
best to incite the Turks against Philip, but with small success. He 
still hopes for the rising in Tripoli. The following is an extract of 
the parts relating to my subject :— 


Right honorable by my last of the 3 of Januarie I certified your honor 
of the dailie exercise I vse in the incitinge of theise against the k: of 
Spaine, which hitherto hath wrought soe small proffit as that my associats 
in the same travaile throughe dispaire have lefte of, though Hassan Bassa 
contineweth to make great preparacon knowinge or at least hopinge that 
there will shortlye come such newes out of Barbarie as will make them, 
where nowe they will not for theire owne honnor, bennefitt of their 
cuntrie, complishment [compliance] with theire manie promises to her 
matie send forthe theire fleete against theire mortell ennemies, they shalbe 
forced to maintenannce of theire estates to performe the same even against 
theire owne subjects ; of which though I have little hope with him yet 
cease not my sute in the meane time but continewe the same most earnestlie. 
And surelye yf I had but the hundreth pennye the k: of Spaine bestoweth 
would not doubte of the obtainement thereof. But without Cerberous 
have his soppe it is harde to come to the speache but harder to preuaile 
with Pluto. 


18 Januarie, 1588. 


The next letter is dated 1 Feb. 1588--9. A good ground of com- 
plaint has given Barton the opportunity of reminding the Sultan of 
his many promises. Ragusa was regarded as a tributary state, but 
Ragusa had sent four thousand mariners at the bidding of the viceroy 
of Naples, the nominee of Spain, to fight against England. So far, 
therefore, from aid coming to the queen from her friendship with the 
sultan, it had gone to the ‘mightie common ennemie.’ The sultan 
promised to put an end to such siding with the common enemy, 
and sent for the ambassador of the tributary republic. The 
viceroy (recipient of the sixty thousand ducats) again promises aid 
during the summer, but Barton admits that at the arsenal he sees 
no preparations, while Hassan Pasha (probably with regret at his 
loss of pickings out of the expenditure) again expresses his belief 
that nothing will be done unless the Tripoli tumult should come 
off. The letter is as follows :— 


I was crediblye iriformed that the viceroy of Naples hath made open 
proclamation in his maister’s name that all the shippes of Levant especi- 
ally the Ragusians vppon paine of fire and sworde be readie to come this 
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sommer in his ayde against her matie which being here published I 
presentlie went to the viceroy informinge him thereof and complayning 
on the Ragusians whoe notwithstandinge they be tributaries to the Grand 
Signor and were commanded last sommer not to send out their shippes 
in favour of the k: of Spaine, yet, notwithstandinge they not onelie dis- 
obeyed his commandment therein but to shewe how much more they were 
affectionned to the k: of Spaine sent also with them 4 thowsande marri- 
ners, which did so much the more displease her matie for that from the 
Grand Signor and those subject vnto him her highness did rayther hope 
for ayde against the mightie common ennemie then hinderance, and 
therefore desired him to take order in time therefore by advertisinge the 
Grand Signor thereof and procure to send his straight severe command- 
ment vnto the Signoria that vppon paine of his displeasure they doe not 
send forth theire shippes or permitt their marriners to goe in the k: of 
Spaine his favor against her matie and to charge their Ambrs: here to 
admonishe theire maisters thereof, perswadinge him that by this he 
should clearlie perceave whither they bare greater affection dutie and 
obedience to the Grand Signor or the k: of Spaine, and that her matie 
should take it verie thanckfully as a manefest token of the Grand Signor 
affection and desier of the prosperitie of her maister’s affaires, which he 
promised faithfullie to doe and presentlye sent for the Ambrs. what passed 
betweene them as yett I cannot tell, for that as yesterdaye I was with 
him there about and since hearde no further of it, but will procure the 
expedicon earnestly. Beinge vppon this occasion with the Viceroy he 
again perswaded me of the preparacons of his maisters fleete against this 
sommer, but goinge dailie to the Arsenall I see no such likelyhoode and 
Hassan Bassa himself assureth me that vnless they be forced therto by 
the tumults of Tripoly they will not send forth one gallie. 

Other for the present I have not to certifye your honor, but wish to the 
same all perfect fellicitie. 


Epwarve Barron. 
Rapamet the first of Februarie 1588, 


The letters I have been able to use written by Barton end with 
the one of 1 Feb. 1589. There are others, however, in the Record 
Office in cipher, which ought to contain more interesting and 
valuable matter than the unciphered letters. I venture to think 
that if some one who has time to spare would tackle the cipher 
he would be amply rewarded. The ‘ Relationes’ of the Venetian 
ambassadors which have been so highly praised by Ranke, and 
from the manuscript copies of which, existing in various parts of 
Europe, he derived so much valuable and unique information for 
his ‘ Sketch of the Ottoman and Spanish Empires in the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries’ and his ‘ History of the Popes,’ would 
probably give other letters of Barton, and throw further light on 
the efforts made by him to induce the sultan to send a fleet into 
the Mediterranean against the Spaniard. For, as Mr. Froude has 
reminded us, the war did not finish with the defeat of the Armada. 
‘Essex went into Cadiz in 1596 as Drake had gone in 1587.’ Sir 
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Edward Barton continued to be on friendly terms with the sultan 
and his ministers, and probably did his best to secure Turkish aid, 
after he had learned the truth about the fate of the great Armada 
and the preparations which hostile observers believed to be sufficient 
‘to carry away England as ballast.’ Elizabeth herself assisted to 
maintain a good understanding by entering into a correspondence 
with the Sultan Valida. What was the character of this corre- 
spondence may to some extent be judged by the following translation of 
a portion of one of the Sultan Valida’s letters as given by Hakluyt. 


This present letter is written to the most gracious and most glorious, 
the wisest among women, and chosen among those which triumph vnder 
the standard of Jesus Christ, the most mighty and most rich gouernour, 
and most rare among womankinde in the world, the most gracious Queene 
of England, which follow the steps of the virgine Mary, whose end be 
prosperous and perfect, according to your hearts desire. I send your 
Majesty so honorable and sweet a salution of peace, that all the flocke of 
Nightingales with their melody cannot attaine to the like, much lesse this 
simple letter of mine. The singular loue which we haue conceiued 
one toward the other is like to a garden of pleasant birds: and the Lord 
God vouchsafe to saue and keepe you, and send your Maiesty an happy 
end both in this world and in the world to come. After the arriual of 
your honourable presents from the Court of your Maiesty, your Highnesse 
shall vnderstand that they came in such a season that euery minute 
ministred oceasion of long consolation by reason of the comming of your 
Maiesties Ambassadour to the triumphant Court of the Emperour, to our 
so great contentment as we could possibly wish, who brought a letter from 
your Maiesty, which with great honour was presented vnto vs by our 
eunuks, the paper whereof did smell most fragrantly of contents whereof 
we haue heard very attentiuely from point to point. I thinke it therefore 
expedient, that according to our mutuall affection, in any thing whatsoeuer 
may concerne the countreys which are subject to your Majesty, I neuer 
faile, hauing information giuen vnto me, in whatsoeuer occasion shall be 
ministred, to gratifie your Majesty to my power in any reasonable and 
conuenient matter, that all your subiects businesses and affaires may haue 
a wished and happy end. For I will alwayes be a sollicitour to the most 
mighty Emperour for your Maiesties affaires, that your Maiesty at all 
times may be fully satisfied. Peace be to your Maiesty, and to all such 
as follow rightly the way of God; Written the first day of the Moone of 
Rabie Liuoll in the yere of the Prophet, 1002. 


In 1597 Sir Edward Barton fell ill and went to the island of 
Halki, one of the Princes Islands, ten miles from Constantinople, 
an island famous as having been respected by the Turks, and 
allowed to be exclusively occupied by Christians down to the Greek 
revolution. There, possibly in the monastery over which Photius 
had once presided, he died. A slab with a Latin inscription, the 
letters of which are in relief, celebrates his devotion to her most 
glorious majesty, and after being lost sight of for some years was 
VOL. VIII.—NO, XXXI. HH 
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discovered thirty years ago, when Sir Henry Bulwer was ambassador 
to the Porte, and by him placed in a position near the monastery 
where it is now protected.'? 

All his efforts, however, so far as I can learn, appear to have been 
in vain. The defeat of Lepanto, the war with Persia, and the rising 
of the subject provinces in North Africa did much to deter the Turk 
from lending aid. The heavy bribes by which Spain was able to 
obtain the support of the ministers and favourites of the sultan pro- 
bably did more. But the unreadiness which the Turk has so often 
shown to arrive at any decision upon diplomatic questions until he is 
actually forced to do so was probably the main reason which led to 
Barton’s failure. Just as when in 1877 the Porte refused to listen 
to the united voice of Europe, or again as when it refused the 
urgent request of Lord Dufferin to send troops into Egypt, so in 
the Spanish struggle the sultan neglected to co-operate with 
England. There was abundance of promises, but one excuse after 
another would be found, and the end was the usual one, that 
nothing was done. 

Epwin Pears. 


12 See Excuisu Historicau Review, vii. 116 (1892), 





The Royal Navy under Charles I 


Part I.—THe SEAMEN 


HE life of Charles, Lord Howard of Effingham and earl of 
Nottingham, commander of the English fleet in 1588, and fcr 
thirty-three years lord high admiral of England, may be regarded as 
the link between the medieval and modern navy. Born in 1536 ard 
dying in 1624, his era connects the cogs and crayers, carracks and 
balingers of the Plantagenets, then still in use, with the established 
royal navy of James I, a fleet divided into rates, controlled on 
present principles, and differing but little in essentials from that 
existing up to the introduction of armour and machine guns. His 
period of authority included the struggle which shaped isolated 
maritime essays into an organised navy and fashioned a school of 
seamanship of which the traditions have never since been lost. 
Although we cannot point to any important measure known to be 
directly due to his initiative, his influence, during at any rate the 
earlier half of his time of office, must, judging by results, have been 
always exercised towards the selection of capable men for command, 
towards the adoption of any promising invention or improvement, and 
towards the encouragement and welfare of the seamen on whom the 
stress of work and danger must fall, and for whcm he always showed 
a humane sympathy. At the time of trial he proved himself equal 
to his responsibilities, and that he was so well served by his 
subordinates of all grades implies a confidence and respect on their 
part not given merely to a peer and an officer of the crown, but to 
one in whose skill, care, and kindliness experience had already taught 
men of all ranks to confide. Then, as now, only an able leader 
had good officers and willing men. He clung too long to office, and 
his old age was sullied by an eagerness for money amounting 
almost to avarice and by the unwavering support given to one as 
unworthy of it as Mansell; no allegation, however, was ever made 
against his own honesty, either of act or purpose, and for the rest 
his years are his best excuse. He has a right to be judged by 
his season of vigorous manhood, when acting with the other sea 
heroes of the age of Elizabeth, among whom he holds an honourable 
place. 


nH 2 
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The reign of James I may be looked upon as a maritime truce, 
during which old antagonisms remained latent while new ones were 
springing into life. The contest with Spain was practically 
terminated, that power having been vanquished not so much by 
English superiority of seamanship as by the national decay due to 
causes patent to all students of history. But now other and more 
dangerous rivals were to be faced in France and the United 
Provinces, both wealthier than England, the former temporarily 
strong in a centralised monarchy of which the resources were to 
be wielded by Richelieu, and in an army reorganised and a navy 
created by him, the latter spiritually strong from the same sources 
as had stirred English thought, with traditions of naval supremacy 
reaching back to the dawn of European commerce and proud of a 
successful contest with the greatest of European states. Moreover 
the fresh strife was to be waged under less favourable conditions 
than heretofore. Against Spain England occupied a position of 
strategical advantage; her fleets concentrated at any western port 
could strike at either the mother- country or at the straggling, 
disconnected colonies of the new world. Against France and the 
Netherlands she was between hammer and anvil, her own harbours 
continually threatened, her commerce exposed to constant attack, 
and her fleets quite insufficient in strength for their new duties. 
Nor had the interval of peace been utilised in view of the approach- 
ing conflict, although it cannot be said that warnings were wanting. 
The royal ships were fewer in number and of little greater strength 
than at the death of Elizabeth ; few improvements had been effected 
in their construction, while seamanship had greatly deteriorated, 
owing to the decay of the fishing industry, the lack of enterprise 
and long voyages, and the bad treatment of the men. England 
was still dependent on Russia for cordage and other naval neces- 
saries, an administrative weakness of which Spain had endeavoured 
to take advantage in 1597 by negotiating with the rulers of Russia 
and Poland for a cessation of such exports to England and Holland,! 
but a weakness which might have formidable results with enemies 
planted on the line of communication. The Dutch had taken the 
lesson to heart, for, since that year, they had made their own 
cordage.? 

An examination of the comparative wealth and state revenues 
of the three countries would show the relative position of England 
to be still less favourable. Although the commerce of this country 
had increased during the reign of James, the royal revenue, except 
that drawn from the customs, had remained nearly stationary, 
while the administration was more extravagant than that of 
Iilizabeth, and the salaries of officials and the prices of materials 


' Cott. MSS. Otho E, vii. £ 263, 2 Ibid. 
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and labour were higher, owing to the influx of the precious metals. 
The wars of France and the Netherlands had indirectly given room 
for expansion to English commercial and speculative activity, but, 
in the one case, the reign of Henry IV, and, in the other, the truce 
with Spain had enabled both countries to meet their rival on more 
equal terms. The same causes operated throughout the reign of 
Charles, for it may be held that the place of England as a naval 
power in 1642 was even relatively lower than in 1625, and this 
without reference to the question of good or bad government, for 
any attempt to maintain a maritime supremacy comparative to the 
last years of the sixteenth century would have entailed national 
bankruptcy. That strength was a temporary and, in a sense, 
artificiak condition, attributable not to the actual power or resources 
of the country, but to the momentary cessation of the compression 
of mercantile rivalry and competition, to the stimulus due to the 
increase of circulating coin, and, in a lesser degree, to the wave of 
moral exaltation then moving the Teutonic races.* Indeed, it may 
be said in favour of the ship-money writs that but for the fleets they 
enabled Charles to send to sea, and so present a semblance of power, 
the strife with France and Holland might have been precipitated by 
nearly half a century. That they had some such intimidating 
influence was shown by the care taken by the French fleets also 
cruising to avoid meeting them, and the efforts of the French court 
to evade the question of the dominion of the narrow seas. It was 
fortunate for England that the troubles of the Fronde coincided 
with the first Dutch war, for had the strength of France been then 
thrown into the balance against fleets and dockyards still organised 
on a Tudor scale, which had undergone little expansion during two 
reigns, the maritime glory of this country might have had an 
early end. Even if Charles had not quarrelled with his parliaments, 
no grants of theirs could have kept pace with the rapid growth of 
French prosperity ; in 1609, after paying off an enormous amount 
of crown debts, the yearly revenue was 20,000,000 livres,‘ and in 
1645 it was 3,560,0001.° The ordinary revenue of the English 
crown in 1610 was 461,000/., in 1623 539,000I., in 1635 618,000/.,® 
and for the five years from 1637 to 1641 it averaged 895,0001. a 
year, exclusive of ship money.’ I have been unable to obtain any 
statistics for the United Provinces, but as the trade and commercial 
marine on which they relied were greater than those of England it 
is obvious that a contest with France alone would have over- 
whelmingly strained our resources during the reign of Charles I, 


3 Mr. del Mar (Hist. of the Precious Metals, p. 209), quoting Tooke and D’Avenant, 
estimates the stock of gold and silver coin in England and Wales in 1560 at 1,100,000/., 
and in 1600 at 4,000,0001. 

* Martin, Hist. de la France, x. 446. 5 Kolb, Condition cf Nations, p. 209. 

* Gardiner, Hist. of England, x. 222. 7 Parl. Debates, 31 Aug. 1660. 
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and that an alliance of the two states would, in all probability, 
have been most disastrous to us. M. Lefévre Pontalis indeed, in 
the first chapter of his ‘ Vie de Jean de Witt’ states exactly that the 
Datch merchant marine comprised 10,000 sail and 168,000 men ; 
but, as he gives no authority and may be referring to any one of 
the first seventy-five years of the seventeenth century, the informa- 
tion in that form is valueless for purposes of comparison. 

The accession of Charles led to a more active prosecution of the 
war with Spain, signalised by the Cadiz expedition of 1625, and the 
administrative incidents of this voyage enable us to measure the 
decadence of seamanship and the utter collapse of the official 
executive during the twenty years of peace. Efforts had been 
made to get the fleet away during the summer, but, owing to want 
of money, stores, and men, it did not sail till 8 Oct., too late in 
thé season to do effective service. Disease raged amongst the 
soldiers and sailors assembled at Plymouth, and not a boat went 
ashore but some of its men deserted. Of 2,000 recruits sent first to 
Holland and then to Plymouth only 1,500 arrived at the seaport, of 
whom 500 were ill;* and the few professional sea captains there, 
who saw the unpromising material in men and supplies being 
collected, continually warned the council and Buckingham of the 
results to be expected from the quality of the men and provisions 
and the want of clothing. When the expedition finally sailed, its 
equipment appears to have been rather that of a defeated and 
disheartened fleet returning home after long service than of a long 
planned and prepared enterprise. The ships were leaky and their 
gear defective; the ‘St. George’ was fitted with sails which were 
used by the ‘Triumph’ in 1588, while her shrouds were ‘the old 
“ Garland’s ” and all stark rotten.’ Another officer writes: ‘ There 
was great wrong done . . . by pretending the ships were fit to go 
to sea.’ Even before they left port the casks were so faulty that 
Leer came up in the ships’ pumps, so that by November they were 
reduced to beverage of cider ‘that stinks worse than carrion, and 
have no other drink.’ A few days after leaving Plymouth it was 
already thought necessary to put five men on four men’s allowance, 
and by December they were on half rations which ‘stinks so as 
no dog of Paris Garden would eat it.’ Men ill fed and ill clothed, 
sent across the bay in early winter, easily broke down, and whcn 
they arrived off Cadiz, after a twenty-one days’ voyage, aud before 
even seeing the enemy, one-fourth of the men on six of the men-of- 
war were on the sick list.'"° The ‘ Convertine’ had only fifteen men 
in a watch. In November ‘the sickness is so great that there are 


§ State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, vi. 23. 
® Blundell to Buckingham, ibid. ix. 15. 
10 There were only nine king’s ships in the fleet. 
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not seamen enough to keep the watches,’ '! and a month later there 
were not. ten men fit for duty on board the ‘St. George.’'? Cecil, 
the commander-in-chief, was a soldier of only average capacity 
accustomed to the methodical Dutch military discipline, and he was 
aghast at the ways of his officers, who, besides being ignorant of 
their work, shared what plunder there was with their men. Many 
of the captains were landsmen who depended on their subordinates 
to handle their vessels, and these men, unaccustomed to large ships 
and to sailing in comparatively close order, were constantly in 
difficulties. It does not seem to have occurred to Cecil or 
his advisers that any sailing orders were necessary during the 
voyage out, and the result of independent management was that 
collisions were frequently occurring ; beakheads, galleries, and 
bowsprits were carried away, and ‘the confusion was such that 
some had their starboard when others had their larboard tacks on 
board.’'* Sometimes the ships chased each other, under the 
impression that they were enemies, although the differences between 
the English and Spanish schools of shipbuilding were almost as 
great as those to be observed in a cruiser of the middle of this 
century and a merchantman of the same time. Two transports 
with 800 soldiers on board, perhaps thinking that they had better 
prospects of success by themselves than with Cecil, deserted and 
turned pirates." 

The flagship was the ‘ Anne Royal,’ Nottingham’s ‘ Ark Royal’ 
of 1588, of which he lovingly said that she was ‘the odd ship of 
the world for all conditions;’ she was handy enough for the 
Elizabethan seamen who built her and knew how to work a ship at 
sea, but she did not win favour in the eyes of Cecil and his officers, 
who complained that they could not make her lie to and that she 
rolled too much for their dainty stomachs. Nottingham’s opinion 
of them might have been even more scathing than theirs of the 
‘Anne Royal.’ More justly Cecil expressed his astonishment 
at the amount of theft which prevailed. He could not prevent his 
captains pillaging the cargoes of prizes, ‘ a thing of such custom at 
sea that I cannot see how it will be remedied.’ The men he considers 
the worst ever seen ; ‘ they are so out of order and command and so 
stupefied that punish them or beat them they will scarce stir.’"> Sick 
and starving it was not their fault if they were dull and inefticient ; 
but neither Cecil nor those next him in rank were the men 
to rouse English sailors to those efforts which, when well led, they 
can be moved to make under circumstances of surpassing distress. 


" Cecil to Conway, State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, ix. 39. 
12 Tbid. xi. 49. 


13 Levet’s Relation of Cadiz Voyage, Coke MSS. 
' Coke to Buckingham, State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, viii. 41. 
1 Voyage to Cadiz in 1625 (Camden Society). 
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Perhaps this Cadiz expedition indicates the low-water mark of 
English seamanship. There have been many previous and subse- 
quent occasions when fleets were sent to sea equally ill found and 
ill provided, but never, before or since, have we such accounts of 
utter incapacity in the mere everyday work of a sailor’s duties. 
The shameful picture of that confused mass of ships crowded 
together helplessly, without order or plan, colliding with each other, 
chasing cr deserting at their own will, the officers losing spars and 
sails from ignorance of the elementary principles of their art, is the 
indictment against the government of James I which had allowed 
the seamanship of Elizabeth to die out in this generation. It was 
the first time that the new system of the commissionership had 
been tried by conditions of active service, and on the side of stores 
and provisions, for which they were mainly responsible, the break- 
down was as complete as on the side of navigation. Assuming their 
honesty, which was probable, but of which some of their contempo- 
raries hint doubts, they were mostly merchants or court officials, 
unacquainted with naval matters and evidently unable to adopt the 
routine peace control to which they were accustomed to the wider 
requirements of war time. As even the normal method of inspec- 
tion was almost nominal, depending mainly on subordinate officials 
of little character, capacity, or responsibility, such stores as were 
brought now under the pressure of immediate necessity usually 
proved expensive and bad. Among the higher officials the impres- 
sion given by the State Papers, now and afterwards, is that their 
chief desire was to get money sent to them on some pretext-— 
purchase of clothes or arms, payment of wages, &c.—and that they 
could then trust to their own ingenuity to account for its expendi- 
ture, possibly for the benefit of the service, certainly for their own. 
Not even a nominal system of inspection existed in the victualling 
department. The two contractors, Apsley and Darrell, appear, 
when the commissioners had once given their orders, to have sent 
what provisions they pleased on board the ships quite independently 
of any supervision or of any way of calling them to account for 
supplies infinitely more deadly to our men than the steel and lead 
of the enemy.’ 

Naval historians have usually considered the condition of the 
seaman, a mere pawn in the game, as of little account compared 
with graphic descriptions of sea fights and the tactics of opposing 
fleets ; he had, however, not only existence but memories, and an 
examination of his treatment under the government of Charles I 
will systematise scattered references and may go far to explain why 
the royal navy ‘ went solid’ for the parliament in 1642. We have 
seen that there was little demand for his services during the reign 


‘6 Sir Allen Apsley, also lieutenant of the Tower, was victualler from 1612 till 1630, 
and Sir Sampson Darrell (with Apsley) from 1628 till 1630. 
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of James I, though the few men employed had reason to be mutinous 
and discontented under their scanty fare and uncertain wages.’” 
With Charles on the throne the sea-going population was called 
away from the fisheries and trading voyages to man the royal fleets, 
although the attitude of the parliament caused smaller resources to 
be available to support their cost. The sailor, being a despised and 
inarticulate quantity, soon felt the result. When the ships of the 
Cadiz fleet straggled ignominiously home in midwinter, some to 
Kinsale, some to Milford, Falmouth, Plymouth, and other western 
ports, a cry for help went up from the captains and officials con- 
cerned. The ‘Anne Royal’ had scarcely fifteen men in a watch; a 
vessel at Milford had not sufficient to man her long boat, and the 
dried fish remaining was ‘ so corrupt and bad that the very savour 
thereof is contagious.’'* Pennington, who was usually more intel- 
ligible than grammatical, wrote from Plymouth that ‘ the greatest 
part of the seamen being sick or dead, so that few of them have 
sufficient sound men to bring their ships about,’ '® and ‘a miserable 
infection among them, and they die very fast.’ St. Leger told 
Conway that it would not be possible to move the men till they 
had recovered some strength; ‘they stink as they go, and the 
poor rags they have are rotten and ready to fall off, and that 
many of the officers were in nearly as bad case as their men. 
But the government had expended all its available means in the 
preparation, such as it was, of the expedition, and could neither pay 
the men off nor provide them with clothes, victuals, or medical aid. 
Moreover the attention of Buckingham was fixed rather on the 
equipment of another fleet than on the plight of the men, a con- 
dition which he doubtless regarded as one they should accept 
naturally, and a detail unworthy of Ja haute politique in which he 
and his master intrepidly considered themselves such proficients. 
Pennington had orders tocollect forty sail at Plymouth, but as yet had 
only four ships.*! There were no stores, no surgeons, and no drugs, 
he reported, and everything on board the returned vessels would 
have to be replaced, even the hammocks being ‘ infected and loath- 
some ;’ the mayor of the town would not permit the sick men to be 
put ashore, so that contagion spread among the few healthy remain- 
ing. He hints that there is little hope of getting fresh men to go 
when they had their probable fate before their eyes. All the remedy 
the council seemed to find was to order the commissioners to pre- 
pare estimates for fleets of various strengths, while the ‘ Anne 
Royal’ and four other ships were lying in the Downs with their 
‘companies almost grown desperate,’ the men dying daily and the 
survivors mutinous. In March Pennington, who was an honest, 

” EneuisH Historican Review, vii. 474 f., July 1892. 

18 State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, xviii. 63 1. 

Ibid. 75. © Ibid. xii. 81. 1 Ibid. xx. 25, February 1626. 
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straightforward man and a good seaman, and who wrote to Buck- 
ingham in an independent and even reproving way, which reflects 
some credit on both of them in that servile age, says that he has 
tweaty-nine ships, but neither victuals, clothes, nor men ; that those 
sent down run away as fast as they are pressed. ‘I wish you were 
a spectator a little, to hear their cries and exclamations; here die 
eight or ten daily,’ and, if something is not done, ‘ you will break 
my heart.’ ** Under James the men had considered that the galleys 
were better than the royal service; thus early in the reign of his 
son they had come to the conclusion that hanging was preferable.” 

But Buckingham was quite superior to all such ‘particulars. 
Complaints had been made to him that merchantmen were chased 
into the Downs by Dunkirkers, while the men-of-war lying there 
did not even weigh anchor. He sharply censured Palmer, who was 
in command, but Palmer’s reply was a variation of the old legal 
defence ; they had not been chased, and if they had been he was with- 
out victuals or necessaries enabling him to move.™ As the captain of 
one of his ships wrote to Nicholas that he had no sails, and that he 
could not obtain their deliyery without cash payment, the second 
portion of his statement was probably true. The greatest stress, 
however, fell upon Pennington at Plymouth. It need hardly be 
said that there was not yet a dockyard there; but there was not 
even a government storehouse, the lack of which mattered less 
us there were no stores, such provisions as were procured being 
urgently needed for the daily requirements.of the crews. In April 
Pennington heard that there was 2,000/. coming down, but he was 
already indebted 2,500I., for which he had pledged his own credit, 
and his estate ran risk of foreclosure unless the mortgage was 
cleared.» He adds: ‘I pray you to consider what these poor souls 
have endured for the space of these thirteen or fourteen months 
by sickness, badness of victuals, and nakedness.’ Official routine 
worked, in some respects, smoothly enough. If some of the officers 
and men—like those of the ‘ St. Peter,’ a prize in the royal service 
—petitioned Buckingham direct, begging for their discharge, saying 
that they could get neither pay nor food and would have perished 
from want if they had not been supplied by their friends, they were 
referred to the commissioners, who suavely remarked: ‘There are 
many other ships in the same predicament.’* If others applied 
direct to the commissioners, they were told to go to those who 
hired them, as the navy board would ‘ neither meddle nor make’ 
with them, ‘ which answer of theirs I find strange,’ says Penning- 
ton.” One day the crew of the ‘ Swiftsure’ mutinied and went 


' 22 State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, xxii. 33, and Coke MSS. 4 Mar. 1626. 
*3 Coke MSS. 27 Feb. 1626, ** State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, xiii. 67 and 73. 
% Tbid. xxiv. 9, and Coke MSS. 12 Apr, 1626. 
*° State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, xxiv. 24. 27 Ibid, xxy. 45, 
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ashore, intending to desert in a body. He went after them and 
persuaded them to return, but ‘their cases are so lamentable that 
they are not much to be blamed, for when men have endured 
misery at sea and cannot be relieved at home in their own country, 
what a misery of miseries is it!’** Not all the officers of rank 
were as kindly as Pennington; Sir John Watts could. only see 
in the clamour of ragged and starving men ‘insolent mis- 
demeanours.’ At Harwich the mutineers vowed that they would 
no longer shiver on board, but would lie in the best beds in the 
town, all the elysium the poor fellows aspired to. It almost seemed 
as though the naval. service was disintegrating and that such 
organisation as it had attained was to be broken up, since the ship- 
wrights and labourers at the dockyards were also unpaid, although 
they did not find it so difficult to obtain credit. Pennington was 
now almost despairing, and said that having kept the men together 
by promises as long as he could only immediate payment would 
prevent them deserting en masse, and ‘it would grieve any man’s 
heart to hear their lamentations, to see their wants and nakedness, 
and not to be able to help them.’* Thereis a curious resemblance 
between these words and those used nearly forty years before by 
Nottingham in describing the condition of the men who had saved 
England from the Armada, and who were likewise left to starve and 
die, their work being done. But any comparison is, within certain 
limits, in favour of Charles and Buckingham. Elizabeth had 
money, but all through her life held that men were cheaper than 
gold. In 1626 the sailors were the first victims of the quarrel 
between king and parliament, a struggle in which, and in its legacy 
of foreign wars, they bore a heavy share of the burden, and from 
which even to-day they have reaped less benefit than any other 
class of the community. 

The original estimate for the Cadiz fleet was under 300,000/., but 
in 1631 it was calculated that altogether, for the land and sea forces, 
it had amounted to half a million,*° and as the government found 
it impossible to procure this or any serviceable sum they resorted to 
the expedient of nominally raising wages all round.** The seaman’s 
monthly pay, ten shillings during the reign of James, had been 
temporarily raised to fourteen for the attack on Cadiz; in future 
it was to be permanently fifteen shillings, subject to a deduction of 
sixpence for the Chatham chest, fourpence for a preacher, and two- 
pence for a barber, and, as the scale remained in force till the civil 
war, and was eventually paid with comparative punctuality, I append 
the full list for all ranks, per month, here.® 

*8 Pennington to Buckingham, ibid. xxiv. 33. 
29 Thid. xxiv. 65. % Ibid. exevi. 32. 
3! Proc. April 1626. 
* State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, xxxy. 19, and Add. MSS, 9339, f. 24. 
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The purpose in appointing lieutenants was 


to breed young gentlemen for the sea service .... The reason why 
there are not now so many able sea-captains as there is use of is because 
there hath not been formerly allowance for lieutenants, whereby gentlemen 
of worth and quality might be encouraged to go to sea. Andif peace had 
held a little longer the old sea captains would have been worn out, as 
that the state must have relied wholly on mechanick men that have been 
bred up from swabbers, and .... to make many of them would cause 
sea service in time to be despised by gentlemen of worth, who will refuse 
to serve at sea under such captains.*? 


According to this view the original naval lieutenant was equiva- 
lent to the modern midshipman, in which case his pay seems very 
high, unless it is to be explained by the tendency to favour social 
position. The midshipman, introduced somewhat later, was at first 
only an able seaman with special duties. 

As at the time the crown was making these liberal promises it 
had not sufficient money to fit out two ships required for special 
service on the Barbary coast, and as vessels were being kept in 
nominal employment because even a few hundred pounds could not 
be raised wherewith to pay off their crews, it is not surprising that 
the men showed no renewed eagerness to die lingeringly for their 
country, and that the proclamation of April needed a corollary in 
the shape of another threatening deserters with the penalty of death. 
This was issued on 18 June, anda week later the crew of the ‘ Lion’ 

33 According to rate of ship. 

3 Only to 1st, 2nd, and 3rd rates; ‘a place not formerly allowed.’ 

35 «Not formerly allowed ;’ his duties were akin to those of a musketry instructor 
of to-day. 

36 Six rates of vessels are classified. All carry trumpeters, and the first four 
drummers and fifers. It should, perhaps, be noted that both lieutenants and corporals 


were employed in 1588, but afterwards discontinued. 
*. Egerton MSS, 2541, f. 131. 
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at Portsmouth, 400 or 500 strong, left the ship with the intention 
of marching up to London. The officers read the last proclamation 
to them, and promised to write about their grievances ; but the men, 
quite unappalled, replied that ‘their wives and children were 
starving and they perishing on board.’ ** Wives and children were 
neglected factors in the dynastic combinations of Charles and 
Buckingham, and husbands and fathers might consider themselves 
amply rewarded if their efforts enabled the king to restore the 
Palatinate to his nephew. The commissioners complained de- 
spondingly that they were unable to progress with the new fleet while 
the back wages were unpaid, and ‘ the continual clamour . . . doth 
much distract and discourage us.’ *® The ‘ Swiftsure’ at Portsmouth 
had only 150 instead of 250 men, of whom fifty were raw boys, and 
all the other ships there were but half manned. Palmer, com- 
manding in the Downs, had never suffered such extremity even in 
war time, he said, and his men flatly refused to work unless they 
were fed, a really justifiable form of strike. At this date there 
were six men-of-war and ten armed merchantmen at Portsmouth, 
but, says Gyffard, the men ‘ run away as fast as they are sent .. . 
all things so out of order as that I cannot see almost any possi- 
bility for the whole fleet to go to sea in a long time.’ *° The inten- 
sity of Captain Gyffard’s feelings somewhat obscured his clearness 
of expression. ‘The lessons of the previous year appear to have 
taught nothing; the victuallers were still sending in provisions of 
the old bad quality, and the beef sent to Portsmouth weighed only 
2 lbs. the piece, instead of the 4 lbs. for which the crown was charged. 
The Chatham shipwrights threatened to cease work unless they 
were paid, and Pennington, now at Portsmouth, wrote that after all 
the preparations, extending over some months, there were no ham- 
mocks and not even cans or platters to eat and drink from. All 
these requests and complaints poured in nearly daily on Bucking- 
ham who should have been an organising genius to deal with the 
complex disorder, instead of merely a man of some talent and much 
optimism, also troubled by a refractory parliament, perverse con- 
tinental powers scornful of his ingenuous diplomacy, and the varied 
responsibilities of all the other departments of the government. In 
September the commissioners pointed out to him that a debt of 
4,000/. a month was being incurred for want of 14,000I. to pay off 
the men, who were now reduced to stealing their daily food; those 
in the river were so disorderly that the board could not meet without 
danger, as the sailors threatened to break the doors down on them 
and the shipwrights from Chatham had besieged them for twenty 
days." By this time, however, as the result of requiring the coast 
towns to provide ships, forced loans, and other measures, Willoughby 


% State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, xxx. 48. % Tbid. 75. 
Ibid. xxxiii. 27, July 1626, | Ibid, xxxy, 44, 
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was at sea with a fleet, but one which was a third weaker in strength 
than had been intended. Before reaching Falmouth he found 
twenty tuns of ‘ stinking beer’ on his own ship, and the rest of the 
squadron was as ill off. The men were ‘ poor and mean’ physically, 
and deficient in number, the stores generally bad and insufficient, 
there being only enough provisions to go to the Straits of Gibraltar 
and back again, and the excursion being useless, because too late in 
the year, when all the enemies’ fleets had returned home.*? The 
complaint of want of men was met by an order that he should 
take on board 500 soldiers to help in working the ships; in two 
vessels intended for him two-thirds of the men had run away, being 
too glad to escape at the cost of forfeiting five months’ wages due 
to them, and the commissioners proposed to fill their places ‘ by 
forcing men to work with threatenings, having no money to pay 
them.’ ** The artless belief of their kind in the efficacy of threats 
once more placed them in a foolish position. The crew of the‘ Happy 
Entrance’ refused to sail, saying that they would rather be hanged 
ashore than starve at sea,‘‘ but even the relentless egotism of 
Charles was not equal to hanging them. 

It may be said for the commissioners that their position was 
not a happy one, seeing that they were continually ordered to per- 
form impossibilities. When they were told to provide fresh ships and 
men, they retorted that they were already keeping twelve vessels in 
pay for want of money to discharge the crews, the wages bill-alone 
running at the rate of 1,782/.a month. Other men sent away 
with tickets, which could not be paid when presented, congregated 
round their house whenever they met for business, shouting and 
threatening and causing them actual personal fear. There was 
20,0001. owing to the victuallers, and they, in December, refused 
any further supplies until they had some money, the result being 
that, at Portsmouth, ‘the common seamen grew insolent for want 
of victuals,’ wrote Sir John Watts, who; in his own person, only 
suffered from the insolence of a well-lined belly. Sir Allen Apsley, 
the chief victualling contractor, justified himself to the council and 
pointed out the serious consequences to be feared.‘ 

By the late .mutinous carriage of those few sailors of but one of 
H.M. ships, the ‘ Reformation,’ the humours of the rest of the fleet may be 
conjectured . . . What disorder, then, may be feared if twenty times that 
number, having no promise of speedy payment, no victuals, fresh or salt, nor 
ground for the officers to persuade or control—for, alas ! say they, when men 
have no money nor clothes to wear (much less to pawn), nor victuals to eat, 
what would you have them do? Starve? This is likely to be the condi- 
tion of the ships now in the Downs and those at Portsmouth, having not 
two days’ victuals if equally divided . . . . not having any victuals at all 


* Willoughby to Nicholas, ibid. xxxv. 102 and 109 1. 
43 Thid. xxxvi. 60. 4" Ibid. xxxvii. 57. 45 Tbid, xxxix. 78. 
%@ Tbid, xli. 56, 1626. 
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but from hand to mouth upon the credit of my deputies, who are able to 
trust no longer, so as this great disorder may be seen bearing very near 
even to the point of extremity. 


About 2,200 men were in this plight, and matters must indeed have 
been bad when it was no longer to the victualler’s profit to supply 
the carrion beef and fetid beer useless for any other purpose than 
to feed seamen. Punishment and promises were becoming equally 
useless. An officer at Portsmouth had to confess that punishing 
his men only made them more rebellious, and they revenged them- 
selves by cutting his ship’s cable, in hopes that she might drift 
ashore ; like Apsley, he remarked that they were only victualled 
from hand to mouth, but adds, ‘with refuse and old stuff.’ ’ 
Charles was going to recover the Palatinate by means of his fleet, 
but Pennington’s opinion of the armed merchantmen which made 
up the bulk of the royal force was not high. He considered that 
two men-of-war could beat the fifteen he had with him, as their 
ordnance was mostly useless and they had not ammunition for 
more than a two hours’ fight.'* Nor, from incidental references, 
can the discipline on these auxiliary ships have been such as to 
promise success. In 1625 they had to be forced under fire at Cadiz 
by threats; in 1628, at Rochelle, they fired vigorously but well out 
of any useful or hazardous range. In this year the captain of one 
of them killed, injured, and maltreated his men, while he and five 
gentlemen volunteers consumed sixteen men’s allowance of food every 
day, and in January 1627, when some of them lying in Stokes Bay 
were ordered westward, they mutinied and would only sail for the 
Downs. . 

In despair the council resorted to the expedient of a special 
commission to imquire into the state of the navy, nineteen in 
number and including eight seamen, perhaps in the hope of gaining 
time, but probably from sheer prescription of routine.’ While the 
naval organisation was crumbling they took careful measurements 
of the dimensions of each ship, and anxiously examined whether 
Burrell had used his own or government barges for the conveyance 
of stores. When they inquired at what cost ships were built, the 
answer came in a petition from the Chatham shipwrights that they 
had been twelve months ‘without one penny pay, neither having 
any allowance for meat or drink, by which many of them having 
pawned all they can, others turned out of doors for non-payment of 
rent, which with the cries of their wives and children for food and 
necessaries doth utterly dishearten them.’*® John Wells, store- 
keeper to the navy, had 7} years’ pay owing tohim, and it may be 
inferred that, unless he was more honest than his fellows, the crown, 
if it did not pay him directly, had to do soindirectly. The treasurer 


** Philpott to Nicholas, ibid. liii. 8 and 77. 


48 Tbid. xii. 100. 
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of the navy, like the victualler, had refused to make any more 
advances on his own credit, but when the Chatham men marched 
up to London in a body he promised to settle their claims, a promise 
which was not fulfilled. Then the special commissioners had to 
deal with the crews of the ‘ Lion,’ ‘ Vanguard,’ and ‘ Reformation.’ 
The men of the ‘ Vanguard’ told them that they were in want of 
food, clothing, firing, and lodging, ‘ being forced to lie on the cold 
decks.’ *! The sailors, like the shipwrights, came to London in the 
hope of obtaining some relief, but with even less success. Their 
ragged misery was an outrage on the curled and scented decorum 
of the court, and Charles perhaps feared that they might not con- 
fine themselves to mere vociferation, and had no liking for the part 
of a Richard Plantagenet in face of a threatening mob. He con- 
fined himself to ordering the lord mayor to guard the gates and 
prevent them coming near the court, and Apsley, in his other 
capacity as lieutenant of the Tower, was directed to ‘repress the 
insolencies of mariners’ by ‘ shot or other offensive ways.’ >? Pro- 
bably death from Apsley’s ‘ shot’ was, even if as certain, a less 
painful fate than that frem his victuals. As for Charles, we 
may suppose that the lesson in kingly honour, justice, and 
responsibility was not thrown away on those of his seamen who 
lived till 1642. Notwithstanding the financial straits of the govern- 
ment large schemes relating to the increase of the number of ships 
and the construction of new docks were being continually planned, 
In naval as in other affairs Buckingham’s vision was fixed on the 
future, careless of the present. Such money and supplies as were 
obtained did not go far towards relieving the necessities of the 
sailors. In May Mervyn found that his own crew came un- 
pleasantly ‘’twixt the wind and his nobility,’ for, ‘ by reason of want 
of clothing, they are become so loathsome and so nastily sick as to 
be not only unfit to labour but to live.’** Among the State Papers, 
undated but assigned to this year, occurs the first instance of a 
round robin that I have noticed ; the men signing it refuse to weigh 
anchor until provisioned.** 

Despite all these drawbacks Buckingham had contrived to get 
together the Rhé fleet of 1627, by various means, although the pecu- 
niary receipts were not nearly adequate to the requirements. Some 
8,800 seamen were employed, and when they came home were worse 
off than ever,.and the monotonous sequence of complaints was con- 
tinued with greater intensity. The crew of the ‘ Assurance’ deserted 
in a body; the sailors at Plymouth were stealing the soldiers’ arms 
and selling them to obtain bread,® and wages were running on at 
the rate of 5,000/. a month, because there was no money wherewith to 

51 State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, xlix. 68, January 1627. 


82 Tbid. liii. 9 and 10, February 1627. 83 Mervyn to Buckingham, <bid. lxiv. 76. 
8 Ibid, lxxxviii. 62, 1627. 53 Ibid, lxxxv. 61. 
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pay off the men. By December 500 sailors of the returned fleet had 
died at Plymouth, and both there and at Portsmouth the townspeople 
refused to have the sick men billeted ashore, for at Plymouth they 
professed to have never shaken off the infectious fever spread by 
the men of the Cadiz fleet. If we had any statistics at all of the 
death and disease on board the fleets of 1625-8, the figures would 
probably be ghastly in the terrible mental and physical suffering 
they would represent; in this century the ‘wailing-place’ on the 
quays of Amsterdam, where the friends and relatives of Dutch 
sailors bid them farewell, was well known, but every royal ship was 
a wailing-place for English wives and mothers. Nicholas, as 
Buckingham’s secretary, sometimes had franker communications 
than were sent to his master. Mervyn wrote to him that the king 
would shortly have more ships than men, there being commonly 
twenty or thirty fresh cases of sickness every day, and 


the more than miserable condition of the men, who have neither shoes, 
stockings, nor rags to cover their nakedness . . . all the ships are so 
infectious that I fear if we hold the sea one month we shall not bring men 
enough home to moor the ships. You may think I make it worse, but I 
vow to God that I cannot deliver it in words. . . . The poor men bear all 
as patiently as they can . . . I much wonder that so little care be taken 
to preserve men that are so hardly bred. I have used my best cunning 
to make the ‘ Vanguard’ wholesome. Ihave caused her to be washed all 
over, fore and aft, every second day ; to be perfumed with tar burnt and 
frankincense ; to be aired ’twixt decks with pans of charcoal; to be twice 
a week washed with vinegar. . . . Yet if to-day we get together 200 men 
within four days afterwards we have not one hundred.” 


Watts, at Portsmouth, who in the intervals of solicitation of money 
for himself and preferment for his son wrote abusively of men who 
asked at least food and clothing in midwinter, was a man after 
Charles’s own heart, for he also had arranged with the governor of 
the town to use ‘ shot,’ if necessary, when the seamen came showing 
their tattered clothes and making ‘ scandalous speeches.’ ** Mervyn, 
in the letter to Nicholas quoted above, admits that he has overdrawn 
his pay, but asks for another advance, and doubtless officers who 
had friends at court, or who could afford to bribe, had little difficulty 
in obtaining their salaries. Nicholas, for instance, who subsequently 
developed into a knight and secretary of state, had an itching palm on 
occasion. On the other hand, even in later years, when the pressure 
was not so great, if the paymaster or pursers advanced any portion of 
the wages already due to the mere sailor, a discount of 20 per cent. was 
deducted for the favour. The need for men caused boys and weakly 
adults to be pressed, for the merchant was also competing with tho 
royal service, owners paying 30s. a month, and during the winter the 

56 Tbid. lxxxvi. 42. 5” Ibid. lxxxyii. 87, December 1627. 
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mortality among them was great.®® In January 1628 Mervyn reported 
from Plymouth that there were no hammocks, and ‘ the men lodge on 
the bare decks . . . their condition miserable beyond relation ; many 
are sonaked and exposed to the weather in doing their duties that their 
toes and feet miserably rot and fall away piecemeal, being mortified 
with extreme cold.’ A few days later he said that things were worse 
than ever, that the vessels were full of sick men, they being refused 
ashore.*! Notwithstanding the refusal to have them ashore their 
diseases spread so rapidly on land that both Plymouth and Ports- 
mouth were ‘ like to perish.’ 

A striking feature in this wretched story is the want of 
sympathy shown by nearly all the officials, high or low. I am 
quoting chiefly from those officers who felt for their men and 
endeavoured to obtain some alleviation of their distress, but many 
of the letters are only dry, formal details, or, as in the instances of 
Watts and Sir James Bagg—Eliot’s defamer and, from his absorp- 
tive capacity in relation to government money, known as the 
Bottomless Bagg—filled with cowardly gibes and threats directed 
at men who could not obtain even their daily bread from the crown. 
It has long been held a point of honour with officers to share the 
dangers and hardships of those under them, but in those years the 
superiors to whom the men looked for guidance and support left 
them to suffer alone, ‘the infection so strong that few of the cap- 
tains or officers durst lie on board.’® ‘The sailors in the river were 
somewhat better off. Perhaps their proximity to the court and 
potentialities of active protest stirred the most sensitive portion of 
Charles’s conscience, and arrangements were made to billet them 
on the riverside parishes, at the rate of 3s. 6d. a man per week, 
till money could be provided to pay them. This was a plan which 
relieved the crown at the expense of the householder ; nor does it 
appear to have been very successful, since a proclamation was issued 
on 17 February to repress the disorderliness of such billeted 
mariners and warning them not to presume to address the commis- 
sioners. In March the pressed men at Plymouth armed themselves, 
seized the guildhall, and there prepared to stand a siege.® The issue 
is not stated, but although mutinies were continually happening 
they usually had little result, for if the men got away from the ship 
or town the endeavour to reach their homes would have been almost 
hopeless. They were only frantic outbursts of desperation by 
isolated bodies of a class which has always lacked the gift of facile 
expression, and has never learnt to combine. An official describes 


plainly the causes of these mutinies, and his paper is worth quoting 
in full.® 


59 Coke MSS. 17 Sept. 1627. 
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1st. They say they are used like dogs, forced to keep aboard without 
being suffered to come ashore to refresh themselves. 2nd. That they 
have not means to put clothes on their backs to defend themselves from 
cold or to keep them in health, much less to relieve their poor wives and 
children. 8rd. That when they happen to fall sick they have not any 
allowance of fresh victuals to comfort them, or medicines to help recover 
them. 4th. That some of their sick fellows being put ashore in houses 
erected for them are suffered to perish for want of being looked unto, their 
toes and feet rotting from their bodies, and so smelling that none are able 
to come into the rooms where they are. 5th. That some provisions put 
aboard them is neither fit nor wholesome for men to live on. 6th. That 
therefore they had as lief be hanged as dealt with as they are. 


Gorges suggests that some of these complaints are frivolous and 
some untrue, and recommends the remedy, dear to the official soul, 
of a commission. The commission of 1626 had hardly ceased 
sitting, and how far the complaints were frivolous and untrue can 
be judged by the evidence brought forward here. 

In April Denbigh sailed to relieve Rochelle, and returned without 
having effected his purpose. Preparations then went on apace for 
the great fleet Buckingham proposed to command himself in August. 
The difficulty in obtaining provisions and their quality may be in- 
ferred from a petition of Sir Allen Apsley’s addressed directly to the 
king; he says that he has sold and mortgaged all his property, and 
that he and his friends had pledged their credit to the extent of 
100,000/.% These were unpromising conditions under which to 
engage to supply a fleet which was intended to be as large as that 
of 1625, and, as the crown could not suddenly replace the mechanism 
organised by the victualler and his deputies, it was practically 
dependent on his efforts. It was probably due to the poverty of 
Sir Allen Apsley that in this fleet water was, for the first time, 
taken from a home port as what may be called a primary store.® 
Hitherto, although casks had been refilled with water when serving 
abroad, only beer had been originally taken out from England, and 
this practice had existed from the earliest times. In June the ships 
were being collected at Portsmouth, but with the usual troubles. 
There were two mutinies. ‘ God be thanked, they are quieted,’ writes 
Coke, but the men ‘have no shift of clothes; some have no shirts, 
and others but one for the whole year.’ There were few surgeons, 
and those few ‘haunt the taverns every day.’ In one party of 150 
pressed men sent down in July there were to be found saddlers, 
ploughmen, and other mechanics ; some were old and weak and the 
majority useless. Pettifogging tricks were employed to trap the 


men; in one instance Buckingham ordered that certain vessels 
were not to.be paid off till the ‘Swiftsure’ and other ships were 
ready, and that then Peter White was to be present to at once press 
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the crews for further service.* Fire ships were required, but Coke 
found that they could not be had without 3501. in cash, as no one 
would trust the crown." Buckingham himself did not intend to 
share the hardships of the beings of coarser clay under his command. 
A transport was fitted to serve as a kitchen and store ship for him, 
and the bill for his supplies came to 1,056/. 4s. It included such 
items as cards and dice, 2/.; wine, &c., 1641.; eight bullocks and a 
cow, 59l.; eighty sheep, 60/.; fifteen goats, 10/.; ten young pork- 
lings, 5/.; two sows with pig, 3/.; 980 head of poultry, 63/. 1s. ; 
2,000 eggs, 21. 10s.; and pickled oysters, lemons, damask tapestry, 
and turkey carpets.”? Then came Felton’s knife, and we may hope 
that some of the sailors made an unwonted feast on the more 
perishable articles of this liberal collection. In any case Bucking- 
ham’s murder was an unmixed good for them, although had he 
spared to the men some of that energy and care he gave, at least 
with good intention, to the improvement of the matériel of the navy, 
the verdict might have been different. But in his neglect of their 
rights or welfare he was not below the standard of his age, in 
which the feudal feeling remained without its sense of obligation, 
and in which only a very few were impelled by conscience to more 
than the defence of their own rights. 

One result of the shuffling of the political pack which followed 
Buckingham’s death was the appointment of Weston as lord 
treasurer. Weston, Mr. Gardiner tells us, was neither honest, 
nor amiable, nor popular, but he was at any rate determined to 
reintroduce some order into the finances, and the sailors were 
among the first to reap the benefit. When the Rochelle fleet, which 
had sailed under Lindsey, returned, the men were as surprised as 
they were delighted to find that they were to be paid; ‘the seamen 
are much joyed with the lord treasurer’s care to pay them so 
suddenly.’™' All the same the civic authorities of Plymouth 
desired that the ships should be paid off somewhere else. They 
wrote to the council that when the Cadiz expedition came back 
1,600 of the townspeople died of diseases contracted from the 
soldiers and sailors, that many also perished after the return of the 
Rhé fleet, and that they heard that this Rochelle one was also very 
sickly, and, if so, ‘it will utterly disable this place.’ Either there 
was a relaxation of Weston’s alacrity in paying, or mutinous habits 
had become too natural to be suddenly discarded, as in November 
the crews of three of the largest of the men-of-war were robbing 
openly, for want of victuals, they said. Nevertheless we do not 
hear of many difficulties in connexion with the Rochelle fleet, and 


6° Add. MSS. 9297, f. 118. ® Coke MSS. 3 June 1628. 
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the work of payment may be assumed to have progressed with 
unexpected smoothness. 

With the cessation of ambitious enterprises the demand for the 
services of the maritime population became less, although the 
smaller number of men employed were treated no better than when 
the government had the excuse, such as it was, of large expenditure. 
In 1629 Mervyn, commanding in the narrow seas, wrote to the 
lords of the admiralty: ‘Foul winter weather, naked bodies, and 
empty bellies make the men voice the king’s service worse than a 
galley slavery.’ It may be mentioned that although hammocks 
were provided for over-sea service in the proportion of one for 
every two men, they were not yet furnished to ships stationed in 
home waters, a want which must have affected the health and 
contentment of the seamen even when they were properly fed. 
Again, Mervyn protests— 

I have written the state of six ships here in the Downs, two of which, 
the ‘ Dreadnought ’ and 3rd whelp, have neither meat nordrink. The 10th 
whelp hath drunk water these three days. The shore affords soldiers 
relief or hope, the sea neither. Now with what confidence can ptnish- 
ment be inflicted on men who mutiny in these wants?... These 
neglects be the cause that mariners fly to the service of foreign nations to 
avoid his majesty’s. . . . His majesty will lose the honour of his seas, 
the love and loyalty of his sailors, and his royal navy will droop.”* 


They were prophetic words, and as another illustration of the 
methods which were to secure the sailors’ love and loyalty we find 
in October, among the notes of business to be considered by the 
lords of the admiralty, ‘poor men’s petitions presented above six 
months, and never read.’ Mutiny had become merely a form of 
protest, and captains looked forward to it as only a sign of dis- 
satisfaction. One of them writes to Nicholas that his crew are in 
‘an uproar ’ about their offensive beer, and that if he finds no fresh 
supply at Plymouth he is sure of a mutiny ;” another commander 
was forced to pawn his spare sails and anchors to buy food for his 
men.”* Apsley died in 1680, leaving his affairs deeply involved, 
the crown still owing him large sums. His coadjutor, and then 
sole successor, Sir Sampson Darrell, did not fare better at the 
hands of the government, although his requirements were so much 
less. In June 1632 he informed Nicholas that he would be unable 
to continue victualling unless he was paid, having raised all the 
money he could on his own estate.” If he received anything on 
account it was evidently not enough to insure permanent 
improvement, since a year later we hear that the cruisers are 
‘tied by the teeth ’ in the Downs for want of provisions.”* During 

3 Tid. exlix. 90, September. ™ Tbhid. 92. 
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these years the debts incurred from the early expeditions of the 
reign were being slowly discharged, and the scantiness of the avail- 
able resources for fresh efforts is shown by the way Pennington 
complains that six or seven weeks of preparation were needed to 
collect three months’ victuals for four ships.”? From the absence 
of references in the State Papers to the nonpayment of wages it 
would seem as.though they were now paid with comparative 
regularity, but the expressions of disgust at the quality of the pro- 
' visions are as continuous and vigorous as before. Besides methods 
of cheating in the quantities served out, for which the victuallers 
and pursers were answerable, ‘the brewers ’—of course with the 
connivance of the victuallers—‘ have gotten the art to sophisticate 
beer with broom instead of hops, and ashes instead of malt, and (to 
make it look the more lively) to pickle it with salt water, so that 
while it is new it shall seem to be worthy of praise, but in one 
month wax worse than stinking water.’*® The same writer says 
that the English were the unhealthiest of all ships, in consequence 
of the practical application of the proverb that ‘ nothing will poison 
a sailor.” Then he laments that English mariners, formerly 
renowned for patience and endurance, were now physically weak, 
impatient, and mutinous, and blames the sailor for the change. 
The first systematic issue of ship-money writs was in October 
1634, and in the summer of 1635 the resulting fleet was at sea. As 
usual the provisions were an unfailing source of indignation, “and 
Lindsey, who was in command, told the lords that much of the beef 
was so tainted that when it was moved ‘the scent all over the ship 
is enough to breed contagion.’ The crews were made up with 
watermen and landsmen ignorant of their work, and many were 
weak and sickly; three men-of-war and several of the hired 
merchantmen were quite disabled by the sickness on board them.*! 
A special matter of complaint was the large number of volunteers 
and their servants who went for a harmless summer cruise on 
Lindsey’s ships. That they were useless and in the way was of less 
importance than that officers were aggrieved by finding their cabins 
taken from them to house these people in comfort,-and that the 
seamen were irritated by seeing the idlers given the first choice of 
food, having to wait for their own till the visitors were served.® 
If the greater part of the beef was fetid, and the officers and volun- 
teers had right of selection, what could have been left for the men ? 
Apparently the sailors had as little liking as ever for the royal 
service, since, in 1636, the old difficulties were renewed in obtaining 
seamen for the second ship-money fleet under Northumberland. In 


*® State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, eclxxii. 58, July 1634. 
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April the men were said to be continually running away; in June 
out of 250 men turned over from the ‘Anne Royal’ to the ‘St. 
Andrew ’ 220 deserted.** When Northumberland returned in the 
autumn, typhus was rife in his squadron, and Mervyn reported that 
the men ‘in this weather fall sick for want of clothing, most of 
them barefoot and scarcely rags to hide their skins.’** North- 
umberland, not content with merely commanding in state, attacked 
the shortcomings of the naval administration furiously when he 
came ashore. Many of his strictures relate to subjects I shall 
notice in a future paper, but concerning the men he said that they 
were incapable both bodily and in their knowledge of seamanship ; 
that out of 260 men in the ‘James’ not more than twenty could 
steer, that in the ‘ Unicorn’ there was hardly a seaman besides the 
officers, that nearly one-third of the ‘ Entrance’s’ crew had never 
been to sea, and that of 150 men in the last-named ship only twelve 
could take the helm.* The provisions, he said, were bad and 
meagre, and the men defrauded of a fourth or fifth of their allow- 
ance. Moreover sick men must either be kept on board ‘ or turned 
ashore in danger of starving, not to be received into any house, so 
as some have been seen to die upon the strand for lack of relief.’ 
Such was the tender care monarchy by divine right, with its para- 
phernalia of lords commissioners and lords of the admiralty, 
vouchsafed to that class of its subjects which happened to be voice- 
less and helpless. -But if the coming struggle between divine right 
and capitalist right was to render the sailor’s assistance valuable, 
and temporarily improve his position, the experience of succeeding 
generations was to show that to him it made little difference whether 
life and health were sacrificed under the stately forms of monarchical 
procedure or by the more obviously sordid processes of mercantile 
traffic. There was no ‘ glorious revolution ’ for men whose welfare 
depended on a legislature influenced by merchants and shipowners, 
and ignoble with the soulless ethics of the eighteenth century. 
According to official documents the victualler, Sir Sampson 
Darrell, must have died not long after Apsley, as his accounts for 
five years are passed by his executrix.° The absence of professiona} 
control did not probably cause any extra mismanagement; at any 
rate nomurmurs are heard on that score. In February 1637 John 
Crane was made surveyor of marine victuals, his appointment 
dating from 20 Nov.1635. The allowance then supposed to be 
given to each man was 1 Ib. of biscuit and 1 gallon of beer a day, 
2 lbs. of salt beef or 1 1b. of bacon or pork four days a week, and on 
the remaining three days one-fourth of a stockfish, one-eighth of a 
pound of butter, and one-fourth of a pound of cheese. Sugar, 
83 State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, ecexxvi. 10. 8! Thid. ecexxxvii. 15. 
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rice, and oatmeal were medical luxuries theoretically provided for 
sick men in the 1686 fleet, on the equipment of which Northumber- 
land expressed such trenchant criticisms. Crane undertook the 
victualling at the rate of eightpence halfpenny a man per day at 
sea, and sevenpence halfpenny in harbour, but in March 1638 he 
gave the necessary year’s notice to terminate his contract.* He 
found that during 1686 and 1687 he had lost a penny three farthings 
a month on each man, and, owing to the general rise in prices, 
anticipated a further loss of as much as 3s. 43d. a head in 1638. 
He entreated an immediate release from his bargain, or he would be 
ruined, and he had thirteen children. In all these memorials one 
invariably finds that the petitioner possesses an enormous family. 

In 1687 the earl of Northumberland was again at sea in what 
Sir Thomas Roe expected would be ‘one turn to the west in an 
honourable procession,’ and the earl himself wrote, ‘ No man was 
ever more desirous of a charge than I am to be quit of mine.’ * 
He was, however, the first competent admiral among the nobility 
that Charles had been able to find. From the absence of any 
accounts of mutiny and disorder we may take it that either the men 
were better treated this year or that the superior officers were tired 
of complaining. In 1638 Northumberland was ill, and all the work 
the ship-money fleet did was to convoy two powder-laden vessels 
through the ships blockading Dunkirk.® We have seen that men 
like Pennington and Mervyn had not the heart to punish for in- 
subordination under the circumstances of privation which made 
their crews seditious and disobedient, and the normal discipline on 
a man-of-war was, in all likelihood, sufficiently lax. Some of the 
regulations, however, if they were carried out, were strict enough, 
although they will compare favourably with the bloodthirsty articles 
of war of the succeeding century. Prayer was said twice daily, 
before dinner and after the psalm sung at setting the evening watch, 
and any one absent was liable to twenty-four hours in irons. 
Swearing was punished by three knocks on the forehead with a 
boatswain’s whistle, and smoking anywhere but on the upper deck, 
‘and that sparingly,’ by the bilboes. The thief was tied up to the 
capstan, ‘ and every man in the ship shall give him five lashes with 
a three-stringed whip on his bare back.’ This is, I think, the first 
mention of any form of cat. The habitual thief was, after flogging, 
dragged ashore astern of a boat and ignominiously dismissed with 
the loss of his wages. For brawling and fighting the offender was 
ducked three times from the yardarm, and similarly towed ashore and 

88 State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, cccliii. f. 95. 89 Tbid. ceclxv. 28. 
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discharged, while for striking an officer he was to be tried for his life by 
twelve men, but whether shipmates or civilians is not said.’ Ifa 
man slept on watch three buckets of water were to be poured upon his 
head and into his sleeves, and any one except ‘ gentlemen or officers’ 
playing cards or dice incurred four hours of manacles. It is sug- 
gestive to read that ‘no man presume to strike in the ship but such 
officers as are authorised.’ *? There was no specially prepared fleet 
in 1639, but in October Pennington was in command of a few ships 
in the Downs, watching the opposed Datch and Spanish fleets also 
lying there. Both he and Northumberland had pressed the king, 
but in vain, for instructions as to his course of action in certain con- 
tingencies. At last directions were given him that in the event of 
fighting between them he was to assist the side which appeared to 
be gaining the day, a manner of procedure which Charles doubtless 
thought was dexterous diplomacy, but which most students of the 
international history of his time will consider as ignominious as it 
was futile. The Dutch attacked the Spaniards as they were taking 
in 500 barrels of gunpowder, supplied with the connivance of the 
English government *—again Charles’s trading instincts were too 
strong—drove a score of their vessels ashore, and scattered the 
remainder. Unfortunately Pennington, instead of also attacking 
the Spaniards, fired into the Dutch, who did not reply.™ 

During 1640 and 1641 Charles was fully occupied with his 
Scotch and parliamentary difficulties, and naval business was again 
falling into disorder. InJuly 1641 Northumberland tells Pennington 
that he does not see how the insubordination the latter reports is 
to be remedied, as there is no money with which to pay wages.® In 
October Sir William Russell, one of the treasurers of the navy, had 
been a long time out of town, and the other, Sir Henry Vane (the 
younger), ‘ seeing there is no money in the office, never comes near 
us.’ Perhaps it was not altogether displeasing to the parliamentary 
leaders that, in view of the arbitrament towards which king and 
parliament were tending, the seamen should be rendered discontented 
and rebellious. In January 1642, 2,000 sailors offered their services 


1 In the eighteenth century he would have had a hole-and-corner trial, undefended 
and ignorant of the law, before the associates, and perhaps friends, of the man whom 
he had assaulted. 
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and protection to the parliament, and when, in July, the king 
appointed Pennington and the parliament Warwick to the command 
of the fleet, the men in the Downs, apparently without any hesita- 
tion, followed Warwick, although the former must have had with 
them the influence of a trusted and favourite officer. In several 
instances the crews of ships on outlying stations forced their 
captains to submit, or put their royalist officers ashore and them- 
selves took charge. Iam unable to speak with absolute certainty, 
but an examination of the data available leads me to suppose that 
only one small vessel, the ‘ Providence,’ adhered to the royal cause. 
We need not conclude that this unanimity implied any deep feeling 
about the general misgovernment of Charles or the important con- 
stitutional questions at issue. The sailor, contrary to the impres- 
sion apparently prevailing among novelists, is usually an extremely 
matter-of-fact individual, with the greater portion of his attention 
fixed on the subjects of his pay and food. All he could associate 
with the crown were memories of starvation and beggary, of putrid 
victuals fraught with disease, and wages delayed, in payment of 
which, when he at last received them, he found a large proportion 
stick to the hands of minor officials. The parliament paid him 
liberally and punctually, and he, on his side, served it honestly and 
well. For him was not necessary—perhaps he was not capable of 
feeling—the curious psychical exaltation of the ‘ New Model,’ but 
in a steady, unimaginative way, without much enthusiasm but with+ 
out a sign of hesitation, he kept his faith, and did more to destroy 
royalist hopes than historians, with few exceptions, have supposed. 
Under the administration of the navy committee there were no 
recurrences of the confusion and unruliness which had before existed, 
and until the Rainsborow mutiny of 1648, speedily repented, the 
seamen showed no symptom, for six years, of discontent or of regret 
for the part they had chosen. 

Without feeling an indignation which would have been in 
advance of their age at the hardships and dishonesty of which the 
sailor had been the victim, the position of the parliamentary chiefs 
compelled them to treat him with a discreet consideration. He 
was fed decently ; wages were raised to nineteen shillings a month, 
and were given in full from the date of his joining his ship, instead 
of from that of its sailing; and an attempt was made to raise a 
sufficient number of men without impressment, the principal officers 
being only directed ‘to use their best persuasion.’® Seamen, 
however, had been too long accustomed to compulsion to enter into 
the principles of voluntaryism, and an act allowing pressing, and 
punishing contumacy with three months’ imprisonment, must have 
been received by them as something they could understand.” The 
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utter absence of difficulties or remonstrances during the years of 
the civil war shows how smoothly the naval administration worked, 
and parliament appeared to place even more reliance on the sailors 
than on their officers, since on 18 Oct. 1644 Warwick issued a 
proclamation ordering that ‘none shall obey the commands of 
their superior officers ... if the same commands be tending 
towards disloyalty towards the parliament.’ This was a dangerous 
power to place in the hands of the men, unless it was felt that their 
discipline and fidelity could be depended upon. Mrs. Everett Green 
speaks of ‘the inherent loyalty of the sailors to their king,’ * 
making this remark in connexion with, and as explanatory of, the 
difficulty experienced by the council of state in obtaining men in 
1653. I must confess that, notwithstanding the weight justly at- 
taching to her opinions, I am quite unable to see during these years 
any sign of this loyalty. Under the government of Charles they had 
been compelled to serve by force, and had lost no opportunity of 
venting their anger and discontent; when the occasion came they 
eagerly and unanimously fought against the sovereign to whom they 
were supposed to be inherently loyal, without one instance of deser- 
tion or dissatisfaction of sufficient mark to be noticed in the State 
Papers. When a mutiny did at last occur it was due to cireum- 
stances connected not with the rights of the king, but with the 
narrower personal jealousies of naval command ; it happened when 
the fighting was done, and, in all probability, would not have hap- 
pened at all under the stress of conflict. During the Commonwealth 
they continued to serve the state under conditions of great strain 
and trial, which might well have tried men of greater foresight and 
self-control than seamen, without more than slight and unimportant 
outbursts of insubordination of a character which, allowing for 
the looser discipline of that time, occur to-day in all large stand- 
ing forces. Whatever, at any time, their momentary irrita- 
tion against the parliament, it never took the form of loyalty to 
Charles II. I would suggest that a more likely explanation of the 
difficulties of 1653 lies in the fact that the estimates required 16,000 
men against the 3,000 or 4,000 sufficient for the fleets of Charles I.°° 
At the most liberal computation the returns of 1628 (see p. 493) do 
not give, allowing for omissions, more than 18,000 men available for 
the royal and merchant marine ; at least double that number would 
have been necessary to supply easily the demands of the two 
services in 1658. In no case under the Commonwealth did the 
men show that despairing recklessness of consequences which charac- 
terised their outbreaks between 1625 and 1642. More significant 


*’ Preface to Calendar of State Papers, 1652-3, p. xii. In other prefaces Mrs. Green 
refers to the same point. 

*° The number eventually serving that year was nearer 20,000, but this included 
Some thousands of soldiers. 
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still is the fact that the savage fighting of the first Dutch war, against 
the most formidable maritime antagonist we have ever faced, was 
performed in a fashion very different from the perfunctory and half- 
hearted service rendered to CharlesI. And it is a further curious 
illustration of their hereditary loyalty that while they endured 
much hardship and privation rather than serve either under Rupert 
or Tromp against the Commonwealth, we are told by Pepys that 
they manned the Dutch ships by hundreds—perhaps thousands— 
during the wars of Charles II. 

If, on the other hand, we are to really believe that ‘inherent 
loyalty ’ was continuously latent in the English sailor, what words 
are fitting for the selfish and reckless indifference to the simplest 
human rights which tortured him into twenty years of consistent 
rebellion? On sea as on land Charles’s misdeeds followed him 
home. In his days of power he had been deaf to the appeals of 
men who perished that he might attempt to be great, and to the 
cries of their suffering wives and children. In 1642 the sailors 
were deaf to his commands... What might—in all human probability 
would—have been the result after Edgehill if, during the winter of 
1642-8, he had been able to blockade the Thames ? 

Private shipowners have always paid higher wages than the 
crown, and for several centuries the latter offered no compensatory 
advantages. From various chance allusions the rates of merchant 
seamen’s wages during this period are found to vary between 22s. 
and 30s. a month. The stores provided for them could not have 
been worse than those of a man-of-war; but they had special 
difficulties, peculiar to the merchant service, to expect when 
in private employment. In 1628 among their grievances they 
complained that they were liable to make good any damage done to 
eargo, even after it had left the ship, until it was safely stored in 
the merchant’s warehouse.’ In 1634 they petitioned, in view of 
the dulness of trade, that exportation of merchandise in foreign 
bottoms should be prohibited,'" but a year later a more important 
matter occupied their attention. All engagements were made by 
verbal contract, and it often happened at the end of the voyage that 
the owner disputed the terms, when the sailor was left helpless, 
having no proof to bring forward.’ Moreover, if, as frequently 
occurred, he was pressed out. of a homeward-bound vessel, his 
position was still more hopeless, while if he died at sea there was 
small chance of his family obtaining anything. In 1638 it was 
intended to form a Trinity House fund, on the plan of the Chatham 
Chest, for the benefit of merchant seamen and officers; one shilling 


100 State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, cii. 72. 
101 Tid. celxiv. f. 33. 
102 Tbid. ccevi. 87, 1635. In another copy of this paper (Add. MSS. 9301, f. 57) 


they suggest the sensible remedy of a register at each custom house, in which agree- 
ments might be entered. 
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a month was to be deducted for this purpose from the wages of 
officers, and fourpence from the pay of the men, except those 
belonging to coasters, who were to give sixpence.’* The matter 
progressed so far that there was an order in council that a pro- 
clamation should issue in accordance with these views, but the 
scheme did not come into operation till 1694. If from one case 
referred to a court of law we may infer others, the form and amount 
of punishment on a trader was left to the discretion of the captain. 
On a Virginia ship an insubordinate boy was hung up by his wrists 
with 2 ewt. tied to his feet, with what results we are not told. The 
boy’s complaint came before Sir H. Martin, judge of the admiralty 
court, who refused any redress, because of the necessary ‘ mainte- 
nance of sea discipline.’'* But notwithstanding hard fare, hard 
usage, and sometimes doubtful wages, the position of the sailor on 
a merchantman was infinitely preferable to his fate when compelled 
to exchange it for a man-of-war. We meet with no ‘instances of 
mutiny on merchant ships until they are hired by the crown, and 
the traditional hardihood and courage of the English seaman were 
always evinced when he was free of the crushing burden of the 
royal service. Sir Kenelm Digby, when commanding a squadron in 
the Mediterranean in 1628, noticed that while foreigners invariably 
ran from him, the English, without knowing his nationality, always 
stopped and prepared to fight ‘ were they never so little or con- 
temptible vessels.’ With proper organisation there were sufficient 
men available at the beginning of the reign to have manned both 
the royal and merchant marine, as will be seen from the following 
returns made in 1628, but it is probable that the numbers did not 
increase much during subsequent years : !°— 


_-— Seamen Fishermen | | -— 
| 


| 
Seamen | Fishermen 





London 3,422 302 \ Northumberland 33 
Kent 181 | 231 || Cumberland 72 
| Cinque Ports 699 | 193 South Cornwall 731 
| Essex 309 357 North os 154 
| Suffolk 804 326 South Wales 753 
Norfolk 600 436 Southampton and } 321 
Lincoln 66 125 Isle of Wight } . 
Devon 453 86 Dorset 958 
Bristol 823 | 


There were 2,426 watermen in London, also liable to impress- 
ment. Of the seamen two-thirds were at sea, one-third at home, 
their favourite abiding-place being Ratcliff. Yorkshire, North 
Wales, Chester, and some parts of Sussex are omitted, and the 
figures for Northumberland cannot include the Neweastle coal 
‘8 State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, cecxeviii. 23 and 40. 

0! Thid. cclxxi. 12. 


3 Digby’s Voyage (Camden Society), p. 9. 
#6 State Papers, Domestic, Charles I, clv. 31 and celxx ii. 135. 
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traffic, which in 1626 employed 300 colliers ;'" it may be, however, 
that their crews are reckoned in the London total. 

In various ways, during the war time, parliament showed its 
satisfaction with the work done by officers and men, and occasionally 
rewarded them by extra gratuities of a month’s pay or presents of 
wine. Doubtless these donations were also in the nature of bribes 
on the part of a power without much historic prestige compared 
with its opponent, and depending for existence on the goodwill of 
nien who served with a closer regard to pay than to sentiment ; but 
that the parliamentary authorities considered their relations with 
the navy fairly secure is shown by the fact that in 1645 they 
ventured to place the service under martial law.' In 1647 wages, 
per month, were raised for officers as follows : '°— 


ea <4 &£ 8d, | 8a <é £ 8d 
Captain . 7 O0Oto21 00) Pilot. . . . « 2 20t0 8 54 
Lieutenant. . 8100, 4 40) Carpenter... 1150, 8 80 
Master . - 3188, 7 00) Boatswain. . . 1174, 8100 
Master’s mate. . 2 20, 38 5 | Gunner. e « £250, & SE 


The Chatham Chest, founded by Hawkins and others in 1590, 
for the relief and support of injured or disabled sailors, was not of 
so much use to them during these years as it should have been. 
The original contribution was sixpence a month from able, and 
fourpence from ordinary seamen, with threepence from boys. In 
1619 the gunners joined the fund, and from 1626 all, whether able 
and ordinary seamen or gunners, were to pay sixpence. The 
sixpences were unfailingly deducted from their wages, but the 
distribution was more irregular. Every formality was employed 
for the safe custody of the money, and in 1625 an iron chest with 
five locks was ordered for this purpose, the keys to be kept by five 
representative officers of different grades who could only open it 
when together, and who were to be changed every twelve months. 
As an illustration of the value of these precautions the treasurer 
of the navy, Russell, the very next year took 2,600. out of the 
chest with which to pay wages, subsequently excusing himself by 
the ‘ great clamours’ then being made and the poverty of the state. 
He did not commence to return this money till 1631, and in 1636 
500/. of it was still owing. Sir Sackville Crowe, when treasurer 
vetween July 1627 and December 1629, took out 8,000/., and this 
sum, with the accruing interest, is regularly carried forward as a good 
asset till 1644, when there is a gap of ten years in the accounts, 
and in 1654 it no longer appears.''® From the character of the 
man it is very unlikely that he ever paid. In 1632 a commission 
of inquiry issued, but if any report was ever made it has not come 

wt Ibid. xviii. 59. 


8 But only applicable in port. 109 Add. MSS. 18772. 
40 State Papers, Domestic, Charlcs I, eecli. 78. 
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down to us. In January 1636 the chest had 542/. in hand and 
possessed Chislett farm producing 160. a year,''' but it was said 
that its narrow resources were further depleted by money having 
‘been bestowed on men that never were at sea.’ Sir John 
Wolstenholme and others were directed to inquire in December 
1635 into the administration, and their report was sent in by April 
1637." The yearly receipts from land were now 205/.; since 
1617, when there was 3,145/. in hand, 2,580/. had been received in 
rents and 12,600/. from the sixpences. Out of this 38,7661. had 
been expended in purchasing land and 10,6211. in relieving seamen, 
1591. remained in the chest and 3,780/. was owing to it. Of the 
3,7801. some of the items went back to Elizabethan days, and two 
ladies were among the debtors. Between 1621 and 1625, inclusive, 
there was paid 1,722I. in gratuities and pensions, and between 1625 
and 1629, 1,372I. ; |? as the first series were mostly peace, and the 
second war years, the men were either very successful in avoiding 
injury between 1625 and 1629 or, as is more likely, were defrauded 
of the benefits they could rightly claim. The result of the com- 
mission was that fresh rules, signed by Windebank, were shortly 
afterwards made, directing the treasurer of the navy to pay over the 
sixpences within one month of their deduction from wages, to make 
up the accounts yearly and ‘ publish them to all the governors,’ that 
no pension was to exceed 61. 8s. 4d. a year, although an additional 
gratuity might be given, and that the keepers of the keys were 
to be changed yearly.'™ As the last regulation was only a repe- 
tition of the one made in 1625, it is to be presumed that it had been 
previously ignored. Neither now nor afterwards, neither in official 
papers nor in the sheaves of ephemeral publications which en- 
lightened this and the succeeding century, does it seem, with one 
exception, to have entered into the minds of those who ruled or 
those who tried to teach that the cost of providing for the wants or 
age of men disabled by service should in justice fall upon the 
country they had spent their youth and health in protecting 
instead of on an accident fund maintained from their own scanty 
carnings. The one government which in this, as in other matters, 
had a higher perception of its duties was that of Cromwell and 
even here only in a limited sense. The host of pamphleteers who 
in the succeeding reigns lamented the condition of the royal and 
merchant marine, or aired their universal panaceas for its ills, 
only rang the changes on further methods for the exploitation of the 
seamen to the private profit of the shipowner and the general profit 
of the state. For him to carry the burden of empire was to be its 
own reward. 

The only consecutive accounts preserved for this reign are con- 


1) Thid. ecexii. 90. N2 Tbid. ecclii. 78. 
us Thid. p. 81. i Add. MSS, 9301, £. 156. 
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tained in two volumes kept in the Museum at Greenwich.' They 
extend from April 14, 1687, to April 23, 1644, and, in round figures, 
give the following results :— 


| Received from | No. of pen- 
Expended land sioners ''* 


Owing to 
chest 





1637-8 
1638-9 
1639-40 
1640-1 
1641-2 
1642-3 
1643-4 '" 
1644 "8 


£ £ 

3,768 ote 1 361 248 
6,215 1, 609 1,215 — 
5,600 1,849 | 1,364 -- 
5,200 2,371 2,019: _ 
4,800 2,761 
4,400 2,108 
4,400 1,238 
4,400 845 


2,635 479 
1,728 — 
958 | = 
483 821 *"9 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


We do not know on what principle donations were allowed, but, 
besides being slow and uncertain, gratuities were frequently dis- 
pensed by favour rather than by merit. In 1637 a man hurt in 
1628 received 2/. and Apslyn, a shipwright, had 51. 3s. 4d., being 
compensation for the loss of his apprentice’s services during 62 
days, a sort of loss certainly never intended to be indemnified by 
the founders of the chest. The majority of the men on the 
pension list had 5/. or 6l. each, but most of the payments to injured 
men were of a donative character not involving any further 
responsibility. Medical charges relating to the dockyards were also 
met from the chest, a Chatham surgeon being paid 431. 1s. 4d. in 
1638 for attending to shipwrights, injured while working on the 
‘Sovereign of the Seas.’ The next year has a somewhat belated 
entry of 3/. to Wm. Adam, barber-surgeon, ‘for sundry hurts and 
bruises received in Queen Elizabeth’s service,’ and again we find 
831. 11s. 4d. paid to a Woolwich medical man for care of shipwrights 
injured in rebuilding the ‘ Prince ;’ in 1640 surgeons were attached 
to the dockyards whose salaries of 40/. a year were paid from the 
chest money. The compensation for a bruise ranged from 1l. to 
2l. Sometimes widows were granted burial money and a further 
small sum for ‘ present relief,’ but never, apparently, pensions. A 
normally recurring item is a gift of 41. 10s. a year to the almshouse 
founded by Hawkins at Chatham, and with equal regularity there is 
an annual outlay of some 51. for the governors’ dinners. 

However open to criticism may have been the administration of 
the Chatham Chest at this time, it was undoubtedly in a condition 
of ideal purity compared with the depths of organised infamy to 
which it sank during the eighteenth century. 


"5 T am indebted to the courtesy of Admiral Sir R. Vesey Hamilton, K.C.B., Pre- 
sident of the Royal Naval College, for permission to examine these books. 

6 In receipt of yearly pensions. 

"7 For eight months ending 4 Jan, 1644, N.S, 

18 For three and a half months, 

ne For a year. 
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The reign of Charles I commenced with mutinies; it ended in 
1648 with another which deserves examination, since upon it some 
writers have based an inference of general unfaithfulness to the 
parliament, while in reality, whatever conclusions may be deduced, 
that, so far as the bulk of the men were concerned, is not one of 
them. From the days of Elizabeth, when they were accustomed to 
be led by captains who were seamen by vocation and sometimes 
by descent, often of their own class, and who understood them and 
their wants, the men had shown an intense dislike to the landsmen 
by a change of system in later years placed over them, who obtained 
their posts mainly by rank or influence, were ignorant of maritime 
matters, and were associated with a succession of disasters and 
years of abject misery. Manwaring, writing in the reign of James I, 
says that volunteers usually returned knowing as little as when 
they sailed, since the professional seamen hated them, and gentle- 
men generally, and would give no instruction. The experiences of 
more recent years were not likely to have lessened that feeling. 
During the war, therefore, the fleet had been commanded chiefly by 
admirals and captains who were trained seamen of no exceptional 
social position, but, judging from subsequent events, there must have 
been a sufficient leaven of landsmen in places of trust to keep alive 
the old prejudices. When, therefore, Batten, an experienced officer 
of many years’ standing, who was vice-admiral and commanding in 
the Channel, and who had done good service to the state, was dis- 
placed in 1647, and his responsible charge given to Colonel Rains- 
borow, who began actual control in January 1648, there was doubt- 
less some murmuring, although no evidence of it has survived. 
Nothing occurred during the winter, and in May 1648 there were 
forty-one ships in commission, of which only three were commanded 
by military officers; but the appointment of Rainsborow may have 
been regarded, as it actually proved to be, as the commencement 
of a return to the old system. Moreover the navy, generally, was 
presbyterian in feeling, while Rainsborow was a fanatical Inde- 
pendent and, judging from one of the accusations brought against 
him, does not appear to have exercised his authority with tact or 
discretion. In addition to this a certain amount of ill-feeling 
existed between the army and the navy, the latter not being inclined 
to coerce the parliament to the extent desired by the army, and 
Batten, in the ‘Declaration’ which explained his reasons for 
desertion, dwelt on the efforts of the army leaders ‘to flood the 
ships with soldiers.’ If the accusation was true, it would be a certain 
way, in the state of feeling between the two services, to give fresh 
life to the latent antagonism existing. We have no details of the 
workings of discontent which led up to action any more than we 
have of the secret cabals which preceded the Spithead mutiny of 
1797, but in each case the outbreak was equally sudden. Towards 
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the end of May the crews in the Downs put Rainsborow ashore, 
giving as their reasons— 

1st. The parliament of late grant commissions to the sea commanders 
in their own names, leaving out the king. 2nd. Several land-men made 
sea commanders. 3rd. The insufferable pride, ignorance, and insolency 
of Col. Rainsborow, the late vice-admiral, alienated the hearts of the 
seamen,!*0 


Rainsborow had made his mark as a soldier, but he was not a 
stranger to the sea, for he had commanded a man-of-war in 1648. 
It is noticeable that no complaints are made about their treatment 
by the government, about their pay or victuals, and succeeding events 
showed how little the great majority of the fleet were in sympathy 
with the grandiloquent threats of the ringleaders on the king’s behalf. 
Warwick was at once sent to resume the command of the fleet and 
adjust the differences existing. Whitelocke says that the men ‘ sent 
for the earl of Warwick and that the Derby House Committee, to 
follow the humour of the revolters,’ directed Warwick to go, so that 
at this stage it is evident that having rid themselves of Rainsborow, 
they looked to Warwick rather than to Charles. We do not know 
what measures the earl took, but, in the last days of June, the crews 
of nine ships,'*! perhaps terrified at finding they received such slight 
support from the others and fearing punishment, possibly also 
influenced by Batten, went over with him to the prince of Wales in 
Holland. That so long an interval elapsed between the commence- 
ment of the revolt and their desertion shows how little the latter 
was at first contemplated. 

Professor Hosmer '” tells us : ‘While the army was so formidable 
the navy scarcely existed. The sailors generally were for the king. 
Many had revolted and carried their ships across to Charles II in 
Holland, while in the crews that remained disaffection prevailed 
dangerously.’ It would be difficult to mass more inaccuracies 
in so many words. There were forty-one fighting ships actually 
at sea, a larger number than had been collected since the days 
of Elizabeth, and immeasurably superior as a fighting machine 
to anything which had existed since 1588. The ‘many’ which 
had revolted were nine, and of these three were small pinnaces 
of an aggregate of 210 tons and 180 men; ofthe others, one 
was a second- and the rest third- and fourth-rates. If ‘ disaffection 
prevailed dangerously,’ it is strange that not only did none of 
the remaining ships join the revolters, but they were known to 


120 Reasons, &c., dated 17 June. The officers who sign threaten, unless terms are 
made with the king, to blockade the river. 

21 Various authorities give 9, 10, and 11 ships; the discrepancies may most probably 
be explained by supposing that one or two of those which left the Downs turned back 
before reaching Holland. 

122 Life of Sir Henry Vane the Younger, p. 331, 
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be ready to fight them, and Batten on one occasion avoided an 
action on account of ‘ the very notable resistance ’ to be expected.'™ 
Instead of being disaffected, Warwick found that on board his own 
ship they prepared for fighting ‘ with the greatest alacrity that ever 
I saw ... which, as the captains informed me, was likewise the 
general temper of the rest of the fleet.’ Finally the sailors in the 
Downs, who ‘ generally were for the king’ and were actuated by 
‘inherent loyalty,’ concurred in December in the Army Remon. 
strance, requiring that Charles I, ‘ the capital and grand author of 
our troubles,’ should be brought to justice for the ‘ treason, blood, 
and mischief’ he had caused. The after story of the revolted ships 
is just as instructive on the point of their disaffection to the 
parliament. No sooner had they reached Holland than the men 
commenced to desert. By November five vessels had been brought 
back to England, and the ill-will manifested on the others was so 
pronounced that it was necessary to place strong bodies of cavaliers 
on board to keep the seamen in subjection.'** 

The outburst would have been serious had it been general. It 
was confined to a small section of the naval force, was due to dis- 
sensions relating to men rather than principles, and gives small 
countenance to the view that the navy repented the part it had 
taken. The loyalty of the majority and the speedy penitence of 
the minority were the best tests of the temper in which the parlia- 
ment was judged by those who upheld it afloat; and if the dis- 
affected minority loved Rainsborow and his employers little they 
showed that they liked Charles Stuart less. 

M. OpPENnHEIM. 


13 Clarendon, iv. 574, ed. 1888. 
"4 Warburton, Memoirs of Prince Rupert, iii. 262. 








Anton Gindely 


‘f]\HE pageants of the sea,’ we know, ‘do overpower the petty 

traffickers ;” and when an argosy reaches port, he must be 
dull indeed who refuses to join in the rejoicings on the quay. But 
some interest and sympathy are also due to genuine work to which 
time has denied the crown of completeness, but which derives im- 
portance from the dignity of its conception hardly less than from 
the solidity of its execution. Among great historical themes more 
frequently essayed than achieved, the history of the Thirty Years’ 
War has a notable place. I do not speak here of so-called ‘ popular’ 
treatments. Schiller, by a chance copy of whose book the subject of 
this brief memoir is said to have been inspired to attempt a different 
treatment of the same theme, dealt with it more or less by instinct, 
and uncommonly well, too, in his way, as was readily admitted by 
his more laborious successor. We all know, on the other hand, 
how almost every part of the ground has been enclosed by specialists, 
and how admirably their labours are in our own days beginning to 
be supplemented or supplanted by official documentary publications. 
But it is the treatment of the great war as a whole which is in 
question. Avowed fighters under this or that confessional banner 
have indeed rushed in to make short work of the problem, or 
attractive essayists (none among them more attractive than the late 
Archbishop Trench) have shown themselves possessed by the subject 
without pretending to possess it. Not of such, for better or for 
worse, was the late Professor Anton Gindely, who during the second 
and longer half of his learned career seemed nearer than any of 
his predecessors or contemporaries to establishing a prerogative 
claim on the title of historian proper of the Thirty Years’ War. 
But he reckoned on too extravagant a scale with the possibilities of 
a hard-worked scholar’s strength. From twelve to fifteen years, 
he used to tell the younger men, should be allowed for the collecting 
of materials, and something in proportion to the elaboration thereof. 
Moreover, he had expended a few years in general propaedeutics ; 
or, to speak less pedantically, his life’s task as an historian had but 
gradually revealed itself to him in the course of studies to which 
he had been led by circumstance as well as by choice.! 


' For the data on which this article is based it is largely indebted to a biographical 
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Anton Gindely was born at Prague on 3 Sept. 1829. This 
sentence, in an English page, seems to speak for itself; but 
referring as it does to a writer on Bohemian history, a subject 
whose implicit bearing on Bohemian politics is not to be gainsaid, 
it cannot be left altogether without note or comment. Palacky, 
whose official successor Gindely became in the management of 
the Bohemian archives, and whose ‘ History of Bohemia’ (a monu- 
mental work, notwithstanding all its foibles) it seemed the younger 
scholar’s inevitable mission to complete, was at the utmost pains to 
prove himself, not only no German, but no ‘child of German cul- 
ture.’ He took occasion to protest that in his youth he had received 
no German school-teaching at all; that his entire secondary training 
had been undergone by him in Hungary, where instruction was at the 
time conveyed exclusively in the Latin tongue; and that his earliest 
publication had been a translation into Bohemian of part of ‘ Ossian.’ 
Since Gindely’s death insinuations appear to have been proffered 
to the effect that he too was a Czech, and justified of his origin. 
In references to historical scholarship such contentions ought to be 
held puerile, and they are emphatically so in the case of a writer 
who in his life’s work as an historian was as free from nationalism 
as (if we may credit those who knew him well) he was from a con- 
fessionalism to which even outside the limits of the once Austrian 
monarchy a primary importance has occasionally been attached 
in the case of men of his calling. But the facts, as to which there 
is no doubt, are sufficient in themselves. He was the child of a 
German (‘Suabian’) father whose ancestors had early in the 
eighteenth century been transplanted into Hungary, and who had 
thence migrated to the Bohemian capital, where he plied his craft 
as a carpenter. Here he married a wife of humble and, as it would 
seem Czech, origin, who in her intercourse with her children used 
both the German and the Czech tongues, which latter was, however, 
never acquired by her husband. Anton was in the sixth year of 
his age sent to a school where German was the language exclusively 
employed for purposes of instruction; and thence he passed into 
the normal school and the gymnasium in the Kleinseite of the city. 
Having passed through ‘philosophy,’ a kind of shell between 
gymnasium and university, he entered the latter, in 1848 or 1849, 
as a student of theology, which faculty he seems in 1850 to have 
abandoned for that of law. The former of these studies afterwards 
proved of considerable value to him in the commencements of his 
historical authorship; for, among the other good schooling which 
he described as necessary for sound historical work, he was wont 
to attach significance to a systematic training in dogmatics. 
article by Professor J. Jung which appeared in the Allgemeine Zeitung of 9 Jan. 1893 


(Beitrdge), and to supplementary notes kindly communicated by Professor I. Goll. 
Palacky’s polemical treatise Zur bih:nischen Geschichtschreibung appeared in 1871. 
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But his tastes tended in another direction, or rather in other 
directions. For a time he seems to have hesitated between history 
and mathematics as his favourite studies; and when in 1852 he 
presented himself as a candidate for the office of a secondary 
teacher, he brought up mathematics and physics, together with 
history and geography, and the German and Bohemian tongues, as 
his special subjects. His mathematical abilities appear to have been 
considerable, and no doubt stood him in good stead in his subsequent 
ways of working as an historian. He certainly was an excellent 
arithmetician in the matter of dates and styles, so much so as 
to exhibit annoyance at printers’ slips such as historians of a different 
type are only too glad to leave to be corrected by the internal 
consciousness of their readers. After undergoing a seven months’ 
noviciate as teacher in the gymnasium on whose benches he had sat 
as a pupil, he was in 1852 duly appointed one of the assistant- 
masters in the Realschule at Prague. His final examinations had 
brought him into personal contact with Constantine Hofler, recently 
appointed professor of history in the university, and already well 
known by his researches into the Hussite movement, upon which 
as one of the editors of the‘ Fontes Rerum Austriacarum ’ he after- 
wards shed considerable light. Ofeven greater personal significance 
to Gindely was the acquaintance now, or soon afterwards, formed by 
him with Baron Helfert, who held the important post of Under- 
Secretary in the Ministry of Public Instruction, and who combined 
with this office a love of historical research to which he has 
remained true through a long and distinguished life. Helfert 
recognised in the young teacher and student a veracity of purpose, 
finding its natural vent in an unrestrained promptitude of utterance 
on whatever subjects interested him, which seemed the best promise 
of effective research. The acquaintance ripened into a lifelong 
friendship to which the veteran survivor has borne pleasant testimony 
since Gindely’s death,? and which counts for something in the 
relatively easy progress of the historian’s subsequent career. It is 
easy to wish patronage suppressed in the world of letters; but of 
all the forms which the objectionable relation takes, surely the least 
offensive is that of encouragement, untainted by jealousy, on the 
part of a sympathetic friend outside the sphere of professional 
competition. 

A Bohemian student of theology transmuted into a student 
of history could hardly fail to turn his attention to that particular 
religious developement which had, so to speak, immediately pre- 
eeded the mixed historical movement known, in its bearing upon 
the history of Western Europe at large, as the Reformation. The 
circumstance that the Bohemian Museum had recently acquired 


? See two articles in the feuilleton of the Vienna Neue Freie Presse, 31 Jan. and 
1 Feb. 1893. 
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important new documents concerning the history of the Bohemian 
Brethren, specially directed Anton Gindely’s attention to the 
subject ; and when in 1853 a lucky accident temporarily offered 
him a freer sphere of combined study and instruction as acting 
professor in the university of Olmutz in Moravia, he was naturally 
led to the prosecution of cognate researches. A few months later 
the university of Olmutz found itself abolished; and Gindely, 
declining one of those purely local appointments to which German 
as well as Austrian officialism occasionally thinks (or thought) fit 
to consign its nascent academical luminaries, preferred to return to 
his former position at Prague. But he was now, in logical con- 
nexion with his training as an historical scholar, already entering 
upon his literary career. In 1854 he published in the ‘ Transactions 
of the Vienna Academy’ an essay on ‘ The Dogmatic Views of the 
Bohemo-Moravian Brethren, with some notices concerning the 
history of their origin ’—in this latter part of the treatise touching 
upon problems in dealing with which less cool inquirers have 
easily contrived to lose their self-control. In 1855 followed a 
monograph, based on the new manuscripts aforesaid, on ‘ John Amos 
Comenius and his work abroad ’—a theme full of literary as well 
as historical interest. The personal adventures of Comenius may 
be described as an episode in the history of the Bohemo-Moravian 
Brotherhoods, as well as in that of the Ferdinandean persecutions, 
which drove him forth as an exile from his first refuge in the 
mountains of his native land. His writings are too theoretical to 
be generally inviting; but their significance is familiar to those 
acquainted with the educational speculations of Milton and his 
good friend Samuel Hartlib. Through Helfert’s influence Gindely 
soon afterwards was enabled by a ministerial subvention to carry 
on his researches at Polnisch-Lissa, a chief seat of the banished 
Brethren, and to extend this his first important Studienreise into 
West Prussia, and thence to Berlin and Holland. As a matter of 
course he had crossed the Silesian frontier to Herrnhut, whither 
the bulk of the archives of the Brotherhoods had been transferred, 
and where, as is well known to students, they still remain. 

On these researches and studies was based Gindely’s first 
important work, which, although it may not fully correspond to the 
present state of historical knowledge on its subject, contained much 
that was new and of real service in quickening inquiry into a 
chapter of religious history deliberately obscured by the single- 
minded exertions of the Counter-Reformation. This was his ‘ History 
of the Bohemian Brethren to the year 1609’ (2 vols., 1857), 
forming Part I of a contemplated larger work, ‘Bohemia and 
Moravia in the Reformation Age,’ and supplemented in 1859 by the 
‘Sources of the History of the Bohemian Brethren,’ contriluted by 
Gindely to Vol. XIX of the ‘Fontes Rerum Austriacarum.’ The 
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‘History’ itself was dedicated to Helfert, who states that it gave 
much satisfaction to the good folk at Herrnhut, and excited par- 
ticular interest by its clear delineation of the character and work 
of Peter Chelcicky. Curiously enough, the volume of Palacky’s 
‘History of Bohemia,’ which treats of the teaching of the unfor- 
gotten author of ‘ The Net of Faith,’ appeared in the same year, 
1857 ; but at all events as a personal picture this avowedly required 
upplementing. 

In his ‘ History of the Grant of the Bohemian Letter of Majesty 
of 1609,’ which Gindely published in 1858, he promised a third 
volume of his ‘Bohemian Brethren,’ but this never saw the light. 
The time, in fact, had arrived when his studies were gradually but 
steadily assuming a broader bent, although he was still disposed to 
confine himself to Bohemian history as the primary object of his 
labours. A unique opportunity presented itself in the growing un- 
willingness—even had his physical strength permitted—of the veteran 
Palacky, to carry his national magnum opus beyond the fatal date of 
Mohacz, and the end of the Jagellon period of Bohemian history. 
Under what difficulties, due in no small part to the fiery, combative 
spirit of the national historian, had not this task been carried on 
till it was nearing even these limits! The present is no fitting 
occasion for estimating the merits of a writer to whom it could 
hardly have been expected, as human nature happens to be con- 
stituted, that full justice should have been rendered by his German 
contemporaries. But so much at least may be confidently asserted 
of Palacky: he had rescued the study of Bohemian history from 
the slough of despond with which it had feebly struggled during 
many a generation under the benevolent imperial and royal rule, 
even after the complete control of this study by the Jesuits had 
become a thing of the past. He had made up his mind from the 
first that the Bohemian public, as to whose genuine interest in the 
national history there never was any doubt, should be provided 
with more nutritious food than the dry bones piled up by Pelzel, 
or the more carefully articulated skeleton which Pubitka under- 
took to compose with the aid of the existing chronicles, themselves 
not invested with too much solid flesh. (It was a continuation of 
Pubitka’s Latin compilation which Palacky, less fortunate in his 
day than Gindely, was originally invited by the Bohemian Diet to 
continue.) And Palacky’s second signal service to the study of 
Bohemian history was his clear perception of the fact, that, in 
order to give to this study vigour and vitality, it was above all 
necessary to turn from the dull monotony of the chronicles to 
the more varied contents of the archives and other manuscript 
collections. The Revolution of 1848, which from one point of view 
first made it possible after a lapse of. nearly two centuries for 
Bohemian history to be written at all, occurred about halfway in 
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Palacky’s career as historiographer of his native land; but it would 
be unjust to deny that the change in the conditions of the study to 
which that career was devoted, was due to his personal efforts as 
well as to the course of public events. 

The Hussite movement, and the wars to which it led, fell within 
the scope of the theme proposed to himself by Palacky; but upon 
the other great act in the drama which ended in the Habsburg Terror 
he declined to enter. The Hussite and the Thirty Years’ Wars to- 
gether, in relative proportions which i will not presume to calculate, 
changed the national life of Bohemia more largely and more radi- 
cally than statistics (though these are, in the present instance, 
eloquent enough) could suffice to demonstrate. What lay beyond 
the stirring conflicts ending in the Ferdinandean persecutions was 
blank and dull; nor can it be wondered that the task which de- 
scended, or was about to descend, from Palacky to Gindely should 
have presented depressing, by the side of attractive features, to the 
young historian. I think, therefore, that there is but little difficulty 
in understanding how at the very time when he was intent upon 
succeeding Palacky as the historiographer of Bohemia, Gindely 
should have still further widened the range both of his ambition 
and of his labours, and have in due course conceived the ambition 
of becoming the historian of the Thirty Years’ War. 

But this interesting transformation of purpose (analogous, after 
its kind, to the enlargement of Gibbon’s original scheme) was, of 
course, only gradually, and in its earlier stages no doubt uncon- 
sciously, accomplished. The first step was taken by the extension, 
which soon became continuous, of Gindely’s documentary researches 
in repositories both near and remote. In 1859 he worked at 
Munich, the wealth of whose archives is probably unequalled in 
Germany and surpassed by but few collections elsewhere. It is 
needless to add that none of the valuable publications from these 
archives, by which Ritter and Stieve have rendered so great a 
service to the study of the Vorgeschichte of the Thirty Years’ War, 
had yet made their appearance. At Munich Gindely was for- 
tunate enough to be admitted by Déollinger to the familiarity of 
his afternoon walks. This great scholar’s intellectual nature was 
communicative and unembarrassed like Gindely’s own, and his 
conversation may have signally contributed to broaden his visitor’s 
interests as an historical student. If so, his influence was doubly 
opportune, inasmuch as Gindely, who had, on his first visit to 
Berlin, listened with great satisfaction to the lectures of Ranke, 
was upon the eve of renouncing, as will be immediately seen, 
his’ sentiments of admiration for the ‘ Master.’ In August 1860 
he set forth on a journey which was finally to determine the 
scope of his life’s work. Its object was an examination of some 
of the principal European archives with a view, in particular, to 
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the elucidation of the Bohemian troubles of the earlier part of the 
seventeenth century. 

From Brussels and the Hague he passed to Paris, where his time 
was divided between the archives of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
and lessons in Spanish. In December 1860 he reached Simancas, 
which, since the opening of its archives eighteen years before, had 
been visited for purposes of study by precisely eight persons, of 
whom two were Spaniards. Gindely found here a fellow-student, 
whose name is well known to English readers. The eager and 
roughshod utterances of Bergenroth manifestly had some share 
(though it was doubtless but a subordinate one) in forming the 
views, which, shortly after his arrival at Simancas, Gindely an- 
nounced to Helfert concerning the famous historian to whom the 
‘ new learning’ in the field of historical study owed a debt which 
no censures could wholly efface. Bergenroth’s hostile criticisms of 
Ranke are well known ; and if I here reprint Gindely’s, it is not in 
order to help to perpetuate detraction from a great name, but rather 
because his caveats, it is clear, were seriously offered, although they 
occur in the course of a familiar letter. 


Ten years have passed since I became acquainted with Ranke’s 
writings, one after the other; at that time I was much impressed by his 
acute and sophistic (sic) exposition, by his lucid grouping of facts and 
arguments, by his systematic insertion of each incident in its place ; and, 
being moreover myself still insufficiently familiar with the sources of ‘the 
histories of other nations, I fell in with the opinion generally entertained 
in Germany, that Ranke had made quite magnificent discoveries in foreign 
archives, and more especially in Italy ; and that it was he who in particular 
directed attention to the importance of the Venetian archives. 

After, however, visiting Brussels and Paris, I found myself obliged to go 
critically through Ranke’s ‘ History of the Popes,’ and his ‘ French History,’ 
in order to become acquainted with his whole stock of sources. The 
shallowness of his studies is in the case of his ‘French History ’ really 
astonishing. Not only is he lacking in a complete knowledge of the 
printed literature of the sixteenth and seventeenth century, or passes it 
by with aristocratic nonchalance, but he even resorts to deception, 
wishing to make his readers believe that he has worked through the 
archives. The chief of these, the archives of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, he does not indeed cite, for he was never there till the present 
year, when he was a fortnight [in Paris] in August; but he repeatedly 
cites the splendid Simancas collection in the archives of state, of which he 
never saw so much as a dozen folio volumes; and, finally, he cites the 
relations of Venetian ambassadors, and these last as the arcanum proper 
of his historical research. This repeated citing, with surprising solemnity, 
of Venetian despatches, to which in his‘ English History ’ he attaches an 
equally great significance, is nothing but unworthy flummery. Inasmuch 
as he is acquainted with neither the French nor the English archives, he 
wishes us to believe that the key to the most important events is to be 
found at Venice. But it is an historical axiom, that nobody can well 
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understand and use foreign archives, till he properly knows the home 
archives—in this case the French or the English. A Venetian ambassador 
may send important information as to the character and ways of life of 
particular individuals, but as to affairs properly so called, he is as a rule 
far worse informed than are the newspapers to-day—which surely nobody 
would prefer to diplomatic despatches proper. And, furthermore, Ranke 
stayed only a few weeks in Venice, and can hardly have found time for 
making a real beginning with the long period into the whole of which 
he wished to inquire. I too propose to visit Venice, and expect to find 
some good things there; but it is not possible that I should find there 


what is only to be sought in the chanceries of Vienna, Paris, and 
Madrid. 

The sum of my entire quarrel with Ranke is this : his ‘ French History’ 
and his ‘History of the Popes’ nowhere go outside the historical 
literature which is known in France and in Italy; his citations from 
archives are mere crumbs stuck together in a chance fashion, in order to 
produce the appearance of being the results of systematic study. His 
superficial way of passing beyond the events themselves of which he 
treats, and the flexibility, in every direction, of his judgment, are a con- 
sequence of his extremely inadequate acquaintance with his subject, 
obliging him to proceed with caution, so as not to expose himself cruelly. 


I omit, as too detailed in their polemics, the references added 
by Gindely to recent exposures of Ranke’s method in England and 
in Germany (including Bergenroth’s paper in the Leipzig Grenz- 
boten), and to Alexander von Humboldt’s contemptuous opinion of 
Ranke, which, considering Humboldt’s pleasant habit of falling foul 
of all his neighbours, cannot be said to be either here or there. 
There can be no question, I apprehend, as to the force of some of 
Gindely’s observations ; nor is it an altogether improbable conclu- 
sion, from the way in which Ranke, by his own hands or by those 
of his agents, laid the foundations of some of his subsequent minor 
works, that he had become in some measure cognisant of the breaches 
which had been made in his reputation. I should not, however, have 
cited Gindely’s remarks, had he not, if I may so express it, possessed, 
together with the courage, the conscience of his opinions. Of the 
dilettantism in original historical research, with which he rather 
harshly charged Ranke, it was the purpose and the labour of his life 
to avoid becoming guilty himself. Thus, at Simancas, he seems to 
have resolved to confine his readings and excerpts to the period be- 
tween 1600 and 1650 ; and, indeed, he systematically began his pen- 
sum With the year 1606, in which one of the family councils that mark 
the real epochs of the Habsburg monarchy decreed the échéance of 
Rudolf Il. But within theselimits he wasresolved tocarry through his 
task, even if he should have to bear for six months longer the de- 
privations and discomforts of a sojourn which a picturesque historian 
might with significant accuracy have described as ‘beyond the 
seas and mountains.’ As a matter of fact, his original researches 
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seem, apart from the use afterwards made by him of the Vatican 
transcripts, to have extended as far as 1635 (the period of the peace 
of Prague). It is unnecessary to repeat descriptive details concern- 
ing his Simancas experiences which completely tally with those 
given by Bergenroth. Half-frozen in his ill-lighted cell, Gindely, 
according to one of the few ‘ phrases’ ever penned by him, felt as if 
in the gardens of Armida (wie in einem Zaubergarten). ‘ When I now’ 
—he had reached the year 1618—‘ bestow a general glance upon 
all I have collected, whereof one half is wholly new, while the other 
half teaches me how to understand after a wholly different fashion 
what was already known, I often feel intoxicated with joy.’ 

This journey, and the principles which it had matured in his 
mind, definitively determined Gindely’s method as an historian. 
After his return home, he seized every opportunity of familiarising 
himself with the contents of those public home archives to which he 
was specially attracted, and with the private archives, now readily 
set open to him, of the great houses among the Bohemian nobility. 
Among the former, he devoted special attention to that at Dresden 
(always honourably known for its hospitality), and to that of 
Bernburg, the family abode, so to say, of the mysterious chancery 
of Christian von Anhalt, the indefatigable agent of the Protestant 
Union, and the incarnation of the spirit of militant Calvinism, 
which in its defiance of the catholic reaction may be broadly said 
to have marked out the issues of the great war. Delving in these 
and other half-buried treasure-houses of earlier seventeenth-century 
history, Gindely definitely formed his plan, and began systematically 
to calculate his means of advancing it towards ultimate completion. 
Within from twelve to fifteen years, he reckoned, the collecting 
(Droysen used to call it the heuristic) part of his work would have 
been accomplished. In the meantime, the work itself, his ‘ History 
of the Thirty Years’ War,’ would progress from stage to stage. 
He proposed to waste no time on introductions, or on other genera- 
lising passages, except such as might fitly find their place at the 
close of each of the chief portions of the opus magnum. 

The variety of Gindely’s archivistic studies, and the extent 
of ground which, in accordance with the plan gradually shaping 
itself in his mind, they were designed to cover, had become mani- 
fest in the communications concerning them made by him to 
the Vienna Academy, and published in its ‘Transactions’ of 
the years 1859-61. Here were first suggested the conclusions 
afterwards developed in his ‘ History,’ concerning the ubiquitous 
activity of Christian of Anhalt in the period preceding the cutbreak 
of the war, the designs formed by Wallenstein at the time of his 
second assumption of the generalate, and the relations between the 
systematic policy of Richelieu and the plans for a settlement that 
was to put an end to the European conflict. But it was only 
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ambulando that these conceptions took definite shape; nor can 
Gindely be said to have come before the public even as the historian 
of Bohemia in the seventeenth century till the year 1862—the 
year which the biographical sketch to which I have acknowledged 
my obligations at the head of this paper, designates as the ‘ critical 
year ’ of his life. 

For in this year 1862 he, in the first instance, obtained pro- 
fessional standing by his appointment to an extraordinary pro- 
fessorship of history in the university of Prague. He was not 
promoted to an ordinary professorship till five years later ; and to 
complete this note of his academical career, it may be added that 
in 1882, when the university was carried back into the times of 
Hus by being partitioned into a Czech and a German section, his 
option was for the latter division. Of at least equal importance 
was his nomination, in the same year, 1862, to the direction of the 
Bohemian archives, established by Palacky. In this capacity he came 
to superintend the publication of the proceedings of the Bohemian 
diet in the early part of the Thirty Years’ War, on which are based 
some of the most interesting and novel passages in the first volume of 
his ‘ History.’ He was about the same time entrusted with the 
control of the library of Prince George Lobkowitz, and thus 
brought into a close connexion with the literary interests of some 
of the leading families of the Bohemian nobility. Finally, and 
doubtless in part consequence of these appointments, he in this year 
married a wife, who survives to mourn the loss of one of the most 
honourable and straightforward of men (scholars, like kings, need 
not be considered as bipartite personalities). But even in Bohemia, 
married and settled professors and men of letters find it difficult 
to exist on the proceeds of ‘extraordinary’ chairs and learned 
researches. Gindely was lucky enough to meet with a publisher 
or publishers, for whom he compiled a successful series of historical 
manuals, some of which passed through several editions, while 
others found their way in translations into the Italian market. 
At a rather later date, he appears to have become a regular con- 
tributor to the Augsburg (now Munich) Allgemeine Zeitung, where 
he was wont to give a periodical account of the progress of his 
researches, besides throwing many an interesting side-light upon 
the studies with which he was identified. 

Thus (according to the paradoxical dispensation which rules 
these latter days of learning) he gained the ‘leisure’ necessary 
for carrying on his life’s work. In 1862 appeared the first, 
and in 1865 the second volume of the last of the prolegomena 


* A list of them is given in a short biographical notice of Gindely published in the 
Leipzig Illustrirte Zeitung of 12 Nov. 1892, by an accomplished historian, Dr. Arthur 
Kleinschmidt, to whose excellent History of Westphalia under King Jerome (1893) 
I may be permitted to pay an incidental tribute. 
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to his ‘History’ proper. How well I remember the eager- 
ness with which, as a youthful student, [ opened the ‘ History 
of Rudolf II and his Times’ (1600-1612), and the new light 
with which even to the eyes of a tiro the book seemed to flood 
a dark and complicated period of European history! For the 
character and career of the unfortunate Spain-bred and brain-sick 
emperor (which it is difficult to study without an indescribable 
kind of compassionate indignation), and even the story of the 
unholy Bruderzwist which went near to wrecking the fortunes of the 
Habsburg monarchy, sink into almost secondary importance as we 
watch the operations of the positive force which took advantage of 
so unparalleled a political situation. The labours of Moriz Ritter, 
incomparable in their thoroughness, have since supplied in complete 
sequence the documentary history of the Union ; but to Gindely it 
was first given to suggest a comprehensive survey of the move- 
ment of which Christian of Anhalt was the guiding spirit; and it 
was by this portion above all of his ‘ History of the Times of 
Rudolf II,’ as his work might with advantage have been more 
simply called, that (unless I mistake) he vindicated his title to 
become, from no merely national standpoint, the historian of the 
Thirty Years’ War on a new, i.e. documentary basis. 

When in the first volume of his ‘ History,’ published in 1869, and 
followed by Volumes II and III in 1878, Gindely reached the 
boundary of his actual theme, he was therefore merely entering on 
a narrative of which the immediate antecedents had been already 
clearly detailed on first-hand evidence by his own hand. And, 
since these volumes, as a matter of course, dealt in especial with the 
‘History of the Bohemian Insurrection,’ he was at the same time 
adhering to the ground from which he had originally started as an 
historian. As a matter of course, there were not wanting voices to 
accuse him of having neglected the materials nearest to his theme 
and nearest to his hand, and of having ransacked the archives of 
Kurope in order to leave those of Bohemia only half explored. Such 
two-edged charges are inevitable in the case of a writer who 
undertakes what, from the circumstances of Gindely’s career, 
always remained in some sense a duplicate task. Fate prevented 
him from adding more than a single volume (Vol. IV, in 1880) in 
which, as narrating the Palatinate War of the years 1621-8, he 
partially disengaged himself from the purely national side of his 
theme; but he was fortunate in finding other opportunities for 
showing how, had his span of life been enlarged, he would have 
broadened the basis of his narrative in accordance with the 
widening of its range. In 1882 he produced as part of a popular 
series, ‘ edited’ by Baron von Helfert under the title ‘Das Wissen 
der Gegenwart,’ a short ‘ History of the Thirty Years’ War’ in three 
small pocket volumes. This was the tardy fulfilment of a long- 
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standing promise, probably due to the circumstance that Gindely 
had been called upon to deliver a course of lectures to the Crown- 
Prince Rudolf at Vienna and Ischl. The book is excellently done, 
apart from the characteristic which it shares with few compila- 
tions of the kind, of resting entirely on its author’s origina 
researches with regard to nearly two-thirds of the ground which 
it covers. This is the work which in its handsome (American) 
translation represents, I suppose, Gindely’s historical labours in 
the eyes of most English readers. 

The ‘History’ proper remains a fragment, but no puny one. 
Inasmuch as Vol. I reached to no later date than March 1619, the exe- 
cution of a history of the entire war on the same scale was hardly to 
be expected, if it was to be accomplished by a single man; and in 
fact the author soon in some measure quickened his pace. Thus 
the work, even as it stands, may be thought wanting in symmetry. 
But this defect was hardly to be avoided, and, certain passages in 
Vol. I perhaps apart, is not to be ascribed to episodical lengthiness 
on the part of the author. Among these might be included the 
narrative of the transactions which directly led up to the ‘ defenistra- 
tion’ of Martinitz, Slavata, and the unlucky Fabricius, were it not 
that it succeeds in placing these transactions in an essentially new 
light by showing them to have amounted toa deliberate assassination- 
plot. More exception was afterwards taken to the account of the 
battle of the White Hill, which occupies the opening chapters of 
Vol. Ill and forms the climax of the whole of this section of the work. 
The writer’s strength appears however quite as palpably in some of 
the passages in these volumes to which a less obvious interest 
attaches. Among these may be signalised in Vol. Il the negotia- 
tions with Spain which resulted in the first compact between the 
Spanish and the Austrian branches of the house of Habsburg that 
threatened a lasting unsettlement of the peace of Europe, and 
converted the Bohemo-Palatinate difficulty into one in which all 
the chief powers were directly called upon to intervene. Accordingly 
in Vol. III a survey of the operations of English and French 
statesmanship is drawn into the sphere of the narrative, and the 
last futile efforts of the Palatine policy are elaborately traced. In 
Vol. IV, where we find ourselves largely on ground rendered more 
familiar to English readers by the researches of Mr. Gardiner, we 
follow the completion of the collapse of the protestant cause in both 
Bohemia and the Palatinate, the beginnings of the chastisement, 
and with it the beginnings (at Ratisbon and elsewhere) of that 
jealousy of the power of the House of Habsburg which was to contri- 
bute so materially to new and unforeseen developements. A more 
remarkable versatility—if I may use the phrase—in the utilisation 
of research than is exhibited in this volume, it would be difficult 
ta point among the productions of modern bistorical learning. 
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As to mere effects of style, Gindely from first to last simply 
gave no thought to them. But a writer who is always in full 
possession of his subject, rarely needs to be effusive in order to 
impress, or to condense himself for the sake of pregnancy. Speaking 
for myself, I have never found Gindely’s work either tedious or 
obscure. 

The labours which bore such substantial fruit had during the 
years 1870-3 been interrupted by a serious illness, taking the too 
significant form of congestion of the brain. But by means chiefly 
of pedestrian exercise taken in or near Meerane Gindely seemed to 
have gradually recovered his full powers; and after he had produced 
the fourth (and by far the largest) volume of his ‘ History,’ he actively 
carried on his preparations for its continuation. He had to com- 
plete that story of the Bohemian Counter-Reformation which 
forms the darkest chapter in the later annals of his native land ; 
and this portion of his task he is understood to have left behind him 
in a finished state. But already the mighty figures which stood 
forth so prominently in the middle portion of the history of the war, 
while they exercise an even more commanding attraction upon stu- 
dents of what may be called its secret history, were largely occupying 
his attention. In 1886 he published a separate work on ‘ Wallenstein 
during his First Generalate in the light of Contemporary Sources, 
1625-1630,’ and as a matter of course found himself embedded in 
a nest of—historical critics. Wallenstein, says Palacky, is the 
ticklish point in Bohemian history; and Gindely, who showed the 
reverse of a disposition to discuss the mysterious character and 
complicated proceedings of the great self-centred intriguer with a 
view to his ‘ rehabilitation,’ was accused of Czechish prejudices in 
venturing to impugn the integrity of purpose of the hero of so many 
‘interpretations,’ even in the period preceding his deposition from 
the supreme military command. When, in a contribution to the 
‘Transactions of the Bohemian Royal Society’ (1889), he proceeded to 
advance doubts of Friedland’s motives at the time of his second as- 
sumption of the generalate, fresh protests arose. The subject is 
not one on which to formulate an opinion in a casual sentence; but 
the quasi-personal insinuations against Gindely made in connexion 
with it may be set down as intrinsically absurd. With Richelieu 
also Gindely specially occupied himself, and an entire volume con- 
cerning the cardinal is said to await publication, together with those 
other unpublished portions of the work which are in a sufficient state 
of completeness, under the editorship of Tupetz, favourably known to 
students of the Thirty Years’ War by his lucid account of the Edict 
of Restitution and its results. It is to be hoped that means will 
also be found for rendering accessible to a wider public Gindely’s 
view of another notable personage in the history of the war, of 
whose proceedings in the critical period of the Bohemian troubles 
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he had had much to say in Vol. IV. of his ‘ History,’ but of whose sub- 
sequent share in the combinations against the house of Habsburg 
an account from the same hand would still be welcome. The 
character of Bethlen Gabor, though an opportunist (not to say a 
treaty-breaker) par excellence, possesses many general features of 
interest, apart from the fact that the diplomacy of his age was only 
too willing to utilise his flexibility. Gindely, actuated probably in 
part by motives of filial piety, offered his complete ‘ History’ of the 
accomplished Transylvanian (1890) as a homage to the Academy of 
Buda-Pesth, of which he had recently been elected a member, and 
which at once caused the work to be clothed in the garb of the 
national tongue. 

But although the historian’s activity seemed to have been re- 
stored to its full height, a second warning of failing strength was 
not very long in making its appearance. While he was engaged in 
a yisit to the Brussels archives in 1888, signs of suffering in the 
kidneys showed themselves; they returned in the summer of last 
year; a ‘cure’ at Carlsbad had the reverse of a satisfactory effect ; 
and on 24 Oct. 1892 he died. 

It would probably be easy to show that in the very remarkable 
period of Bohemian national life in which Gindely’s lot was cast, 
he exercised no insignificant influence, both of a stimulating and of 
a moderating kind, upon an interesting political developement of 
which this is not the place for discussing either the actual aims or 
the probable end. But whatever may have been the ethnological 
character of Bohemian culture in the days—let us say, in order not 
to go too far back into the past of Charles IV,—in the days of 
Anton Gindely’s training as a scholar, this culture was essentially 
German ; and though he was essentially free from nationalist 
feeling without by any means setting his face obstinately against the 
wind, it is as a German scholar that he must be to all intents and 
purposes regarded. Nor would it be easy to find a better example 
of the best variety of the type. The search for truth in the sphere 
of inquiry to which he had devoted himself was at once the sole 
purpose and the sole passion of his life. In this search he laboured 
as few have laboured even among German scholars. 

To the wiriness of his physical frame the intense energy of his 
intellectual and moral nature accurately corresponded. He was, 
as has, I think, been sufficiently shown, devoid of so much as the 
instincts of a partisan; an occasional gently elegiac touch is all 
that directly reminds us of his having been a patriot. But he was 
not even encumbered by any desire for that species of popular 
applause and academical success at which it is quite possible to aim 
within the limits of the learned world. These he might have 
gained as a national historian, without going much out of his way, 
by combining a good deal less than Palacky’s fire with a good deal 
VOL. VIII.—NO, XXXI, LL 
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more than Palacky’s discretion. And he might have gained them 
as an historian of the Thirty Years’ War, not by fine writing which 
would have been out of his way and which counts for little in such 
regions, but by making very special discoveries or arranging his 
discoveries so as to seem very special. Instead of this, he worked 
on, searching for the truth and telling it. I suppose there can 
hardly be a branch or a direction of historical research, were it 
ever so provincial or local, with which his own labours came into 
contact, that has not materially benefited by them. Thus the 
entire territory surveyed by him, than which none more compli- 
cated in its conditions is to be found in the domain of modern 
history, has become more luminous; and though the mere 
literary structure achieved by his hands is but a beginning, no 
more complete edifice is likely to take its place in the honours of 
which he may not justly claim a share. 
A. W. Warp, 





Notes and Documents. 


NIGEL, BISHOP OF ELY,. 


Tue results of a search among manuscript authorities on the 
doings of Bishop Nigel may be worth recording, especially as on 
one or two points they differ slightly from those given by Dr. 
Liebermann in his ‘ Einleitung in den Dialogus de Scaccario.’ 

The first point I would touch upon is this: Dr. Liebermann 
held that Nigel, with his uncle and cousin, administered the realm 
in Stephen’s absence (1137). I have not been able to discover 
proof that Nigel shared in the government. The only evidence 
adduced by Dr. Liebermann is that eine Urkunde von cire. 1137 
(‘ Mon. Ang.’ iv. 120) hat ‘ Episcopo Eliensi, justiciario, vicec. éc.,’ 
ein Beweis fiir seine hohe Stellung. But this charter (which con- 
tains a grant of an estate in Kent to a religious house) is attested 
by William of Ypres and Richard de Luci, and can, therefore, scarcely 
be earlier than 1140, and is probably later. I have noted two other 
charters with the same address (‘ Monasticon,’ iv. 216). Of these the 
second cannot be earlier than 1140, for it confirms a grant by 
‘ Constance, wife of Earl Eustace, my son.’! The first of them can- 
not be dated so confidently, but Reginald de Warenne, by whom it 
is witnessed, occurs as a witness to royal charters, I think, after 
the departure of Earl Warenne on crusade, i.e. cire. 1148. 
The charter is dated Apud Mapertes Halam in obsidione, and Mr. 
Howlett has suggested that it may refer to the siege of Bedford in 
1138.2, But the above witness’s name suggests, as I have said, 
that, like the other two, it belongs to a later day. I may add 
(as to the original charter) that Dr. Liebermann’s reading, 
‘ justiciario,’ is merely, I think, a wrong extension, as is shown by 
the reading ‘ justiciariis’ in the other case (‘ Monasticon,’ iv. 216). 
It was the custom, in charters, to leave the word unextended. Thus 
there is no proof that Nigel was great justiciar at any period of 
the reign, while as for 1137 a writ quoted by Mr. Howlett in his 


1 It is probably several years later, for Mr. Howlett argues, in his introduction to 


the Gesta Stephani (p. xxi), that up to 1147 or 1148 Eustace is merely styled filius 
meus, not comes, 


Ibid. p. xxv. 
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valuable introduction to the ‘Gesta’ (p. xl) affords a very strong 
presumption that the office was, in that year, held by the earl of 
Leicester. 

I now pass to the papal bulls relating to Nigel and Ely. The 
order of these documents is best preserved in the Cotton manu- 
script, Tib. A. VI., where the first is a bull of Innocent’s (‘ Prae- 
postulatio’), which is dated Non. Dec. indictione secunda incarna- 
tionis dominice anno... tricesimo nono pontificatus vero domni 
Innocentii pape. secundi. anno nono, and is Data Laterani (ff. 110 
b-111).3 The year-date is at variance with the two other notes of 
time, and we can scarcely be wrong in assigning it to December 
1138. It is a general confirmation to the church of Ely of all her 
possessions, and specially of Charteris Abbey, and it authorises 
Nigel to punish those who defraud her of her rights: Secundo 
terciove commonita [ persona] si non reatum suum congrua satisfactione 
correzerit potestatis honorisque sue dignitate careat, &c. 

The next papal bull is that which bears date 27 April (5 kal. 
Maii) 1189 (Tib. A. VL, ff. 112-113 b). As the date is omitted in 
Titus A. I. (ff. 86 b-87 b), from which Dr. Liebermann worked, it 
is assigned in Wattenbach’s edition of Jaffé (No. 8028) to 29 April 
1139, evidently on account of the three letters (Nos. 8025-7) of that 
date (8 kal. Maiti), being obviously connected with it. In Tiberius 
A. VI. (ff. 113 b-114) these three letters follow immediately on 
the bull, to which they are, clearly, complementary. As the ‘bull 
itself, we have seen, is dated, it confirms the year assigned to these 
letters, viz. 1139. The first letter is addressed to Bishop Henry of 
Winchester (as papal legate), and commands him to confirm Nigel’s 
sentences on those who detained the possessions of the church of 
Ely. The second is addressed to Stephen, and requests him to 
support Nigel in recovering the estates of his church. The third 


is to Nigel himself, and requires special attention. The relevant 
words are these :— 


Nuntios a serenitate tua ad sedem apostolicam destinatos, industrios 
siquidem viros, benigne suscepimus, et super devotionem et amorem quam 
erga sanctam Romanam geris ecclesiam gratulamur. Quum te occupatum 
multis negotiis esse accepimus, ideo serenitatem tuam et Rodbertum 


Abbatem de torneia pro quo supplicasti a presentatione concilii re- 
laxamus. 


Now, if Innocent wrote in these terms, how can it possibly be 
maintained that Nigel had been attending the Lateran council, in 
person, that very month? Is it not absolutely certain that he 
sent these nuntii in his place? We have independent testimony 


to exactly the same effect. Richard of Hexham writes, under 
1139 :— 


® Also Titus A. I. f, 35, where it is undated, 
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Legatus mox post octabas Epiphaniae cum suis ad mare reversus trans- 
fretavit. Nam ad praedictum concilium domini papae tempore congruo 
pervenire properavit. Tedbaldus quoque Cantuariensis archiepiscopus, 
et Rofensis, et Simon Wigornensis, Rogerus Coventrensis, Rober tus 
Execestrensis, v episcopi, et cum illis iiij abbates, pro omnibus episcopis et 
abbatibus Angliae ad idem concilium iverunt. Namque rex 8. propter 


turbationem regni sui, quae gravis tunc imminebat, plures illic mittere 
noluit.‘ 


Nothing could be more precise than this, and we can well believe 
that Stephen preferred to keep Bishop Roger and his nephews 
safely at home. Nigel, no doubt, sent nuntit instead, just as 
Thurstan of York (Richard of Hexham tells us) did on his own 
account. 


Dr. Liebermann, however, held that not only Nigel but Alexander 
attended this council. 


Alexander von Lincoln und Nigel von Ely besuchten im April 1139 
das lateranische Concil; die enge Verbindung, in welche die miichtige 
Prilatenfamilie nun auch zu Rom trat, schien ihr eine dem wankenden 


Thron um so gefiihrlichere Stellung zu geben. ~, 


é 


His authority for Nigel’s presence is that J ohn of Salisbury asserts 


that he was there; and unquestionably John, writing in the name 
of Archbishop Theobald, says :— 


In concilio Laterani, cui nos et vos, frater Episcope, interfuimus, 
domino Innocentio praesidente, audivimus vota talia, promulgato canone, 
condemnari.® 


In this indignant rebuke to Nigel he refers to the canons promul- 
gated in 1139. What can we say when the evidence is so flatly 
contradictory ? One can only suggest that in writing some twenty 
years after the time, he made a mistake in supposing that Nigel 
was there. At the same time it is right to add that a charter 
of Stephen confirms to the monks of Ely all their possessions as 
they held them die qua Nigellus episcopus novissime movit ire 
Romam,® which suggests that he went thither more than once in 
the course of Stephen’s reign. 

I cannot, therefore, claim to have absolutely disproved Nigel’s 
Romreise in 1189, though it seems impossible to reconcile with 
the positive evidence I have quoted. As for Alexander, I cannot 
think there is any proof of his presence. Dr. Liebermann relied on 
a papal bull of 28 April 11397 in favour of the church of Lincoln, 
but Nigel and Alexander were so intimately connected that one 
does not wonder to find Ely and Lincoln bulls together. 

The next series of documents consists of eight charters of Stephen 


* Ed. Howlett, p. 176. 5 Ep. lvi. (Giles, i. 59-60). 
® Titus A. I. f. 34 b. 


7 Mon. Ang. vi. 1277, where the date is printed ‘ MCXXXVIII.’ 
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in Titus A. I. (folio 84) which are not found in Tiberius A. VI. Their 
special interest lies in the confirmation they afford to the ‘ Historia 
Eliensis.’ Thus that narrative states that after Stephen’s capture 
of the Isle of Ely the monks disavowed any complicity in Nigel’s 
action, and implored him not to punish them. 


Tile benignus et pius ut erat pectore non solum innoxios donavit, verum 
etiam carta sua omnia illorum in pace constituit atque dimisit (‘ Anglia 
Sacra,’ i. 621). 


This very charter heads the list and confirms to the church of 
Ely all her possessions as held under the Conqueror and his 
predecessor. A second charter insists on all her spoliators being 
constrained to restitution. The former charter is witnessed by 
‘ Philip the Chancellor,’ William of Ypres, and William Martel; the 
latter by ‘ Philip the Chancellor,’ the Earl Warenne, and William 
Martel. The chancellor’s name fixes the date 1140, for Philip (de 
Harcourt) had succeeded Roger ‘Pauper’ the previous year, and 
was himself about to vacate the office on his appointment to the see 
of Salisbury. William of Ypres, as the best captain at Stephen’s 
disposal, would be naturally with him in his attack on the fenland. 
Both charters passed at Cambridge, to which the king must have 
withdrawn on his way back to London for the Mid-Lent Council 
(1140). The third charter passed at Hertford, clearly on the king’s 
return journey, and is addressed to Geoffrey de Mandeville. It is 
thus further proof that Geoffrey, as I have maintained,® was not, 
at this time, yet an earl. It insists that the prior and monks are to 
enjoy all possessions, sicut die qua rex Henricus fuit vivus et mortuus, 
et die qua episcopus Nigellus exivit de Ely. Thus these three charters 
can all confidently be assigned to cire. February 1140. A fourth 
also must belong to the same group, for it is similarly addressed to 
Geoffrey de Mandeville. The king directs that Hugh and Stephen 
and Hugh de Scalers are to pay their firma to the monks as they 
did priusquam caperem insulam de Ely. The witness is Turgis 
d’Avranches. 

The fifth charter anticipates the seventh, in error, but the sixth 
can be assigned to a later period in 1140, probably to the expedition 
against Worcester and Hereford, for it is witnessed, at Oxford, by 
Robert d’Oilli, The seventh of these documents is of special 
interest, because it confirms the statement in the ‘ Historia’ that 
Nigel met the king at Ipswich (seemingly in 1144), and, at length, 
concordiam vel gratiam ab eo impetrare potuit (p. 624). The charter 
directs that Nigel is to have all his possessions quum pacem deme 


* The continuator of Florence says that Stephen gave the see to Philip at Win- 
hester about the beginning of 1140, but the Annals of Waverley (Ann. Mon. ii. 228) 
say it was done at London in the Mid-Lent Council (1140). 
® Geoffrey de Mandeville, p. 49. 
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habet et concordiam mecum fecit. It is granted at Ipswich and 
witnessed by the Earl Warenne. The next (eighth) charter 
confirms to the monks of Ely all their possessions as they held 
them die qua Nigellus episcopus novissime movit ire Romam. The 
witnesses are Earl Gilbert and Robert de Ver. Last comes the 
ninth charter, which belongs to the close of the reign, and is chiefly 
notable for the fact that after ordering certain adversaries of the 
monks to leave their possessions alone, it adds: et nisi feceritis, 
justicia mea Cantebrigescire faciat fieri. I would claim thisasa fresh 
illustration of the theory advanced in my ‘ Geoffrey de Mandeville,’ 
Ch. iv., that at this particular time there existed the local office of 
‘ justicia’ for a county. 

The consideration of these charters leads one to ask if the 
author of the ‘ Historia’ did not work with the Ely bulls and 
charters (or copies of them) before him. Several things point to 
that conclusion. He quotes rerbatim a papal bull and a letter of 
Archbishop Thomas; he refers, as in the matter of the grant of 
Hadstock, to charters still extant in the cartulary (Titus A. L.); 
and in one case his following of the charters raises a curious 
question. He asserts’ that when Nigel was expelled in 1140 papal 
letters were addressed ad Archiepiscopum et Episcopos Anglie et ad 
Rothomagensem Archiepiscopum for his restitution. No such letter 
to the archbishop of Rouen, on that occasion, is preserved, though 
there is one from Pope Lucius to him in 1144. It is singular, 
however, that this letter, which is found in Tib. A. VI (f. 114) and 
in Titus A. I (ff. 87b-838), in the latter is addressed H. archi- 
episcopo et episcopis eius suffraganeis, in the former, Thaedbaldo cant. 
archiepiscopo e+ episcopis eius suffragancis. This latter reading is 
clearly the right one, but Wattenbach’s Jaffé (8101), working from 
the former reads: H. archiepiscopo (Hugoni Rotomagensi?) Was 
not the author of the ‘ Historia’ similarly misled ? 

It is noteworthy, also, that the author traces Nigel’s restoration 
to this letter as its direct result, wholly ignoring the triumph of 
the empress and the change in Nigel’s circumstances which it 
produced. On the whole, his history would seem to be based 
largely on documentary sources, while his general knowledge of 
local information and the events of the period was decidedly small. 

J. H. Rounp, 


PROVINCIAL PRIORS OF THE DOMINICAN ORDER IN ENGLAND. 


No list of the Provincials of the Dominicans in England, similar to 
the lists of the Franciscan Provincials printed in the ‘Monumenta 
Franciscana,’ appears to be extant. The following list is drawn 
from a variety of sources, some of them contemporary records, 
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others of very doubtful authenticity. In each case references are 
given to the authorities, and in most cases the words of the 
authorities, so far as they bear on the tenure of office, are added. 
The most noticeable blanks are those from 1839 to 1878, and from 
1402 to 1471; but it is hardly necessary to draw attention to the 
incompleteness of the list both in names and dates. 

Since these notes were sent to press, a more complete list of 
the Dominican Provincials has been published in the Antiquary by 
the Rev. C. F.R. Palmer. As, however, he does not give references 
to authorities, the following notes may still be of service to 
students. Father Palmer appears to have had access to official 
documents which are not generally known. He would confer 
a great benefit on students of the history of the Mendicant 
Orders, if he would publish an account of the extant records of the 
Dominicans so far as they relate to the English Province. 

Gilbert de Fresnoy, 1221.—Trivet, ‘ Annales,’ p. 209 (a.p. 1221) : 
‘Hoe anno missi sunt fratres Praedicatores in Angliam, qui numero 
tredicim, habentes priorem fratrem Gilbertum de Fraxineto... 
Cantuariam pervenerunt.’ 

Alardus, 1235.—Grosseteste, ‘Epistolae’ xiv., xv.: letters of 
Robert bishop of Lincoln, ‘ fratri Alardo, priori provinciali Fratrum 
Predicatorum in Anglia.’ These letters were both written in 1235, 
after his consecration as bishop. 

Henry, c. 1240.—Th. de Burgo, ‘ Hibernia Dominicana,’ p. 458. 
Henry was made Archbishop of Armagh by Innocent IV in 1245. 

Matthew, 1245(?)-1254.—Grosseteste, ‘Epist.’ ce. p. 3804; 
‘Robertus etc. fratri Matthaeo Priori provinciali et diffinitoribus 
eapituli provincialis fratrum praedicatorum Angliae’ (date uncer- 
tain). Liberate Roll, 31 Hen. III m. 4, (July 18, 1247); the 
king grants 40 marks to buy horses and harness ‘ad opus... 
Mathei Prioris Province’ ordinis fratrum predicatorum et fratris 
Ade de Marisco quos mittimus in nuncium ad partes transmarinas.’ 
‘Mon. Franciscana,’ i. 8348; Adam Marsh in a letter written in 
March 1252 speaks of ‘fratre Matthaeo, priore fratrum praedica- 
torum in Anglia.’ Martene and Durand, ‘ Thesaurus Novus Anec- 
dotorum,’ Tom. iv, p. 1704 (‘ Acta Capitulorum Generalium ordinis 
Praedicatorum’) Acta Cap. Gen. in Buda celebrati A.D. 1254: 
‘Absolvimus priores provincia’es Angliae, Vulgariae, Poloniae, 
Terrae Sanctae.’ 

——? 1254-1261.—‘ Thes. Nov. Anec.,’ ibid., and p. 1781; 
(chapter at Barcelona, 1261): ‘ Quia vero ordinatio et injunctio 
praecedentis capituli circa hoc (i.e. the admission of friars of other 
provinces to study at Oxford) non fuit observata a priore provinciali 
et definitoribus capituli provincialis eiusdem, absolvimus priorem 
provincialem Angliae et assignamus eum provinciae Teutoniae, ut 
legat Coloniae vel alibi, ubi videbitur priori provinciali.expedire. 
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Nec volumus quod ad provinciam Angliae revocetur sine licentia 
eapituli generalis,’ &c. 

Robert Kilwardby, 1261-1272.—Trivet, ‘ Annales,’ 278. ‘ Hic 
autem (Gregorius X), quassato electo Cantuariensi, pontificatum 
eiusdem ecclesiae contulit fratri Roberto Kilewardeby, qui eodem 
anno a prioratu provinciali fratrum suorum, quem undecim annis 
gessérat, absolutus fuerat, et etiam ad idem officium reelectus.’ 

Hugh. of Manchester (?) 1272-1282.—I have found no really 
trustworthy evidence for the statement in Quétif-Echard, i. 498, 
that Hugh “was provincial at this time, or indeed at all. He 
was alive in 1805; see record quoted in Quétif-Echard, i. 498, 
dated 2 Aug, 33 Edw. I. 

William de Hothun or Hotham, 1282-1287.—Peckham, ‘ Regis- 
trum,’ 541: letter to William de Hothom, provincial of .the Friars 
Preachers in England, April 25, 1283. Cf. ibid. 865 (a.p. 1284), 909 
(a.D. 1285). ‘Thes. Noy. Anecd.’ iv. 1822, decrees of the General 
Chapter of Bordeaux, a.p. 1287 ; ‘ Absolvimus B. de Odone, priorem 
provincialem Angliae, et assignamus eum conventui Parisiensi ad 
legendum.’ In the next chapter ‘ Frater G. de Odone ’ was punished 
for not going to Paris (ibid. 1825). See also Father Palmer’s 
‘ Prelates of the Black Friars’ in the Antiquary, Aug. 1892. 

William of Hereford, 1287-1290.—Pat. Roll, 18 Edw. I. m. 88. 
‘Rex omnibus amicis ballivis et fidelibus suis ad quos ete. salutem. 
Cum dilectus nobis in Christo frater Willelmus de Hereford Prior pro- 
vincialis fratrum predicatorum regni nostri ad suum generale capi- 
tulum proximo celebraturum apud Ferrariam sit profecturus, vos 
amicos nostros requirimus et rogamus, vobisque ballivis et fidelibus 
nostris iniungimus et mandamus, quatinuseidem fratri Willelmo, cum 
ipsum per partes vestras transitum facere contigerit, non inferatis 
vel permittatis inferri in persona vel rebus iniuriam, molestiam, 

. set ei et comitive sue saluum et securum conductum, (etc). 
Datum apud Westmonasterium XV die ffebruarii anno domini MCC 
octogesimo nono.’ ‘Thes. Nov. Anec.’ iv, 1842,1845; ‘ Guillelmus 
provincialis Angliae,’ at the chapter of Ferrari. Ibid. 1849; (Acta 
Capituli Generalis Palentiae celebrati, a.p. 1291, § 22): * Sciant 
fratres universi, quod priori provinciali Angliae, et socio provincialis 
Provincie post generale capitulum in via defunctis, tenentur 
cuilibet illorum in tribus missis, et alii secundum constitutionem.’ 

William de Hothun or Hotham (again), 1290-1297.—Record 
Office, Exchequer Q.R. Mise., $, m. 3; among the bequests paid 
after the death of Queen Eleanor, is a payment of 165/. for a 
number of Dominican houses, ‘fratri Willelmo de Hothom priori 
provinciali fratrum predicatorum Anglie’ (a.v. 1291), Trivet, 
‘Annales,’ 364; a.p. 1197, ‘ Eodem anno idem papa (Boniface VIII) 
fratri Willelmo de Hotoun, priori provinciali fratrum Praedicatorum 
Angliae, archiepiscopatum contulit Dubliniensem,’ &c. Cf. ‘ Registres 
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de Boniface VIII,’ No. 1992 (June 16; 1297), where however he is 
not called provincial. According to Father Palmer (Antiquary, Aug. 
1892), he was re-elected in the Provincial Chapter at Oxford, 8 Sept. 
1290. 

Thomas Joyce or Jortz, 1297-1803.—Record Off. Exch. Q. R. 
Wardrobe 43 m. 1 (29 Edw. I); a golden cross left by Edmund, 
earl of Cornwall, to the four orders in England realised 2371. 9s.; the 
division of the sum among the orders is here recorded. ‘ Fratribus 
predicatoribus Anglie pro medietate trium parcium dicte crucis. . . 
per manus fratris Thome Georce Prioris provincialis eiusdem ordinis 
in Anglia apud Berkhampstede xxix® die Marcie (4.p. 1301), iti 
ix li. x d. et ob.’ ‘Thes. Nov. Anecd.’ iv. 1888-9; decree of the 
general chapter of Besancon, a.p. 1303, ‘ Absolvimus priores pro- 
vinciales. . . Angliae,’ &c. According to Father Palmer (Antiquary, 
ut supra) he was at the General Chapter at Toulouse as Provincial 
in 1304, and quitted office about this time. 

Robert de Bromyerd, 1804-1806.—Quétif-Echard, i. 498; a 
writ of Edward I, dated Aug. 2, an. 33 (i.c. a.v. 1805), containing 
the words, ‘ prout accepimus ex testimonio F’. Roberti de Bromyerd, 
prioris provincialis in Anglia, et Hugonis de Mancestria de ordine 
memorato’ (i.e. fratrum Predicatorum). ‘Thes. Nov. Anecd.’ iv, 
1904; decree of the gencral chapter of Paris, a.v. 13806; ‘ Absol- 
vimus priores provinciales Franciae, Angliae,’ &e. 

Nicholas de Stratton, D.D. of Oxford, 1806(?)-1312.—‘ Thes. 
Nov. Anecd.’ iv. 1934 ; at the election of Berengarius as Master of the 
Order, May 13, 1812, ‘erant priores provinciales xvii, scilicet . . , 
Angliae frater Nicolaus Magister in Theologia Oxoniae.’ Ibid. 1938; 
decree of the chapter of Carcassonne a.p. 1312; ‘ Absolvimus 
priores provinciales Angliae,’ &c. Cf. Antiquary, January 1893. 

William de Castreton, 1812-1315.—Engl. Hist. Review, vol. v. 
p. 108 (a.p. 1814) ; ‘ fratre Willelmo de Castreton, quem ipse Beren- 
garius prefecerat in priorem provincialem Anglia.’ Absolved 1315 ; 
Antiquary, ut supra. 

John of Bristol, 1817-1820.—Oxf. Hist. Soc. ‘ Collectanea,’ vol, 
ii. p. 272 (Univ. Arch. Y, 9.); ‘autoritate Fratris Iohannis de 
Bristollia, prioris nostri prouincialis’ (Dec. 11, 1820). 

The provincials of the Friars Preachers and Carmelites were 
implicated in the Earl of Kent's plot and banished in 1330, Chron. 
Galf. le Baker, p. 44 (names not given). 

Simeon Boraston (?) ce. 1880 (?).—Tanner ‘ Bibliotheca,’ 148. 

Richard de Wynkele, 1837, 1889.—Rymer’s ‘ Foedera,’ ii. 998 
(Record ed.); among the ambassadors to the king of France is ‘ Friar 
Richard de Wynkele, provincial of the Friars Preachers in 
England ;’ Oct. 3, 1337. Cf. ibid. pp. 1121, 1180, from which it 
would appear that he was no longer provincial in 1840. Bale, MS. 
Seld. supra 64 (Bodl. 8452 in Bernard’s ‘ Catal.’), fol. 191, mentions 
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a book ‘ Ex inventario Bibliothece fratrum Predicatorum Londini 
per provincialem magistrum Ricardum de Winkele, a.p. 1339.’ 

Hugh de Dutton (?) ¢. 1840 (?).—Tanner, ‘ Bibl.’ 243. 

Simon Henton (?) c. 1860 (?).—Pits, 487, Bale, i. 447. 

Nicholas of Monyngton. Date uncertain; mentioned as pro- 
vincial in the Guildford obituary (MS. Lansdowne, 963). 

Thomas Rushock or Russthok, 1873-1882.—Antiquary, Nov. 
1892 ; he was deposed in June 1378, and. restored by Urban VI, 
Aug. 25, 1879. 'T. de Burgo, ‘Hibernia Dominicana,’ pp. 52-7, 
gives documents relating to a dispute between him and the 
General Chapter at Carcassonne (1378). See also Roman 
‘Transcripts (Record Office) Boniface IX, An. 8, lib. 71. Rushock 
became archdeacon of St. Asaph in June 1382, bishop of Llandaff 
in Jan. 188% (consecrated in May): bishop of Chichester 1385 ; 
banished to Ireland 1388. 

Ulric Sevard, 1883-1393.—MS. Addit. 32446, fol. 2, b: he was 
absolved April 2, 1393. [This MS. contains extracts from the 
registers of the Masters General of the Dominican Order, by Father 
Palmer. | 

Thomas Palmer, 1393-1396.—See the account given by Father 
Palmer in the Reliquary, xviii. 162. Also MS. Addit. 32446, fol. 3, 
4,6. MS. Cotton, Galba EXI, f. 1, a letter of fraternity issued by 
Thomas Palmer, 1395. 

William Pikworth, 1897, 1402—MS. Add. 82446, fol. 8. 
Reliquary, ibid. (cf. ‘Fascic. Zizan.’ p. 287). ‘ Rolls of Parliament,’ 
iii. 502 (a.p. 1402). 

William Edmundson, 1471, 1474.—MS8. Harl. 2176, fol. 27, 
contains an instrument dated in the provincial chapter at Chester, 
A.D. 1471, in which ‘ Magister Willelmus Edmundson Prior totius 
Ordinis Fratrum Predicatorum in Anglia ac §. T. Doctor,’ decrees 
a celebration of a daily mass for Cecilia widow of William de 
Torboke, Knt., and her family. MS. Add. 32446, order to the 
province to proceed to the election of the provincial prior, June 9, 
1474. 

John Pain, 1474-1483.—MS. Add. 82446, fol. 9 b, commis- 
sion to confirm or annul election of provincial (July 2, 1474): Payn 
mentioned as provincial, Jan. 147, May 1476, May 1478 (ibid. 
fol. 9, 10, 11). Rymer’s ‘ Foedera,’ xii. 196 (orig. ed.) ; confirma- 
tion by Ric. III (July 16, 1483) of a grant made by Edw. IV 
(Feb 15, 148}) of the custody of the temporalities of the see of 
Meath, ‘Iohanni Payn in Theologia Doctori, Priori Provinciali 
Ordinis Fratrum Praedicatorum in Anglia.’ 

William Richford, 1483-1501.—MS8. Add. 82446, fol. 11 b: 
Rycheford was vicar of the province in July 1483, before the 
chapter was held at Northampton to elect a provincial; Rycheford 
seems to have been elected ; he is mentioned as provincial in 1487 
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(ibid. fol. 12). There were implicated in Sir William Stanley’s 
conspiracy, in 1494, ‘certain priestes and religious men as syr 
William Richeforde doctor of deuinitee, and syr Thomas Poynes, 
bothe freers of sainct Dominike’s order ;’ Hall’s ‘ Chronicle,’ p. 467 
(ed. 1809). MS. Cotton, Vitell. A, 16, f. 152 b (Chronicle of London) : 
‘ Also this yere (10 Hen. VII) the 29 day of January was kept at 
the Guyldhall an oyer determiner which lasted iij days where . . . 
were adiuged to. be drawen hanged heded and quartered iij 
spirituell men, that is to say the Deane of Powles, the provynciall 
of the blak ffreres, a noble dyvyne and famous precheour, and the 
pryor of an howse of the blak ffreres called Langley.’ Hall (ut 
supra) adds that the priests were pardoned. Richford seems to 
have retained his office; an entry in the Master General’s 
Register, dated May 19, 1500, runs: ‘Frater Willelmus Rinchford 
provincialis . . . potest acceptare ultimas voluntates et exequitionem 
mandare:’ MS. Add. 82446, f. 18 b. MS. Lansdowne, 963, 
(Guildford obituary): ‘iv Non. Maii obitus doctissimi viri fratris 
Willelmi Rycheforde, SS. Scientie humilis Professoris et Pro- 
vincialis Anglie qui moribus ac sacra doctrina totum ordinem 
decoravit.’ 

Nicholas Stremer, 1501-1504.—-MS. Addit. 82446, fol. 18 b: 
‘Magister Nicolaus Stremer instituitur Provincialis,’ June 2, 1501. 
MS. Lansdowne 9638, pp. 124-5: ‘viii Id. Nov. obitus Magistri 
Fratris Nicolai Stremer, quondam Prior Provincialis Angliae,’ 
probably 1504. Cf. MS. Royal 6 C ix. (end): ‘ Pretium huius libri 
qiod solvit Frater Nicholaus Stremer apud Evysham a.p. 1488, tune 
cursor London’ ibidem fuit. . .’ 

Robert Felmyngham, 1505-?.—MS§. Addit. 82446, fol. 14 b. 
‘Ray. Magister Robertus Felmyngham unanimiter et canonice 
electus confirmatur provincialis’ Noy. 11, 1505. 

William Beeth (?).—Wood, ‘ Athenae,’ makes him provincial c. 
1500. 

[In Boase, ‘Reg. of the Univ. of Oxford,’ p. 123, ‘ John, prior 
of the Dominican Order,’ is mentioned under the date Feb. 1524; 
but it is not said whether he was provincial or local prior. | 

Robert Miles, 1522, 1526.—Boase, ‘ Register,’ p. 113: D.D. of 
Cambridge, sup. incorporation Oxford, May, 1520. MS. Lansdowne 
947, f. 74 b (ex Reg. Warham); Thomas Bartlett was inducted to 
the living of ‘Emeston’ (Elmestone?) on Nov. 26, 1522, ‘ ex pre- 
sentatione fratris Roberti Mylys, 8.T.P. Provincialis Angliae ord. 
fratr. Predicatorum ac Prioris domus fratr: Predicat. de Langley 
Regis,’ and another. MS. Addit. 32446, f. 15 b, letter of the 
General to Robert Miles, Provincial of England, June 26, 1525. 
Ibid. fol. 16: the next provincial chapter is ordered to investigate 
‘si provincialis teneat concubinam, habeat filios, vendat prelaturas 
et alia officia, &c., seu confirmaciones praelationum, inserviat 
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ebrietati, sit inutilis et invalidus pro exequendo officio provincia- 
latus, sitque scandalosus, et huiusmodi,’ and, if so, to absolve 
him. 

John Hodgekins, 1527.—Ibid. fol. 16, ‘Magister loannes 
Hoghkyns confirmatur in provincialem,’ May 22, 1527. (Cf. 
Foster, ‘Alumni Oxon. ;’ Cooper, ‘ Athen. Cantabr.’) 

John Hilsey, 1584.—‘ Cal. of State Papers,’ Hen. VIII, vol. vii. 
p. 233, § 18 (April, 1534): George Brown, provincial of the Austin 
Friars, and John Hilsey, appointed provincial of the Dominicans, 
are commissioned to visit all the houses of friars in England. Cf. 
itid., No. 580. He appears to have kept this office after becoming 
bishop of Rochester in Sept. 1535. 


A. G. Lirtte. 


MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT 


Tae following entry on the order book of the council of state under 
the date of 27 June 1650, is the first instance that I have noticed of 


the use of the title ‘Member of Parliament’ employed as the 
designation of any one person. 


That Colonel Edmund Ludlow, a member of Parliament and of this 


council, be appointed a commissioner for the affairs aforesaid and lieu- 
tenant-general of the Horse in Ireland. 


On the other hand, as Mr. W. D. Hamilton has pointed out to 
me, it was used earlier as a common designation of members of the 


two houses. Thus in a parliamentary remonstrance in 1642, we 
have (Husband’s Collection, p. 67): — 


We think it our duty once to beseech your Majesty to give directions 
that your Parliament may be informed before Friday next, what proof 
there is against them [i.e. Lord Kimbolton, a member of the House of 
Lords, and the five members of the House of Commons], that accordingly 
they may be called to a legal trial, it being the undoubted right and 
privilege of Parliament that no Member of Parliament can be proceeded 
against without consent of Parliament. 


Unless an example can be produced of the use of the term of a 
member of one house only earlier than 1649, it may be inferred 
that the title originally given as a common designation for 
members of the two houses became the designation of a member of 
one when, after the king’s execution, the house of commons declared 
itself to be the Parliament. Getting into vogue, it was retained 
after the Restoration for members of the House of Commons taken 
singly, when men had forgotten that it could only be fitly used by 
those who were resolved to govern ‘without a king or house of 


lords,’ Samvet R. GARDINER. 
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CROMWELL AND THE EXPULSION OF THE LONG PARLIAMENT IN 1653. 


Tue popular theory of the revolution of April 1653 attributes its 
origin as well as its execution entirely to Cromwell. He is repre- 
sented as sedulously preparing and inciting the army to overthrow 
the parliament, and as seducing Lambert and Harrison to assist in 
his nefarious design. This is the view taken in Ludlow’s ‘ Memoirs,’ 
and in Clarendon’s ‘ History of the Rebellion.’ On the other hand 
Ludlow himself narrates various facts which are inconsistent with 
this theory. He describes Cromwell in August 1652 as success- 
fully opposing the peremptory demands of the council of officers 
for the immediate dissolution of parliament. He records also 
Cromwell’s complaints of the pressure which two parties, headed 
by Harrison and Lambert, were putting upon him to effect that dis- 
solution. According to Ludlow this opposition and these complaints 
were both hypocritical, and indeed without that explanation of 
them, his theory of Cromwell’s conduct was untenable. In the 
same way, whilst Clarendon represents Cromwell as inciting the 
army against the parliament, the contemporary newsletters 
amongst Clarendon’s correspondence describe Cromwell, up to the 
very eve of his expulsion of the parliament, as restraining the 
army and resisting their demands for the dissolution of the parlia- 
ment. Especially instructive in this connexion is a long report on 
the condition of English politics in March 1653, drawn up by that 
very acute and well-informed royalist agent, Daniel O’Neill. He 
describes the council of officers as split into two parties; a mode- 
rate party headed by Cromwell which supported the parliament; a 
violent party headed by Harrison, which wished to put an end to 
the parliament and place power in new hands; of these two parties 
that of Harrison was the stronger. 

Putting together the evidence supplied by Ludlow and the 
evidence supplied by Clarendon’s news-letters—which might easily 
be amplified and confirmed from other sources—it becomes plain 
that Cromwell’s expulsion of the Long Parliament was not the 
finishing stroke of an elaborately worked-out plan, but a sudden 
change of plan, a desertion of the policy which he had previously 
been pursuing, and the adoption of a completely different policy. 
April 1653 is a repetition of May 1647. 

To explain in detail the causes of this sudden change in 
Cromwell would require considerable space, but two suggestions 
may be made. One is that Cromwell found the feeling in the 
army too strong, and decided to go with the tide. This is the 


explanation given in a letter from Sir Edward Nicholas to Lord 
Wentworth. 


_ T understand by some passengers that are lately come out of England 
that Cromyell did rather join with Lambert and Harrison to preserve 
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himself, than that he did form this great alteration of the government in 
England, and that he hath no such absolute power in England or in the 
army as some apprehend . . . but that his authority depends very much 
upon the interest of the other two commanders and their fanatic faction.' 


The other is the explanation consistently given by Cromwell 
himself in his speeches—that his action was caused by the sudden 
breach of a compromise which had been agreed upon between the 
officers and the leading parliamentarians. 

Of the other papers annexed, the extracts from the news-letters 
amongst the Clarke Papers give some account of the rising excite- 
ment in the army during the early part of 1653, whilst one letter 
from the Clarke Papers and two from the Clarendon Papers supply 
accounts of the expulsion of the parliament which add a few new 
details, and are of interest as amongst the earliest narratives of that 


event. C. H. Firrs. 


I. Extracts from News-letters among the Clarke Papers. 


Jan. 4, 16523.—The officers of the army have bin a daye waiting uppon 
God and confessing their sins at St. James & this day they mett againe for 
that purpose. This is in order to the promotion of some publique affaire 
for the good of the nation & may produce something more than the last. 

Jan. 7 [?].—The officers have bin seeking God two dayes ; the grandees 
fear a designe in hand. 

Jan. 8.—This day his Excellency and the officers of the Army met at 
St. James’s, and after much debate referred itt to a committce to draw uppe 
the sense of the Councell concerning the consistency of the Civil authority 
by successive parliaments & the just & equal dispensation of justice through 
the nation for the greatest ease & advantage of the people, & concerning 
matters of religion. The parliament this day ordered Major-General 
Harrison to bee appointed to take care of the act touching an equall repre- 
sentative & that itt bee brought in with speede. 

Jan. 11.—Every Wednesday the Heuse hath ordered to consider of 
regulating the Laws. Thursday next the committee of officers intend to 
make their report. 

Jan. 15.—The committee of officers attended the committee of the 
Admiralty & Navy, desiring that godly able persons may be preferred to 
command in the fleet, & if such they wanted the army could nominate 
severall to them. This was well resented and care promised therein. 

Jan. 21.—The officers at James’s mett Thursday last & debated the 
letter to bee sent to all the regiments but could nott at present agree there- 
upon. A paper of advice was endeavoured to bee presented to them from 
several of the churches in London, but it was nott received. . 

Jan. 29.—Yesterday the councell of officers att James’s resolved on their 
letter to bee sent to all the forces in the three nations & accordingly itt will 
bee sent forth the beginning of next weeke.? 

March 2.—Monday next his Excellency & all the Major-Generals & 


1 4 May 1653; Nicholas Papers, ii. 13. 
* For this letter see Mercurius Politicus, Feb, 3-10, 1652. 
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other commission officers are desired to meete & consider what is fitt 
to bee done by them in relation to a new representative either by petition 
or otherwise. 

March 8.—A commitiee was appointed yesterday by the officers to 
attend & advise with his Excellency concerning a new Representative (the 
subject matter of their then debate). 

April 9.—His Excellency’s not going to the parliament or Councill 
this three weekes or month occasions many reports and as various inter- 
pretations. . . Our counsells are private & high ; something extraordinary 
is speedily expected. 

April 16 [?|—Friday his Excellency was at the House which cleared 
some former and vulgar jealousies. 

April 19.—The Generall & officers mett this day in councell & partly 
concluded of dissolving this government, & also of constituting another 
(by consent of parliament if possible) till another representative shall bee 
chosen. Tomorrow they meete againe upon it, & by the next you will heare 
more at large. 


IT. Extracts from News-letters amongst the Clarendon Papers. 


March 18.—It was debated in the House on this day senniglit whether 
we should send an Ambassador to Holland or noe. . . . The preaching 
people . . . are now very violent against this Parliament and the same 
day that the House debated this, the Councell of officers at St. James’s 
had resolved to turn them out, and to have shut up the House doores, had 
not the Generall & Colonell Desborough interceded, who asked them if 
they destroyed that Parliament, what they should call themselves, a state 
they could not be ; they answered that they would call a new Parliament ; 
Then, sayes the Generall, the Parliament is not the supreme power, but 
that is the supreme power that calls it, and besides, the House is now en- 
deavouring a Treaty with Holland (which is the only way that we have 
left for the destroying of the combinations of our ennemyes both at home 
& beyond sea) and if we destroy them, neither Holland nor any other 
Prince or State will enter into a treaty with us. This seemed to satisfy 
them at present, but they have mett since and are framing a petition to 
the House which we heare is very high, they have appointed fower for 
the carrying it, one of the fower told an acquaintance of mine, that if they 
did not agree to what they desired, they would then execute their former 
intentions. ... The preachings at Black Friars Church discovereth 
great discontents, where on Monday last I heard 38 souldiers, officers in the 
Army, complayne of the great divisions amongst them, yet giving hopes 
that there might be reconcilements made. It is thought the Generall 
will call these preachings into question for they have scandalized the 
whole parliament. 

April 1.—Our souldiers resolve to have speedily a new Representative, 
and the Parliament resolve the contrary; the General sticks close to the 
House ; which causeth him to be daily railed on by the preaching party, 
who say they must have both a new Parliament and General before the 
worke be don ; and that these are not the people that are appointed for 
perfecting of that great worke of God which they have begun. There 
came a regiment of horse to towne this weeke fullmouth’d against the 
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Parliament, but were not suffered to stay here above two days, before they 
with 8 violent regiments more were dispatcht out of the way towards 
Scotland, from whence (as we pretend) we expect new broiles this summer 
but it’s rather beleeved 'twas to free ourselves from their clamors. 

April 8.—We heare no talke now of our new Representative, the heate 
of the souldiers being somewhat abated by the Generall’s sticking close to 
the House, and sending some of the maddest of them into Scotland. 


{From another hand of the same date. ] 


Our Parliament (considering the present state of affairs, which are 
such as require not only unanimity in counsells, but a necessity of reserving 
the management in those hands that have hitherto governed with such 
advantage) are resolved to wave for the present a new Representative ; but 
there is a zealous party in the Army (and it’s thought instigated by some 
of the Parliament) that resolve, and in my hearing preached it openly, to 
have a new Representative, nay, and threaten it within a few weekes, to 
call them to an account for the oppression layd on the people for these 
42 moneths past; these are so gallant and resolute that they will as 
much scorne a Peace of [with ?] Holland, or any Prince of the earth, as I 
heard them (three, one after another in one day) affirme in the pulpit, as 
you can imagine reasonable men should desire it. You will wonder to 
heare me say such fanatique people will shortly sitt at the healme, but 
really it’s the opinion of all that it will shortly come to passe. Cromwell, 
though he seemes to dislike their way, is conceived to be a great stickler 
among them. 

April 15.-—Our preching people rant it very high against the Parliament. 
Sunday last a young glassier preached in Summerset House, and told his 
auditors they should ere long see a greater destruction fall on the Parlia- 
ment than ever befell the Cavaliers. ... The Army is now higher than 
ever against the House, and are resolved very speedily to pull them downe ; 
they have drawne the General to them, who, as it’s beleeved, was never 
from them, but meerly for their ends; yet hee not long since protested to 
the House, with weeping eyes, that he would as willingly hazard his life 
against any whatever that should professe themselves their enemys, as he 
had done against those that were publique enemys to the Commonwealth ; 
but most of them know, he hath teares at will, and can dispence with any 
Oath or Protestation without troubling his conscience. 

May 6.—Harrison hath lately written to an intimate friend, that the 
Lord had now at last made the General instrumentall to put the power 
into the hands of his people (meaning the phanatique gathered churches) 
contrary to his intentions; that it was the Lord’s worke & no thankes to 
his Excellency. 


















III. A breife relation of the affaires of England as they stand at 
present, March 1653, st. no. 


There is a power which governeth at present, which power or gover- 
nours are divided into two parties. 

1. A certaine number of people who meete four dayes (or oftener if 
occasion be) in a weeke, who are called a Parliament. 


3 Clarendon State Papers, 1653, March. 
VOL. VIII.—NO. XXXI, 
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2. A certaine number of people called an Army, whose worke or 
designe is carried on by their Generall Councell of Officers. 

In regard the latter are the cheife rulers (though the former beare the 
name) I shall relate first how things stand with them. 

1. This Army consist of about 25,C0) men in all, who are devided into 
severall places, no greater body being together then those at London, 
which are about two Regiments of Horse and three of Foot. But in 
regard that the whole Army at present have nothing to doe (only those 
that are gone to sea) all the cheife officers are at London, who meete 
in a grand Councell (called the Councell of the Army) every Tewsday and 
Thursday. This Councell is devided into two parties: 1. The Faction of 
Cromwell; 2. The Faction of Harrison. 

1. The heads of Cromwell’s Faction in the Army are Whaley, Bark- 
stead, Goffe, &c., whose designe is to maintaine and continue the govern- 
ment in the hands of theise men that are of the house at present, they 
knowing that if Harrison{’s] partie prevaile Cromwell and his partie must 
downe. This partie of Cromwell consist cheifly of the meere Independants. 

2. The head of Harrison’s partie in the Army are Lambert, Rich, 
Pride, &c., whose designe is to put the government into other hands and 
to rout the present members of Parliament, supposing them to be very 
corrupt, and that it is fitt that others should rule as well as they, the 
continuance of men in government tempting of them to corruption. Of 
this Faction are all sects and parties except Independants, who are with 
Cromwell, and Royalists and Presbiterians, who are disowned by both 
parties. 

As to the Parliament which are the number of people first spoke of 
they are also devided into two parties, that is the parties of Cromwell and 
Harrison. 

1. Of Cromwell’s partie are Heislrigg, St. John, Vanes both, Lisle, the 
Lord of Seale, Allen, Scott, Carew, Cawley, Salway, Stricklands both, 
and many others, which to name would be too tedious. 

2. Off Harrison’s partie are Colonel Rich, Westrow, Purfoy, Millington, 
Hutchinson, &c. 

Note that Harrison’s partie prevaile most in the Army and consequently 
most in the House; for the House know that what the Army will doe 
must be done, and therefore many will comply in hopes of standing ~ 
hereafter. 

Also you are to take notice that Cromwell hath his private Councell, 
who consist of members of the Army, the Parliament, and other Gentle- 
men. Soe hath Harrison his private Councell, who consist of the same 
sort of people as Cromwell’s. 

The common opinion of people is that Harrison’s partie prevailes ; this 
is also very evident. I have heard some men who are of Harrison’s private 
Councell say that they doubted not but to bring their designe about before 
Midsomer next; I have also heard some of Cromwell’s partie say that 
they doubted the same. There is no talke of Presbiterian nor Royalist at 
present, but all the discourse is of theise two factions in the Army. 

Note, That the Generall Councill of the Army sent a letter about a 
month since to all the Garrisons in England, Scotland and Irland, to 
informe them that the Army had considered of the great mercy of God 
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in delivering them from the bondadge of Monarchy, &c., and they haveing 
the power put into their hands they must make use of it to performe three 
things, which is not yet done, and which they expected would have bin 
done ere this. 

1. The settlement of the civell government in the hands of a number 
of people in whose hands it should continue, but such a certaine time as 
the people should agree upon. 

2. For the regulating of the law for the dispatch of the subiect and 
lesse charge then hetherto hath bin practized. 

8. For the settlement of religion or Church government. And 
desired them that when they went about this worke that they should doe 
as the Lord should direct them, &c. 

As for the Sea affaires, the warr at first was sett on by those that were 
the procurers of the Act prohibiting of trade, which Act was procured by 
some few men for their interrest, when it came to be knowne that the 
Dutch tooke it so ill it was disputed hard whether it should be revoked ; 
it was found that it would be for the dishonour of the Parliament to revoke 
an Act of that nature for the pleasure of any forraigner, and that if it 
should be done it would be thought it were done out of feare, therefore it 
was resolved that they would maintaine it, upon which both parties pre- 
pared for warr, which hath continued, the Parliament cannot in honour 
leave off neither the other, now it must be ended by strength of Armes. 
The Parliament want money and necessaries for warr ; this I am sure of. 
If the Dutch can furnish themselves with these necessaries they will carrie 
it, as is supposed by the Parliament. The Parliament’s desire was to 
sett out 150 saile this summer, and to devide them into three parties or 
squadrons, they could not accomodate themselves with men, money, nor 
provisions to doe it. What losse this last bout is to them I know not. 


The Names of the Judge{s] of the Courts. 


Upper Bench Common Pleas 


Rolls St. John 
German 
Aske 
Chancery Barrons of Exchequer 
Whitlocke Wild 
Keeble Yates 
Lisle Thorpe 


[Endorsed]:—State of the Rebells in England, received from Mr. 
O’Neale, 12 of March, st. nov. 1653. 


IV. News-letter from the Clarke Papers. April 28, 1653. 


His Excellency and several officers of the Army treating on the Tuesday 
before with many of the best members of parliament, about putting the 
government of the nation into some honest and able persons till a new 
representative should bee chosen (for that the bill resolved to bee carried on 
by parlianient was not for dissolving this parliament but for recruiting it 
with such as probably would bee disaffected neuters, lawyers, or the like, 
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which would destroy the publique interest of the nation). The members 
promised to consider and give in their judgments thereof the next day, 
and in the interim would endeavour to keepe the bill from passing. But 
this being told to most of the Members, the Houss (in the General's 
absence) called the next morning for the Bill, and before his Excellency 
could come had neere past it (contrary to promise, as was then told to 
them) wheruppon after something said by the general, Captain Scott 
marched intothe House with parte of his companie, and tooke the Speaker's 
mace, and himself refusing to come out of the chair was (modestly) pulled 
out by a member of parliament and army. Alderman Allen was a little 
while under confinement for some words, but noe other member. They 
are generally displeased unlesse some few of them, who (it’s thought) will 
be made use of for the next governors, none being yet chosen. They are 
to be 21 in all (whereof three only to bee of the army, viz. the Lord 
Generall, Major General Lambert, and Lieutenant-General Fleetwood) 
Those of the Parliament that are already come in are Major Salway, 
Colonel Bennett and Mr. Walter Strickland. The people are very calm 
and pleasant, expecting great and good things to be speedily done for the 
nation. 


V. News-letter from the Clarendon Papers.‘ 


Sir,—Tho at that distance you must needs bee shaken with our 
Wednesday Earth-quake at Westminster, yet I must give you some 
account of the Prodigy. The Reforming Souldier hath had for some time 
a purpose to dissolve, not change the House of Parliament, and he had 
soe farr a kindenes for the late Republic, as to affoord it an honorable 
Death and Buriall, if the Pillars would have contented themselves there- 
with, and according to their owne promises unto the Generall by their 
owne votes been Felo’s de se as on Thursday last. But contrariwise 
on Wednesday morninge the House meant a delusory adjournment, and a 
new Representative on the 8¢ of November next, which did soe much 
enflame Oliver and his attendinge mirmidons, that he threw himselfe 
forth into the midst of the House, his hatt cock’te and with the very 
breath of his mouth, beeyond Faux’s his powder, he blew up the Parlia- 
ment and Common-wealth, in an instant. He cal’d them a company of 
oppressive, perfidious fellows ; and commanded and by Harrison enforced 
the unwillinge Speaker to leave his beloved chaire and mace. The last 
with the books, and keys he secured, and gave contumelious speech to Sir 
H. Veine the yonger, H. Martin the broad-fac’d adulterer, and sott, St. 
Johns, Allen, Col. Sidney, and (some say) Sir Arthur Haselrig in 
especiall, with others. The brave and fury of his carriage there was as 
contrary to the King’s as his actions and purposes elsewhere, yet this last 
atcheevement was the justest of any, if it had come from another man. 
Thus isthe Parliament, in the sound of which there was a charme, defunct 
and vanish’d withoutany hope of resurrection ! His hate of rotten Presbyters 
and assurance that their new Representative would have been an inlett to 
that tirannical, and now sordid tribe, hath wrought theise miracles. What 
can he belessethan soveraigne, that hath destroy’d Kinge, kingdoms, sett up 
and pul’d downe republics, and parliaments? The courtship of his owne 


* Clarendon State Papers. No. 1115 (in Calendar). 1653. 
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gapinge creatures, I beleeve, will devolve all on one volens, nolens, specie 
Recusantis flagrantissime petit ; tho’ the present talke is, as if we should 
bee govern’d by a Councell of pack’t confidents. Wee longe for the 
comminge Declaracion, that will acquainte us with the necessityes, 
at least the specious colour for these violent, and sudden mutations, and 
then haply wee shall know where to doe homage, and how low we must 
bow to our new Lords and Masters. Some timber of the house pul’d downe 
may bee of use in the new buildinge, and the most of change will bee in 
the men, rather than manners, with our new Lords some new laws wee 
shal have, the same that give us Gospel that give law too. That forloorn 
dragoon, Vavasour Powi, out of Whitehall pulpitt on Thursday morninge 
last, told us, that in the new Government intended, law should streame 
downe like a river freely, as for 20s. what formerly cost 20", impartially as 
the saints please, and it should runn as rivers doe, close to the doors ; but 
surely sometimes with impetuousnes, and allways with mixture of mudd 
and filth. And these transactions have been without any passion in the 
House (but what appear’d in the Routinge it), our streets are not full of 
souldiers, here is noe tumult, nor noise ; but yet weé have not soemuch a 
peace, asa stillnes. Wednesday afternoon, the Lord Maior with some 
Aldermen attended on the Generall, resign’d the sword to him that could 
use it, and resum’d it againe by his favour with a charge to secure and 
governe the City with all heed. The Councell of State, with all com- 
missions, is quite defunct, and your freind Whitlocke hath on command 
surrender’d the great seale, after some personal indignityes receaved in 
the House. “Tis very dubious, whether wee shal have a terme or noe. 
I know noe oracles or laws besides our Conqueror’s paroll. Sir H. Veine 
and St Johns are vanished, but they with many others ° may be squeezed 
hereafter. Who can tell whether three months hence he will not 
wish that he had died of a feavour? Tho’ wee be tame att home, pro- 
bably men will not bee soe abroad, the yonge man’s bargaine is two in six 
better. Another ® to anker at least would be desir’d. 


T am, Yours. 


My services to Mis Hoare and my Cosins. I shal scon send their 
bowls, which this busy admiringe [?] weecke I have neglected.’ 


VI. News-letter from the Clarendon Papers.* 


London, Aprill 29th, 1653. st. vet. 

On the 19th instant our General and some of our chief officers went 
to the Parliament, and moved that the Government of the Commonwealth 
might be devolved upon persons of knowne integrity for a time, as the 
most hopefull way of setling a lasting peace in this Nation; but the Par- 
liament (whose eares were not open to any thing that might tend to their 
dissolution) resolved on the contrary, and the next morning fell hotly upon 
the Act for calling a new Parliament or rather recruiting the old, which 
Harrison hearing sent notice of to the Generall, who immediately with 
about 40 Musketeers came to the house and desired them peaceably to be 
gon, if not, he would force them out, which in conclusion he did ; for Harri- 


5 In side margin. * id. 7 In top margin. 
* Clarendon MS., Calendar vol. ii. no. 1121, 
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son puld the Speaker by both his hands out of the chaire, and so turned 
them all out of the House, and lockt up the doore; the General reviling 
many of them as they passed by him, calling some of them drunkards, some 
adulterers,? and others dissembling creatures, and that he should have 
a time to call them all to an account. Many of them posted hence that 
night into severall- parts of the Nation, but with what intent is not yet 
knowne. You may be assured that title of Parliament will never be as- 
sumed again in this Nation, for though our gallant Army are not yet re- 
solved what shalbe the frame of Government, yet be confident that idoll 
Parliament wilbe with no lesse zeale rejected, then the name of King by 
the godly party, and we doubt not but in a short time we shall see our 
oppressors (specially the managers of the publique Revenue) called to a 
severe account. The chief officers at present sitt in Councell with the 
General at Whitehall, where the Councell of State did sitt formerly, and 
dayly proposalls of Government are offred, but as yet they are irresolute 
what to determine though we are made beleeve that for 6 weekes 12 shalbe 
chosen by the Army, and that time expired 100 shalbe constituted for a 
yeare, who shalbe neither cheating lawyers nor corrupt Parliament men, 
but godly persons; of this number the Lord Fairfax is one, and if any of 
the army, (the General excepted) they shalbe selfe denyers by resigning 
their Commissions pro tempore. Some godly Ministers have petitioned 
the Generall to make choice of 12, but himselfe to be Umpire, which is the 
result of their last Councels. He pardoned !® all offenders which were 
here to be executed Munday last; only two for murther which were 
reprived till Wensday. God was sought to last Sunday in prayer openly 
in Churches to send a David among his people to go in and out before them, 
which makes many thinke they intend to make the General King. 

The Chief Justices in Westminster-hall will not owne any power to sitt 
by, but the Parliament's, saying, that though the Parliament be at present 
disturbed, yet we shall finde their power is not taken away, and that they 
will ere long have a place to sitt in. The Tearme holds as yet, and all 
Committees, so that there appeares no obstruction in civill affaires: and 
this dissolution of the Parliament hath passed with so little noice as could 
not be expected. ... 

[Endorsed :—] 29 April, 1653. 


® MS. ‘ Adulters.’ ” C’est fait en Roy. 





Reviews of Books 


Lehrbuch der griechischer Staatsalterthiimer. Von Dr. Kanu 
Frreprich Hermann, weiland Professor in Géttingen. Sechste 
vermehrte und verbesserte Auflage, umgearbeitet und herausgegeben 
von Viktor Tuumser. I., II. (Freiburg i. B.: J. C. B. Mohr. 
1889-1892.) 

Handbuch der griechischen Staatsalterthiimer. Von Gustav GILBERT. 
I. Zweite Auflage. Der Staat der Lakedaimonier und der Athener. 
(Leipzig: Teubner. 1893.) 

Die griechischen Staats- und Rechtsalterthiimer. Von Dr. Grore 
Busout. Zweite umgearbeitete und sehr vermehrte Auflage. (I 
von Miiller’s Handbuch der klassischen Alterthumswissenschafi. 
IV. i. 1.) (Miinchen: C. H. Beck. 1892.) 


THE two parts of Hermann’s well-known text-book which have now appeared 
under the editorship of Professor Thumser, cover, roughly speaking, the 
same ground as the first volume of Dr. Gilbert’s smaller book which 
appears in its second edition. Dr. Busolt’s work, also in its second edi- 
tion, though smaller in bulk, embraces the whole range of Greek political 
antiquities except the details of legal process, to which, as he tells us 
in his preface, he hopes to return upon another occasion. The appear- 
ance of new editions of three such well-known handbooks would call for 
little comment, were not the present editions in many respects different 
from the previous ones. All three treatises have been much enlarged. 
The first part of the new edition of Hermann occupies 272 pages, as 
compared with the 217 pages of the fifth edition—an increase not to be 
wondered at in a treatise which, besides references to original authorities, 
includes also mention of all or nearly all modern essays or dissertations 
relating to the subjects with which it deals. In Dr. Gilbert’s manual 
the part which treats of Sparta, although every paragraph tells of thorough 
revision, has increased by but four pages in 100, a surprisingly small 
amount when we consider the present activity in the domain of Greek 
antiquities. On the other hand his account of the Athenian state has 
increased by more than eighty pages, while Dr. Thumser has enlarged 
the treatment of the same subject in the last edition by nearly 160 pages. 
The new edition of Hermann differs from the fifth edition also in another 
respect. The volume just issued contains only the Athenian antiquities. 
The account of the development of the Greek states and of Greek 
political ideas which formed the third section, and the history of the 
colonies which formed the fourth section in the previous edition, have 
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been postponed for the present. Dr. Busolt’s manual, which in the last 
edition appeared along with Bauer’s ‘ Kriegsalterthiimer,’ and without an 
index, is now published separately and well indexed. This excellent work, 
which is now nearly twice as large as it was originally, owes its increase 
not merely to a fuller treatment of Athens, but also to an expansion of 
various other sections, more especially those which deal with the mutual 
relations of the Greek States and with the Greek Leagues. 

The appearance of all three text-books at the present time is, of course, 
in the main due to the discovery of the treatise on the Athenian constitu- 
tion, and some traces of haste which are discoverable, more particularly in 
Dr. Gilbert’s, may not unfairly be attributed to anxiety to reach the market 
in good time. But the slips thus occasioned, it is but just to add, are of 
small importance—inaccuracies in the accentuation of Greek words and 
occasional mistakes of reference. The most important point in all three 
works is the attitude of the author or editor towards the treatise attributed 
to Aristotle. It is to be regretted that Dr. Thumser has not given us a 
special section dealing with the original authorities for the Athenian 
antiquities, including a definite statement of his attitude towards the 
’A@nvaiwv woditeia. To give such an account of the sources is now becoming 
the ordinary practice, and both Dr. Gilbert and Dr. Busolt explain clearly the 
views they hold respecting the newly discovered treatise. Dr. Busolt is the 
more cautious of the two. He considers that there can be no question that 
the treatise is the same as that which wasattributed in antiquity to Aristotle, 
that it is probably the work of the philosopher, belonging as it undoubtedly 
does to the period before Aristotle’s death, but that, while its account of 
institutions is invaluable, the historical introduction which occupies two- 
thirds of the existing fragment is to be used with great caution, since 
many of its statements are certainly incorrect (§ 7). To the same subject 
Dr. Gilbert devotes a long and carefully written introduction (pp. ix—xliii), 
holding that the ’A@nvaiwy wodite‘a formed an integral part of the great 
treatise by Aristotle on the constitutions of 158 different states. He 
admits the possibility of the work being the compilation of a pupil of 
Aristotle, but inclines to attribute it to the philosopher’s own hand. The 
defects of the treatise are explained by supposing that Aristotle died before 
h3 could put the finishing touches to his work. The investigation of the 
sources on which the historical introduction in the Aristotelian treatise 
depended is a piece of careful and painstaking research. The conclusion at 
which Dr. Gilbert arrives (p. xxx) with regard to the most difficult question 
in the whole work—the relations between the legislation of Draco, Solon, 
and Cleisthenes—is that we ought to accept without further question the 
statements in the ’A@nvaiwy roditeta. Dr. Gilbert is strongly of opinion 
that it is not well to be wise above that which is written. 

This is not the place to enter into a controversy with regard to 
individual points in the treatment of constitutional difficulties in 
Athenian history. But those stiff-necked persons who still refuse to 


take the ’A@yvaiwy wodureia as the best or even as a first-class authority 
on the history of Athens will consider no small number of the results 
in all three handbooks in some degree vitiated by too close adherence 
to the statements of the Aristotelian treatise. Such scholars will be 
inclined to the view that this treatise, while it is later in time, is also, 
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to judge from its proved inaccuracies, inferior in historical value to the 
statements of Herodotus .nd Thucydides regarding matters of which they 
treat. 

There is one further respect in which the writers allow theory unduly 
to bias their treatment of facts. Dr. Gilbert and, to a less extent, 
Dr. Thumser base their views of many early institutions on the slippery 
foundation of etymology, etymology also which is not in accordance with 
the most recent researches. The names of the Ionic tribes, Argades and 
Geleontes, even if we could arrive at any certain derivation of these words, 
would not of necessity contribute in the least to an understanding of their 
value in the historical period. The history of such words as Marshal, 
Constable, Stewart, ought to be warning sufficient against supposing 
that etymology will explain function as well as origin. 

Apart from these two points to which the writers (though Dr. Busolt is 
less open to the charge than the others) attach what seems an exaggerated 
importance, all three works are deserving of the highest praise. Naturally 
the execution of the different works excels in different respects and at 
different points. Dr. Thumser’s account of the cedyHea (p. 875) seems 
distinctly preferable to Dr. Gilbert’s (p. 143). On the other hand Dr. 
Gilbert’s view (p. 124) that the six Thesmothetae were originally a body 
consisting of two assessors to each of the specially named archons— 
Eponymus, Basileus, and Polemarchus—is the most ingenious explanation 
yet propounded of the mysterious number of nine archons. The investi- 
gations of other writers produce some important changes in the text. In 
his first edition (p. 163) Dr. Gilbert concluded that at Athens the number 
of slaves in 809 B.c. was 400,000 ; Dr. Beloch’s researches on the popu- 
lation of ancient countries have led to the reduction of the number in the 
present edition to 100,000. But Dr. Busolt’s view (§ 11, note 5) that the 
original exaggerated number in Athenaeus arose through a confusion of 
the two values of M as 40 and 10,000 (uvpids) is not likely to find general 
acceptance. 

Hermann’s handbook is on a scale adapted better for a book of 
reference than for a continuous account of Greek constitutions, but the 
completeness of its bibliography makes it indispensable to the advanced 
student. In the present edition the bibliography is given below the text 
instead of being appended as previously to each section. The new plan, 
if it makes the book more unsightly—the notes occupy much more space 
than the text—at least renders consultation more easy. For ordinary 
purposes the references of Dr. Gilbert, which are quoted with praiseworthy 
fulness wherever the original sources are difficult of access, will be found 
satisfactory. Dr. Busolt naturally cannot vie with his rivals in complete- 
ness, but as a handy account of Greek antiquities, stating with accuracy 
what is known on the most important branches of the subject, nothing 
could be better. The references are necessarily brief, but they are at the 
same time fairly representative. In English there is at present no book 
dealing with Greek antiquities as a whole which can be put into the 
hands of a beginner. Why does not some English scholar either produce 
a similar work or at least translate Dr. Busolt’s ? P, GILES. 
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The Annals of Tacitus. Edited with Introduction and Notes by Henry 


Furneaux, M.A. Vol. II.: Books XI-XVI. (Oxford: At the Claren- 
don Press. 1891.) 


Iy this stout and comely volume Mr. Furneaux has carried the successful 
labour of years to a conclusion. An introduction of 149 close-packed pages is 
followed by 550 pages of text, notes, appendices, and indices. It is a book 
which has a right to respectful consideration from several points of view; but 
it is its historical aspect only that concerns this Review, and that aspect has 
by no means been neglected. In fact, it is the combination of the historian’s 
interests with those of the scholar, pure and simple, which constitutes 
the special value of the edition, and in which, as editor of Tacitus, Mr. 
Furneaux has no rival except Nipperdey. 

The introduction consists of the following chapters. (1) The text of 
these books, and the second Medicean manuscript ; (2) summary of the 
principal events between the end of the sixth and beginning of the eleventh 
book ; (8) the view given by Tacitus of the character and government of 
Gaius, Claudius, and Nero; (4) the Roman relations with Parthia and 
Armenia from the time of Augustus to the death of Nero; and (5) the 
conquest of Britain under Claudius and Nero. The three appendices are 
devoted to (1) the fragments of the actual speech of Claudius, and their 
relation to the version given by Tacitus ; (2) the Neronian persecution of 
the Christians ; and (3) summary of the principal events between the end 
of Book XVI and the death of Nero. In other words nearly 180 pages of 
an edition of Tacitus are devoted to historical essays. One is very glad 
to have the essays, which, in the absence of any up-to-date history of the 
early Empire in the English language, give the English reader who has 
no German what he cannot get elsewhere. It must be admitted that the 
book is thereby exposed to the soft impeachment of the Revue Critique 
(d propos of quite a different English book) the other day : L’introduction 
et lecommentaire sont 4 Vanglaise, c’est-d-dire fort prolixes. However, good 
work is good wherever found, and while the gap exists to which we have 
referred, Mr. Furneaux’s historical essays (in this and the preceding volume) 
make the nearest approach that can be named to filling it. On Claudius, 
Lachmann (not Ziegler) has been largely used ; on Nero, Schiller; on Parthia 
and Armenia, Egli’s very interesting topographical essay ; on the Neronian 
persecution, C. Franklin Arnold. These and other modern investigations 
have been thoroughly assimilated and submitted to a sober and powerful 
judgment. The essay on Parthia and Armenia, with its leanings towards 
a policy of masterly inactivity as on the whole the best for Rome, and that 
on the conquest of Britain (quite the best brief survey of the subject), are 
particularly interesting and useful. The commentary is full of history, 
and the references to the ‘ Corpus’ as well as to Mommsen and Marquardt 
are numerous, though perhaps they might with advantage be even 
more so. 

It is necessary to submit Mr. Furneaux’s pages to a very micro- 
scopical examination in order to find grounds of criticism, and in sub- 
mitting-the following points I do so with all the respect which must be 
felt by any reader who has tried to traverse the same ground, or part of 
it for himself. On p. 100 is it correct to say that ‘ the mere presence of 
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Augustus in Syria, unsupported, as far as we know, by any more than the 
ordinary military force of the province, sufficed to win without a blow all 
the demands which had been for so many years resisted, as well as the 
temporary withdrawal of all Parthian support from the vassal kingdoms ; so 
as to enable Tiberius Nero to instal Tigranes in Armenia’? But Tiberius 
had an army with him. Suetonius (Tib. 9) expressly says so, and it could 
have been almost certainly inferred from the rapacxevijs of Dio (liv. 9). 
On p. 133 a ‘ legate of Mauretania ’ under the early Empire is disconcerting. 
Mauretania was of course at first a procuratorial province. It should be a 
‘legate in Mauretania.’ The man was there in special command in the year 
of annexation, not as an ordinary provincial governor. Mauretania is proba- 
bly right, but as a matter of fact the inscription only gives part of an initial 
M and a final A. For the reference to the Times might it not be well to 
substitute Pallu de Lessert, ‘ Les Gouverneurs des Mauretanies,’ p. 113 ? 
On p. 297 to the references for the ‘Thraecio Bello’ should perhaps be 
added Ephemeris epigraphica, ii. 259, note 2, and Domaszewski in 
Rheinisches Museum, xlvii. 211. On p. 265 a reference to Hirschfeld’s 
essay on Tacitus’s annalistic method (Hermes, xxv. 364) would probably 
have suggested to Mr. Furneaux an interesting note on the final words of 
chapter 40. On p. 355 the note on ‘these provinces’ (Galatia and 
Cappadocia) will hardly do. Cappadocia had only recently become a 
province, had no ‘citizen population,’ and, as almost townless and com- 
paratively barbarous, cannot be regarded as a possible recruiting ground 
for the legions. The whole view taken of the recruiting system for the 
legions and auxiliaries has been rendered obsolete by Mommsen’s recent 
Hermes articles. On the same page a reference to Domaszewski in 
Rheinisches Museum, xlvii. 216, note, would show the special bearing 
and importance of the ‘cum equitibus.’ The Galatian ‘auxilia’ here 
referred to come up again on p. 480. Perhaps they might have been 
discussed more fully. So far as inscriptions go, Galatia seems to have sup- 
plied recruits to the legions only, not to the auxilia (Mommsen in Hermes, 
xv. 51). It is possible, however, that some of the inexplicably numerous 
‘alae Phrygum’ may really have been Galatian. On p. 411 there was 
surely room for an important note on the ‘dilectum militarem.’ The 
passage is the locus classicus for the recruiting being the business of the 
proconsul in a senatorial province. Marquardt, ii. 458, note 5, and 
Mommsen in Hermes, xix. 56, note, both refer to it. For the Acilius 
Strabo on the same page reference might perhaps have been made to 
Brambach, 663, and Westdeutsche Zeitschrift, xi. 282. As a rule Mr. 
Furneaux is very careful to give all that can be gleaned from other 
sources as to Tacitus’s minor personages, and is certainly right in so 
doing. Finally there is a doubtful or more than doubtful phrase on 
p. 580,—‘ such standing “‘ quaestiones de Christianis,’’’—which has already 
been called in question by Mr. Ramsay (‘The Church in the Roman 
Empire,’ 216, note 3). That a critic should be reduced to such microscopic 
points for something ‘ critical ’ to say, shows the exceptional vigilance and 
soundness of Mr. Furneaux’s work. No reader can use it without profit or 
read it through without hearty admiration. 


Witu1Am T. ARNOLD. 
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The Old English Manor. By Cuartes McLean AnpREws. Johns 
Hopkins University Studies, Extra Volume XII. (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press. 1892.) 

THE general reader may well wonder at the exuberant growth of literature 
on the subject of the manor. Books, reviews, magazine articles, follow 
each other in rapid succession, and still the subject does not seem likely 
to be soon exhausted. Even the special student may be pardoned if he 
sometimes feels bewildered by the discordant variety and polemical con- 
fidence of opinions and arguments produced in the course of the 
debate. A little reflection will teach, however, that we must endure 
a protracted cross-examination of witnesses and experts. And among 
these latter Mr. Andrews will be certainly entitled to an attentive hearing. 
He has taken great pains to collect and sift his material, and has written 
with a marked intention to be impartial and avoid extravagance. His 
book throws new light on many special points, and is distinguished by 
sound common sense, as a whole. There are, undoubtedly, peculiar 
dangers to be avoided by such searching after a via media. Vice may 
be considered as the exaggeration of virtue, error as the exaggeration of 
truth, and still it would be hardly advisable to seek virtue by toning vice 
down to a milder form, or to seek truth by averaging opposite errors. 
The constant wish to avoid other people’s fallacies is, after all, only a 
form of dependence on other people’s opinions, and, curiously enough, it 
generally results in some eciectic compromise. I do not wish to imply 
that Mr. Andrews has fallen a prey to this spirit of wavering, but his 
readers may sometimes wish him to be more stout-hearted in the formation 
and exposition of his ideas. Many a good point in his work would have 
gained by more energetic and consequent analysis; on many occasions his 
painstaking attention to divergent views and the wish to touch on all pos- 
sible adjuncts of the matter, lead to a certain looseness in arrangement 
and argument. Nevertheless—I niay say once more—Mr. Andrews has 
produced a book at once sound, instructive, and characteristic of the present 
state of the question. 

The work begins with an introduction which gives the main drift of 
the author’s argument. Am historical sketch contrasts the ways of think- 
ing of two generations of scholars—the liberal conception of original free- 
dom and self-government culminating in a village community of freemen, 
and the reaction of an age of political disappointment and exact inquiry 
with its theory of an aristocratic organisation of society.' Both views 
seem onesided to our author. Maurer constructed his free village com- 
munity by the help of a method which cannot be approved; he has 
forced into the earlier period the village association of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. And even quite apart from the deficiency of his argu- 

' It was evidently the wish of our author to give a very short sketch of the develop- 
ment of schools, but his brevity sometimes seems like misrepresentation. I mean 
especially the way in which the Romantic andthe Liberal Schools are thrown together. 
The minor writers went hopelessly astray on the subject of o!d Teutonic freedom, the 
perfectibility of democracy, the liberal ideas of the age as the panacea for all that was 
politically and socially wrong. Little wonder is it that the work of the master writers, 
Eichhorn, Zeuss, Grimm, and Leo, was also influenced in no small measure by these 
same ideas (2, 3). Eichhorn would probably have been surprised to find himself set 
down as a believer in the perfectibility of democracy or the panacea of liberal ideas. 
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ment, the central idea of the ancient village as a voluntary association of 
free men is artificial and incredible in itself. On the other hand, taking 
Seebohm as the most striking exponent of the manorial view, we cannot 
help noticing that his method also fails through carrying back into pre- 
feudal times the fabric of the feudal manor. Nor have his contentions as 
to a strong romanisation in Germany and England, and as to the servile 
character of early Teutonic society, proved successful. On the contrary, it 
may be safely maintained that the manor has grown—it did not spring 
ready-made from the ashes of Roman civilisation. And so we are driven 
to discover a theory which will take in whatever is convincing in the 
opposite doctrines, without committing ourselves to their fallacies. A con- 
venient starting-point may be found in a comparative study of the tribal © 
system. Taking the tribe as the gradual ramification of the family, we 
necessarily come to a stage in its history when it settles on the soil and, 
in consequence of the settlement, assumes the shape of a territorial com- 
munity. Such a tribal village consists of free people, and the servile 
elements that may be found mixed up in it do not alter its constitution 
in the main. But at the same time it contains a germ of personal power 
in the chieftain. One need not look to conquest or usurpation to account 
for the gradual rise of the manorial lord. The patriarchal structure of 
society does already recognise a kind of lordship in the sway of its patri- 
arch or chief; military organisation goes far to enhance the strength of 
this element in a period of constant strife. Lastly, the facilities for the 
chieftain to accumulate capital and to gather around him slave-workmen 
and dependents operate in the same direction. 

According to such a view of development we get to a theory which 
may be represented by a modification of the old Mark theory. ‘It is for 
this triple purpose; to do away with the purely artificial origin of the 
manorial group ; to avoid the condition of absolute equality, followed by 
usurpation and aggression ; and to account for the free element which 
formed the larger part of the Saxon people, that we have attempted to 
draw a sort of brief in defence of the composite group, which we believe 
formed one of the starting points for the later manorial growth ’ (58). 

Such are the main ideas conveyed in Mr. Andrews’s introduction. He 
does not see the necessity of opposing the tribal to the village community 
he thinks that the history of the manor begins inside the community, and 
consists in the gradual modification of tribal chieftainship. Iam quite 
inclined to side with our author in his attempts to lessen the chasm 
between conflicting theories, and to lay stress on the idea of development. 
I am only afraid that, in his eagerness to simplify the conditions of the 
problem, Mr. Andrews is not sufficiently aware of the many difficulties 
and side-issues connected with it. I may be allowed to notice two points 
of capital importance. 

Any theory attempting to trace a direct course from the tribe to the 
manor must face the difficulty arising from the differences of develop- 
ment that we see on the Celtic and the German sides of history, if I may 
be permitted to use the expression. The Celtic process is especially in- 
structive, in so much as it shows the possibility of a development from the 
ancient tribe to a clan which is neither a free village community nor a 
manor. In other words, the free status of the tribesmen did not issue in 
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the growth of a self-governing community on a territorial basis, nor did 
the pre-eminence of the chieftain imply the growth of a manorial power. 
In the caso of the Celts, all the complications arising from agricultural 
settlement, social inequality, military organisation, accumulation of capital, 
had to conform somehow with the central idea of the kindred ; whereas 
with the Teutons the bonds of territorial association and territorial sub- 
jection became prominent and drove back older notions and institutions. 
What little is said by Mr. Andrews on this important subject seems 
insufficient to do it justice. A comparative study of the various forms 
assumed by clan and village communities among the Aryan nations still 
remains one of the most difficult and capital tasks of philosophical history. 

Even within the narrower range of Germanic and English develop- 
ment distinctions and principles ought to be more sharply defined. It is 
a common failing of purely historical investigation, that it tends to 
minimise the difference between conflicting ideas and institutions by 
laying stress on connecting links. In the celebrated controversy between 
Waitz and Roth on the subject of Frankish feudalism, the main stricture of 
the lawyer on the historian’s work was occasioned by this methodological 
consideration. I need not concern myself with the opposite warning which 
may be administered to lawyers, because in Mr. Andrews’s case criticism 
has to enter a protest not against hard and fast divisions, but against a 
tendency to slur over fundamental diversities. The free village community 
did most likely spring from the tribal, and its partisans—Kemble for 
instance—have emphatically made the admission. But is it possible to 
pass on from the tribal system to the manorial without setting up a 
distinct transitional form which is distinguished from the tribe by its.ter- 
ritorial basis, from the manor by the freedom of its members, from both 
by the extent of its self-government? Hic jacet lepus. The theory of 
the composite group hardly realises the importance of this question. Mr. 
Andrews thinks that the Mark theory starts with the assumption of 
an artificial and voluntary association of freemen. Such an assumption 
would be preposterous indeed, and I do not believe that it has ever been 
made. The German scholars who lay stress on the quoscumque vicinos 
habeas of Chilperic’s edict have never for a moment doubted that the 
vicini in question originally filled the place of kinsfolk. But at the 
same time, if the village people came to be called vicini, it meant 
that the tie of blood between them was considered as less distinctive than 
the tie of territorial association. This is not the occasion to go deeper 
into the question, and it is not my purpose to maintain in a review 
the truth of any particular system. But I submit that Mr. Andrews’s 
doctrine as to the composite group has not grappled with some of the 
difficulties of the case. 

The author may say that his introduction gives only a bird’s-eye view 
of the problem and does not profess to discuss it at anylength. I should 
like to meet him halfway in this contention. It is not in a spirit of 
hostile criticism that my suggestions are made: on the contrary, the 
attempt to trace a continuous development from the tribe to the manor 
cannot fail to excite sympathy. But it is just when a general survey of 
the ground is made, that it is convenient to judge of the relative import- 
ance of its main features. Mr. Andrews’s introduction is, for all its short- 
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ness, the argumentative and theoretical part of his book, and this must be 
my excuse for having treated it at some length. 
On the other hand, I must beg leave to say only very few words on the 
substantive chapters devoted to Saxon law and husbandry. They afford 
a most instructive commentary on the chief points of social history during 
the Saxon period. The Rectitudines and the Gerefa, the wording of the laws 
and the provisions of the charters, are discussed with full knowledge and 
considerable ingenuity. Many of Mr. Andrews’s solutions will be endorsed 
by competent scholars. Some may be disputed; but the best way to do 
them justice is to notice and discuss them in the course of detailed inquiry 
on these topics. It would be tiresome and perhaps useless to touch on 
them in a general review of the book. But I should not like to take leave 
of Mr. Andrews’s work without saying again that these chapters on the 
lands of the manor, the lord and the tenantry, the landless, the special 
workers, the yearly routine of work, the farm and house utensils, the re- 
creations of the villagers, are to be warmly recommended to every 
student of English rural antiquities. Chapters III, IV, and V seem to be 
especially worthy of attention. Paut VINOGRADOFF. 





Hebriiische Berichte iiber die Judenverfolgungen wihrend der Kreuzziige. 
Im Auftrage der historischen Commission fiir Geschichte der Juden in 
Deutschland herausgegeben von A. NeuBAUER und M. Srery, ins 
Deutsche iibersetzt von 8. Barr. Berlin: Leonhard Simion. 1892. 


Tus work contains the original Hebrew and German translation of five 
Jewish chronicles. Of these five the first was written by Salamo bar 
Simeon, and is edited from a manuscript in the Jews’ College in London ; 
the second by Elieser bar Nathan; the third by an anonymous writer ; 
the fourth by Ephraim bar Jacob (found with the second in a manuscript 
in the Bodleian); the fifth by Elaser bar Juda (from a manuscript in St. 
Petersburg). Dr. Neubauer is responsible for the editing of the English 
and Russian manuscripts; Dr. Stern for the German, and generally for 
the edition ; while Dr. Bresslau has written the interesting historical intro- 
duction, and Dr. Baer has made the translation which we do not pretend 
to criticise or meddle with. The first three chronicles stand together, 
especially for their very interesting account of the persecutions in Mainz, 
Speier, Worms, and on the Lower Rhine. It may be concluded the com- 
pilers had access to common sources ; especially to one written at Mainz and 
contemporary, while other sources oral and written were also used. The 
fourth chronicle relates to the second crusade and also to outbursts of 
persecution in Blois (1171), on the Rhine (1179), and England (1189). 
The fifth relates to persecutions at Mainz and Worms (1187-96), and gives _ 
some unique information. The fourth contains most material on England, 
in its account of Stephen’s saving the Jews (1144), and of the persecution 
at London and York in 1189 and 1190. These chronicles (which are 
amply annotated, correcting errors found in smaller books and also in 
works like Graetz’s history) may be studied either as throwing light 
from dutside on the inner history of the middle ages, or as positive 
contributions to the interesting and important history of the Jews and 
their communities. Under the first head we may notice the interesting 
account of the attitude of the prince bishops to the Jews in their troubles 
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(especially those of Trier and Mainz, see pp. 92 ff. and 131, correcting the 
accounts given in “Milman, and Giesebrecht, ‘Deutsche Kaiserzeit,’ iii. 
678), an attitude which seems to have been changed in the later troubles ; 
the less systematic and more occasional nature of the later outbreaks 
against the Jews; and the interesting accounts of great men such a3 
Bernard of Clairvaux (what is the meaning of the curious title ‘Haber’ 
given him, and noticed in note 14 page 1887). Under the second bead 
we may point to the striking evidence, both internal and express, as to the 
connexion and intercourse between the scattered Jewish communities, 
which goes far to explain their business success and their real power, 
Still more interesting is the vivid picture of their intense national feeling, 
more intense than most other feelings of medieval times, and developed 
by adverse circumstances. But most striking of all is the influence 
of their scriptures and their former history, early and also Maccabean, 
traces and references to which are frequent on every page. This is, 
perhaps, the explanation of the peculiar charm and vividness of these 
chronicles, rising (we speak, be it understood, only of the translation) to a 
literary power not common among medieval writers. It is the genius of 
the people speaking—a genius formed by its religious belief and its past 
history, fostered by exile and persecution, a spirit of majesty, yet of 
bitterness and sorrow reminding us of the psalms of exile. 
J. P. WHITNEY. 


Geoffrey de Mandeville: a Study of the Anarchy. By J. H. Rounp. 
(London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1892.) 


A BARON who presents the characteristic type of feudalism, the leading 
power during King Stephen’s reign, may justly give his. name to a book 
which in fact contains not so much a biography—800 pages of its 470 
do not concern Geoffrey—as disquisitions on English history, chiefly con- 
stitutional, in the twelfth century. . Geoffrey I, from Mandeville near 
Treviéres, had been sheriff of Essex, Herts, and London, with Middlesex, 
and was possibly identical with the London portreeve Gosfreg’ [?] His 
heir William was constable of the ToWer in 1101. Geoffrey IT, the hero of 
this book, succeeded shortly before 1130. He was created earl of Essex in 
1140, and then began to put his important services up to auction to the 
rival pretenders. After his first treason the Empress Maud made him, at 
Midsummer 1141, hereditary justice (of crown-pleas) and sheriff of Essex, 
and constable of the Tower. When he deserted her, he obtained from the 
king in the following Christmas the shrievalty and justiciarship for Herts 
and Middlesex, with London too. Encouraged to make a new plot, which 
our author has been the first to point out, by Stephen’s illness in the spring 
of 1142, he intended to join his Essex and London resources with the mag- 
nates of Gloucester and East Anglia in the Norman-Angevin cause. A 
second charter from the empress rewarded this third betrayal. The 
‘ king-maker,’ now at the height of his short career, played no longer the 
role of a favourite grantee ; he rather acted like a party in a contract 
between sovereign powers. Every new charter enhanced not only 
his wealth and his baronial lordship over knights’ fees and fortresses, 
but promoted his family interests as well. From the end of this 
same year he sided again, at least outwardly, with the royal court. 
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At last, in September 1148, he was seized by Stephen and deprived of 
his castles. His rebellion broke out prematurely ; ‘ Anglia nunc humilis’! 
saw at least in her eastern parts atrocities which are not exaggerated in 
the well-known lines of the wailing chroniclers. After having degraded 
sacred Ramsey to be his fortress, Geoffrey was fatally wounded in 1144. 
His elder son, probably on account of his share in this outrage to the 
church, remained disinherited in favour of the younger Geoffrey, who by 
a new grant became earl of Essex in 1156. This bare outline of our 
author’s main story would require to be supplemented by some of the 
many discoveries he has found by the way (for instance, by the treaty of 
security and mutual assistance between the earls of Gloucester and 
Hereford), if it were at all possible in a short review adequately to 
estimate the far-reaching importance of Mr. Round’s results. He 
distinctly brings home to us how English nobles, like their German peers, 
were paving the way for the foundation of independent principalities, by 
the exemption of their baronies from public supervision, by the hereditary 
administration of office, by private warfare, mutual guarantee of status, 
and bargaining for enlarged privileges with rival pretenders, eager for 
election-votes or military help. 

It is chiefly by the keen analysis and the ingenious combination of 
charters, ranging from Colchester to Durham, all through the twelfth 
century, and discovered or first commented on by himself, that Mr. 
Round succeeds in disentangling many antiquarian puzzles, especially 
the chronology of the few years with which he is primarily occupied. 
This preference of positive documents, difficult to understand, but free 
from prejudice, to chronicles, easy to translate, but sometimes untrust- 
worthy, deserves careful attention from English students, not only of 
Stephen’s reign. Fresh life from dry records is what Mr. Round aims 
at; and if his narrative is less romantic, it has a more truly human 
interest than that of the story-teller of former days. Mr. Round is sure 
to gain the ear of future scholars and will, we trust, encourage some one 
to undertake the self-denying labour of preparing Anglo-Norman regesta 
after Ficker’s model. Mr. Round never gives way to the temptation of 
hiding the gaps of historical knowledge by geographical description, idie 
speculation, or vain rhetoric. Able to write pleasantly, and never want- 
ing in clearness, it is not his object to amuse schoolboys ; nor indeed does 
he often reverse general views commonly received. He rather takes in- 
finite care conscientiously to prove every single contention he makes. 
The numerous details he corrects or brings out for the first time serve 
in the main to fill with concrete life the abstract theories laid down by 
the master of our generation. He is no worshipper of authorities, and 
while he is justly proud to discern some points more distinctly than even 
Bishop Stubbs did, he never forgets on whose shoulders he is resting, 
and often expresses his gratitude in honourable terms. Mr. Round pur- 
posely excludes the foreign or ecclesiastical relations of the reign’, so that we 
do not get a complete portrait of Stephen. But the impression is confirmed 






























































































} Hildebert. Cenomann. 1367. 
2 There are, however, weighty remarks on Maud’s waiving the prerogative of epi- 
scopal election in presence of the monarch, and on the papal correspondence of Nigel 
of Ely, which I had already dated correctly in Jaffé, Reg. Pont. ed. 2, 8025 sqq. 
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that his failure was due not so much to want of personal ability as to the 
way in which he gained the throne. Though his perjury might seem 
wiped out by ecclesiastical confirmation, he had still to conquer an heir 
as powerful and more legitimate than himself, and to depend on the good 
will of church and feudality, ready to turn to his rival as soon as his 
fortune wavered or he refused their disloyal demands. While former 
historians exaggerated the anarchy, Mr. Round proves that the exchequer 
eontinued to work. The Empress Maud on the other hand is, I think, 
underrated. The Germans and her great son seem to have esteemed her 
political insight. Her disaster is indeed ascribed by chroniclers to 
personal overbearing ; but these divines are frequently disposed to expiain 
misfortune by faults of character, and hardly understand the political 
necessity of keeping a rival pretender captive, of taxing a rich city, and of 
denying it dangerous liberties. Besides, Malmesbury wants to clear his 
patron Gloucester from responsibility. Why London, so highly privi- 
leged by Henry I, opposed his heir, remains an enigma. Mr. Round 
shows that Maud lost no time in appealing to Rome, and I find her spokes- 
man, Ulger of Angers, there in January 1136.3 But the author trusts the 
‘Historia Pontificalis,’ i.e. John of Salisbury, too far. Maud remained, 
éven after her husband’s imperial coronation, officially regina Romanorum.' 
As her usual style imperatrix was therefore incorrect, I should not argue 
much from her seal-inscription regina Anglorum. Nor can her intention 
to be crowned be proved by a chronicler’s phrase inthronizare, which is 
not quite identical with crowning, or by totius regni fastigium, which 
may be used in contradistinction to her partial sovereignty over western 
England. If the legate had gone so far against the papal will as to 
promise her the crown, we should hear stronger language against him ; 
while for the removal of a captive prince from government, the prelates 
might invoke the example of Duke Robert. Mr. Round’s study of the 
significance of royal styles is otherwise admirable. Dominus meant the 
king elect, not yet crowned—thus John was dominus Hiberniae from 
1177 to 1187 ;—while dominus et rex marked the feudal lordship over 
vassals, besides the national kingship. 

In order to find parallels to Stephen’s history the author points to 
Harold’s election of 1066, which, by the way, was by no means universal, 
and to Richard I’s second coronation in 1194 after his captivity. His 
illustrations of Henry II’s youth are still more valuable. The boy visited 
England when nine and a half years old, in 1142, and then again in 
April 1149. He was educated at Bristol 1148-6. From the first, England 
was claimed for him, not for his mother. His earliest confirmation of 
his mother’s grant dates from 1142; but just as he often ignored 
Stephen’s acts, so he did not recognise his mother’s lavish charters when 
he ascended the throne. 

Further interesting details we learn from Mr. Round’s notes concern 
the biography or the family of Gervase of Cornhill, Osbert Huitdeniers 
(another city patrician related to Thomas Becket), Roger of Fécamp,” 
Bishop Robert of London, and Aubrey de Vere. He corrects the 


3 Jaffé, 7755. 
4 Waitz, Verfasswngsgesch. vi. 202; Deutsche Zeitschr. f. Geschichtswiss., i. 463. 
5 Roger signs Stephen’s second charter in Hearne’s text; Will. Neuburg. 711. 
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date of the bishop’s captivity and Aubrey’s death in 1141.6 Other 
remarks illustrate the local history of Guines, Arques, Arundel, Rochester, 
Essex, and Newcastle. Cambridgeshire and Hunts formed one earldom, 
as they formed one archdeaconry.’? The important paper on the earldom 
of Gloucester is reprinted in an excursus. I can here merely hint at 
the author’s contributions to diplomatic and sphragistic knowledge, to 
genealogy, and to heraldry, which was then assuming a definite form. 
He elucidates the history of military architecture by the explanation of 
castel (which word Freeman was quite right to call not English) as a 
fortified enclosure, twrris as a rectangular keep of masonry, and mota as 
a mound crowned by a stronghold. I must also pass over many other 
antiquarian discussions of fiscal and legal technicalities contained in the 
twenty-seven appendices bristling with learning. One of them is entitled 
Tenserie,* another Affidatio in manu.’ A third appendix, Roger de Ramis, 
continues the fruitful investigation into knights’ fees which it would be 
presumptuous to praise to the readers of this Review. 

From Mr. Round’s abundant mine of constitutional research I can 
but pick out a few specimens. The earl’s third penny did not necessarily 
appertain to the earl’s dignity (though, I should say, as a rule it did, at 
leastin the preceding reigns;'° nor was this limited to the Danish district).'' 
The earl deducted this third part not from all the crown revenues of his 
county, but only from the emoluments of jurisdiction. Accordingly the 
third penny of the county is to be distinguished from the third part of the 
whole town-rent. This difference is confirmed in the laws cited. Every 
royal manor paid the sheriff a fixed rent; for the sum of these rents, 
called firma comitatus, he answered to the crown. (The same system 
as prevailing in some manors is noted by Thorold Rogers, ‘ Six Centuries,’ 
44: ‘Rents were farmed out for a lump sum to any cultivator who hired 
the lord’s demesne.’) The custos on the other hand was simply cashier 
of the revenues without risk to himself. There was not yet an earl 
without a county; but many earls bore various surnames. The official 
surname generally came from the shire where the chief seat of their 
barony was situated, or (if there was already an earl, even though created 
by the rival pretender) from the nearest available one. The earldom of 
Sussex did not depend on the possession of Arundel Castle. Montgomery 
seems to have enjoyed palatine rights also in Sussex and Shropshire. 
William of Ypres was in charge of, but not earl of, Kent. The theory 
of fiscal earls of Stephen’s creation must be abandoned. He neither took 
his earls from a class of new men nor did he endow them with pensions 
from the exchequer ; they belonged rather to powerful houses and re- 
ceived grants of estates just as their peers before and after; nor were 


> 

® Matthew Paris followed in 1140 the Southwark annals. The Flores Hisfor. ed. 
Luard, ii. 62, mention that capture under a later year than Trivet. The surname aper, 
translating old French vers, needs no explanation from heraldry. Aubrey's wife was 
dead in 1141, according to Heller, Mon. Germ. xxiv. 592. 

7 Henr. Hunt. p. 302. 8 Cp. Deutsche Zeitschr. VIL E 40; 32. 

® This Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Norman form of promise, little inferior to an oath, 
i Pan-Teutonic (Amira in Paul’s Grundriss, ii. 2, 168) and perhaps Aryan; cf. Pol- 
lock, Harvard Law Rev. March 1893, p. 395. 

” Schmid, Gesetze der Angels. pp. 430, 506. 
"! See Birch, Domesday, p. 295. 
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they deposed by Henry II. The hereditary constableship depended on 
the honour of Haughley. 

Mr. Round increases also our knowledge of the early constitution of 
London. Henry I’s charter, which is certainly later than 1101, he dates 
at 1130-3. Where Henry granted to the citizens wardemota (perhaps 
petty police-courts over private districts within the city, conducted by 
their owners, the later aldermen), the author emends vadimonia, supported 
by a later text and by the formula'? used in all the succeeding London 
charters. This ingenious proposal seems tempting indeed. Unluckily, 
however, that text is distinctly corrupt in at least two other places, viz. in 
Alb’spina instead of Albini and in the words et lot (after scot) interpolated 
from the jingle scot and lot, which signifies municipal obligations, while 
scot in this charter means a royal tax remitted by the king. I therefore still 
cling to the older text of a London law-book compiled under John not under 
Edward I, as I formerly thought [‘Quadripartitus’ p. 58, ann. 12], misled by 
the paramount authority). The manuscript Claudius}D.II, quoted by Mr. 
Round for Stephen’s coronation-charter, is only one among five codices 
of this law-book ; see Hardy, ‘ Deser. Catal.,’ ii. 197, and ‘ Liber Custum.’ 
f. 16. The shrievalty of London comprised Middlesex. It continued 
according to our author the office of the portgerefa, while the justiciar of 
London was a transitional officer, derived from Henry’s central adminis- 
tration but localised in competence. Such a justiciar existed under 
Stephen also for Essex and Herts.'* The Londoners did not long enjoy 
those liberties of electing the sheriff and justiciar. They tried indeed a 
separate negotiation with their future lord in 1135; for no more will our 
author see behind the ‘ election of the king’ of which the ‘ Gesta’ speak. 
But their liberty was crushed when Stephen in December 1141 set Mande- 
ville, the constable of the Tower, over them. Still they went on, as 
Mr. Round shows, aspiring to a commune, and they admitted even barons 
as citizens. (Gialla for guildhall presents no difficulty; see gyaule.™4 
Bishops and reeves belonged to London already under Aithelstan. The 
contemporary commune of Rouen might have been compared.) The city 
once more reached the height of liberty granted by Henry I, but not 
before 1199. 

Mr. Round will, I trust, recast his deep researches into a more 
coherent form.'® If a wish may be permitted, where rather cordial gratitude 
alone ought to be expressed, I should entreat him to omit a number of 
polemical paragraphs. It is sufficient that he has permanently associated 
his name with the scientific study of Anglo-Norman history. 

F. LIEBERMANN. 


Chartes des Libertés anglaises, 1100-1805. Publiées, avec une Introduction 
et des Notes, par Cartes Bimont. (Paris: Picard. 1892.) 


M. Bémont has done a service not only to French but to English 
students by the publication of this volume, which forms one of the series of 
select chronicles and collections of documents edited under the auspices of 

'2 The same words occur also in the earliest Rouen charter. 

13 See above. Medieval blunders about the portreeve are, to say the least, curious ; 
see Liber Albus, i. 14. * Mun. Gildh. i. 404. 

5 For the purpose of this second edition I note the following trifles: p. 52, 1. 4, 
read Wirec{estre]; p. 331, 1. 6, MauriceS p. 3, 1. 2, districto means ‘ severe.’ 
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the Société Historique. The editor, whose ‘ Life of Simon de Montfort’ 
and other works have already proved his intimate acquaintance with 
medieval English history, has confined his present task within clear limits. 
He has not attempted a collection of documents on the scale of Bishop 
Stubbs’s well-known work, but has restricted himself to the charters of 
liberties issued by the kings of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and the 
documents (baronial demands, royal proclamations, and the like) with 
which the charters are immediately connected. Seventeen documents in 
allare contained in the volume. Some ten of these, and the most import- 
ant of them, are published in Bishop Stubbs’s ‘Select Charters;’ the 
rest are all to be found in print elsewhere, but in more or less inaccessible 
places. It was not, of course, to be expected that a collection of this sort 
would include documents hitherto unpublished, for the work is primarily 
an educational one and is not intended for very advanced students. To those 
who are commencing the serious study of our constitutional history during 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries it may be cordially recommended. It 
is, perhaps, not quite obvious why the bulls of Innocent III and Clement V, 
interesting as they are in themselves, are included among the charters 
of liberties which they annulled ; on the other hand some of the documents 
printed by M. Bémont, notably the parliamentary grievances of 1297 and the 
royal proclamation of the same year, are welcome additions to Dr. Stubbs’s 
book. It is also an advantage to have the Great Charter of 1225 printed 
in full. 

M. Bémont has printed his documents in most cases direct from the 
originals, and we may probably rely on the accuracy of his text. He 
has prefixed to each a careful and interesting bibliographical account, 
mentioning the originals, where such exist, or the earliest copies, and 
discussing their history and value. Various readings are given at the foot 
of the page. Those documents in which the names of witnesses or other 
persons occur are followed by a series of useful biographical notes. In 
the lists of names one or two misprints occur ; e.g. Robert de Vere (p. 11) 
and Hugh de Vere (pp. 74, 94) have lost their final e, and Peter of Aigue- 
blanche becomes Peter of Aigleblanche (p. 75) ; but these are unimportant. 
M. Bémont has prefixed to his collection an admirable introduction, in 
which he traces the history of the several charters and other documents, 
the circumstances in which they were issued, their connexion and mutual 
relations. The notes to this introduction contain an enumeration and 
brief description of the chief historical sources or collections of documents 
bearing on the epoch. Incidentally M. Bémont discusses other questions 
germane to the subject, e.g. the so-called laws of Edward the Confessor. 
He appears to have no doubt that the so-called statute De Tallagio 
non concedendo (1297) is really the document containing the baronia] 
demands drawn up in a form ready to receive the king’s assent—in fact, like 
a bill of later days. ‘It should be observed,’ says M. Bémont, ‘ that the 
articles of this pretended statute, approved, as Cotton tells us, by Prince 
Edward and the royal council, were embodied for the most part in the 
Confirmatio Cartarum granted by the prince on October 10 and approved 
by the king on November 5. Therefore, even while denying all authen- 
ticity, .c.as a statute, tothe Statutwm de Tallagio non concedendo, it must 
be admitted that its provisions deserve a place among the constitutional 
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laws of the realm’ (p. 88). Dr. Stubbs (‘ Select Charters,’ p. 497) considers 
the document in question to be ‘an abstract, imperfect and unauthorita- 
tive, of the regent’s act of confirmation and of the pardon of the two earls.’ 
The two views are not seriously opposed or necessarily incompatible, but, 
though we may be pretty sure that the lawyers of the seventeenth century 
were wrong in thinking it an act of parliament, its exact nature will probably 
remain problematical. A couple of appendices and a good index of 
persons, places, and things complete this careful and scholarly addition 
to the literature of our constitutional history. G. W. ProtHERo. 


Der Ursprung der deutschen Stadtverfassung. Von Dr. GEORG voN 
Betow. (Diisseldorf: Voss. 1892.) 


Durine the last few years a considerable stir has been kept up among 
those interested in German medieval history, by the theory which would 
find the origin of the constitution of German towns in the main in the 
market with its Marktrecht and the peculiar privileges enjoyed by mer- 
chants. The present pamphlet proposes to show the fallacy of this doctrine, 
and upholds against it the author’s own theory, a modification of G. L. 
von Maurer’s, which connects the town community and its constitution with 
the village community. Professor von Below shows that the privileges 
supposed to have belonged to the merchants as a class must be greatly 
reduced ; further, that no such thing as a Marktgemeinde has existed, nor 
a Marktgericht. He admits that the market was an essential feature of 
the medieval town in a very different way. from what it is now, but, then, 
so was the fortification. If the charters use the terms ius fori, ius forense, 
for ius civitatis, ius civile, that must be understood in the same way as 
when they use the term Burgrecht for the same thing. The town com- 
munity was never a community of merchants as such, but one of house- 
holders, the same as the village community, with only this difference, that 
in the village the holding of a certain sufficient measure of land for 
agriculture besides the house was required for full membership. The 
administrative and juridical powers of the town community were also 
essentially the same as those of the village community. They concern 
the common lands, public buildings, &c., and the regulation of weights 
and measures. The power of regulating’ trade may be referred to the 
same source. As the assembly of the community and the few officers 
needed in the village could not deal with the complicated business of the 
town, a new organ was created, the Rath. 

The chief peculiarity of the town, however, is that besides being, like 
the village, a local unit having certain autonomous powers, it forms a 
public juridical district, which the village does not. This double character 
of the town is neglected by the Marktrecht-theory. The public court in 
the town, or Stadtgericht proper, is moreover not a Marktgericht, but 
simply a regular public court or Landgericht, with its jurisdiction confined 
to the compass of a single local community. The organisation of the 
public town-court and the public country-court was identical. The law 
within the town came to differ on some points, but it was essentially 
public law, and in kind the same as that which prevailed in the public 
courts at large. Side by side with the public court, private courts, 
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Hofgerichte, continued to exist in the town just as in the country. But 
those subject to them, chiefly the villeins of the lord of the town, formed 
only a very small part of the population, which mainly consisted of 
immigrants who received and held land on terms not implying subjection 
toa private court. Itis, however, a mistake to assume a special community 
of freemen, inasmuch as the whole of the inhabitants formed one com- 
munity, and many of them continued subject to foreign lords, paying them 
certain dues. It is these that the famous charter of Henry V for Speier 
of 1111 abolishes. It should be noted that Professor von Below admits 
(p. 28 and note 1) having in his previous work not made his meaning 
clear on one important point. He wishes it to be understood that he 
nowise connects the town community with the Markgenossenschaft. We 
believe that he thereby removes the principal objection previously raised 
against his theory. 

We cannot here enter into any discussion of details, but in the main 
we think that Dr. von Below has made good his case. One would however 
like to be informed which part of the town-constitution it is which he too 
considers as due to the Marktrecht (p. 15), and what according to him is 
the substance of this Marktrecht, which in the remainder of his pamphlet 
he seems to aim at wholly annihilating. It may also be objected that 
in his treatment of the question the great changes are not brought into 
prominence, nor their causes fully explained. But there can be no doubt 
that Professor von Below’s remarkably searching disquisitions cast much 
light on the principles underlying the constitution of the towns of medieval 
Germany, and a thorough study of his book will be indispensable for any 
one who wishes to make himself really acquainted with the subject. 

I’, KeuTGEn. 


Landboe sive Registrwm Monasterii beatae Mariae Virginis et sancti 
Cénhelmi de Winchelcwmba. FEdente Davin Royce, M.A., ex Aede 
Christi, Vicariode Netherswell. Vol. I.: A.p. 798-1332. (Exoniae: 
Typis Willelmi Pollard et Socii. 1892.) 


Tue register of the abbey of Winchcombe in Gloucestershire, though 
partially known from transcripts, has hitherto as a whole remained an un- 
published manuscript in the collection of Lord Sherborne, and students 
owe a debt of gratitude to the public spirit of Mr. Royce, who has devoted 
long labour to the task of editing it, and has produced it in a handsome 
form and at a very low price. The mass of the book was written in 
the reign of Henry III, but there are later insertions. Its contents are 
for the most part of the normal pattern of monastic chartularies ; grants 
and confirmations of grants of churches, tithes, lands, and ‘ pensions,’ to 
the house, appropriations to its several officers, and the like. Such a 
series of documents is always of high value and interest, not merely to 
the local student, but also to all who wish to understand in detail the 
history of a great institution, its resources, methods of management, and 
daily life. Few even of the most formal documents but throw some light 
on matters lying beyond their immediate purpose. After a list of kings 
from Aethelwulf to Henry LI (the last added in a more recent hand) and 
a number of documents inserted, chiefly relating to later times than the 
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date of the ‘Landboc’ proper, the work opens, as it should, with 
the commencement of the abbey in 798, and the foundation-charter of 
King Cénwulf, and exhibits a series of papal privileges, including the 
capital confirmation of Alexander II]—a document well known from 
Dugdale and invaluable for its enumeration of the possessions of the 
abbey in 1175—-down to Celestine III. The following sections of the 
register are arranged in an orderly fashion: they contain the title-deeds 
and other legal instruments relating principally to the lands, tithes, &., 
appropriated to the abbat’s table, the chantry, the sacristy, the altar 
of St. Mary, the refectory, the infirmary, and the almonry. Then with 
p. 242 we come to a series of documents of a miscellaneous character, 
among which the grants of corrodies are perhaps the most interesting. 
Many of them are insertions in a later hand than that of the greater part 
of the manuscript. 

Among the few references to general English history we have a curious 
account of the foundation of the church at Hailes, afterwards the site of 
a famous Cistercian abbey: Tempore regis Stephani, domino Simone 
presidente ecclesie Wigorniensis {before 1150], cum hostilitas vehementer 
ingrueret, quidam prepotens Radulfus de Wirecestre, cum totam fere 
occupaverat provinciam, in..Hailes castrum firmavit et ecclesiam con- 
struxit. The manor belonged parochially to the monks of Winchcombe, 
and they promptly resisted his invasion; but in time they were forced 
to yield, maxime quia eorum cotidiana occupans victualia eos ad multa 
et arida compelleret ieiunia, et asperiora promitteret, nisi eius consen- 
tirent tirannidi, and so perforce the church was dedicated and the right 
of sepulture permitted, the abbey only securing a yearly payment of 7s. to 
the sacristy (p. 65). About the same time,—again cwm hostilitas 
vehementer ingrueret,—William de Solers, moved by the tearful com- 
plaint of his men of Postlip, not far from Winchcombe, built a chapel 
there as a retreat from evil-doers—wt tam ipse quam homines sui, 
propter predonum incursiones et exquisitas malignantium ‘machina- 
tiones, aliquid ibidem habere possent refugium, and granted his tithes to 
the abbey to furnish a light, on the condition of its providing a chaplain 
(pp. 81-86). This chapel, we believe, has recently been restored to the 
purposes of Roman catholic service; but how the owner of the property 
obtained authority for this does not appear. Not long after the erection 
of Postlip chapel, in the same time of stress, the poor people ef Winch- 
combe built their cottages up to the walls of the abbey church, and 
through their carelessness a fire broke out which consumed not only the 
church but all the buildings of the monastery (p. 87). From other 
notices we are able to see something of the process of reconstruction and 
the funds by which it was provided (e.g. pp. 68 f.). On pp. 108, 110 are 
documents dated from the removal of the interdict in 1214; and on p. 58 
there is a mention of the invasion of Louis of France in 1216. Arch- 
bishop Stephen Langton distributed two marks in the Roman court for 
the obtaining of two bulls of confirmation of a pension of 20s. from the 
church of Bledington (p. 111). On pp. 254 f. the abbat and monks in 
1301 solemnly pledge themselves in all their goods to obedience to the 
pope, super excommunicacionis sentencia quam incurrimus pro eo quod 
dudum, contra constitucionis tenorem sanctissimi patris nostri, domini 
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Bonifacii . . . , nunciis seu ministris domini regis Anglie subsidiwm de 
bonis nostris ecclesiasticis contribuimus, propter vim et metwm amissionis 
bonorum nostrorum temporalium, que cadere poterat, inconstantes. In 
June 1307 Edward, prince of Wales, adopts the style of comes Cestrie, de 
Puntif, et de Mustroil (p. 296). 

From the notices of customs we may quote : Sciendum est etiam quod 
quicunque braciaverit in Colstret dabit theloneum ; et si extra villam 
braciaverit duplicabit theloneum. Nullus dabit filiam suam sine licentia 
abbatis. Ad hance autem consuetudinem omnes qui tenent de dominio 
abbatie faciendam obligantur, exceptis illis qui censum swum accreverunt 
(p. 42). A man is acquitted of the duty of defending his lands, if need 
be, per duellum (p. 50); another holds per serviciwm squierie (p. 92). 
Among payments we remark a farthing to the king for walgavel ad gulam 
Augusti or Lammas day (p. 98), a farthing to the king for longable (else- 
where de longabulo, p. 166) ad Hockedai and at Martinmas, and to the 
hundred reeve 2d. ad hevedwarde (p. 145). A yearly pension from a 
church to the monastery is sometimes spoken of as a canon of 20s. or the 
like (pp. 109, 171, &c.). Customary payments of housbote and heybote 
are demanded by the rector of Hawling (p. 275); in another place, side 
by side with these, we meet with huswerminge (p. 81). On p. 291 certain 
lands granted are acquitted de assisis, scutagiis, hydagiis, operationibus, 
auxiliis, murdris, danegeldis, geldis, schyris, hundredis, tepingis, warde- 
peni, hevedpeni, hornpeni, et de omnibus servitiis secularibus, sive regis, 
sive nostris, sive alienis. On p. 351 we read of schirreveselver, apparently 
the auxilium vicecomitis. A man claims a piece of land in full county 
court by distaff-right, iwre coli (p. 131, where the sense is obscured by a 
comma out of place). There are mentions, as usual, of enclosures; as of 
John de Sudeleye’s license to his men at Cotes, bond and free, to enclose 
(inhokare) a field called ‘ Cotmoneshulle ’ (p. 256). In 1308, in more detail, 
the earl of Warwick permits the monks of Winchcombe omnes terras suas 
vastatas et assartatas tempore regis Edwardi filii regis Henrici infra 
bundas foreste de Wichewode, manerio suo de Ennestana pertinentes, in 
culturam redigere, parvo fossato et bassa haya includere, et sic inclusas 
in defenso tenere (p. 301; ef. pp. 821 f.). Among terms relating to land 
we note bona (explained as a ‘ balk,’ p. 115), wnam acram et dimidiam et 
unum ferendel al Brehe (explained as ‘at the newly broken land,’ p. 213), 
unam acram que vocatur chep aker (p. 251, where see note, and p. 308), 
cheveseia (‘a head of ploughed land,’ p. 185), pythera or vifra (pp. 248 f.), 
seylio (a measure of land, p. 327). 

The grants of corrodies or stipulated allowances present many curious 
features. The livery is sometimes described as such as the monks swis 
servientibus de mester annis singulis liberabunt (p. 278). Sometimes its 
quality is specified; a hood de bugeto (p. 289), a vesture of cloth cum 
duobus forulis de stradlyng (p. 318), that is, of squirrels, or as it is else- 
where expressed de scuwrellis (p. 330). The allowance of food is usually 
described minutely, especially the beer and bread: thus duas obbas 
(which Mr. Royce translates indifferently by ‘jacks’ and ‘ noggins’) de 
servisia conventuali (p. 124), or dimidiam lagenam secunde cervisie de 
cellaria abbatis (p. 343). The bread is usually a ‘monk-loaf,’ panis 
monachalis, but sometimes black bread (p. 123); sometimes various 
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kinds are mentioned, as smalwhit (pp. 263, 278). We also meet with 
hyneloves (pp. 322, 835). Corn.is measuréd by cronnocs (p. 204), but 
more commonly by swmmae (‘seams,’ p. 180); a quarter of a quarter 
is a windellum, p. 224). On p. 804 we have four quarters boni 
drageti (‘dredge-corn’). There are allowances of fish, de stocfish ¢ide- 
licet coursfish (p. 264), of Paris candles (pp. 265, 334), and of sundry 
other things. In 1323 the convent grants an elaborate pension to Master 
William de Bosco, to be continued eciam si in scolis steterit in studendo 
(p. 347). Pensions granted at the king’s request to his chaplains until 
they shall be provided with competent benefices occur from time to time 
on the occasion of an election to the abbacy (e.g. pp. 297, 359). 

Among miscellaneous points we note the interesting lists of Winch- 
combe tradesmen who witness a deed on p. 164, and of virgaters paying 
churchscot on pp. 220-224, where some of the names are certainly mis- 
written, doubtless not through the editor’s fault but that of his manu- 
script. Among unusual female names we observe Albretha (p. 202), 
Hodierna (p. 113), Juetta (p. 151), Liena (p. 157), and Orenga (p. 127). 
On p. 212 appears one Walter proconsul or consularis of Gloucester, 
whom Mr. Royce understands to be the constable. Mention is made 
of nostre Bohalle subtus castellum et Gildhalle que est in Norhstret 
(p. 232), and there are innumerable matters of interest for local topography 
to which we can here only call attention in general terms. The editor 
has prefixed an introduction of 122 pages in which he deals minutely 
with the history of the town of Winchcombe, reserving that of the 
monastery for his second volume. He has brought together a great 
amount of materials, and printed new evidence from records; but this 
part of his work, though it bears every mark of industry and care, 
and forms a valuable supplement to Mrs. Dent’s ‘ Annals of Winchcombe 
and Sudeley,’ is not quite satisfactorily arranged and stands in need 
of a table of contents. We take it for granted that the second volume 
will include a complete index. There seems a discrepancy between 
the statements concerning the Winchcombe fairs on pp. xiii and xl. 
In the text of the ‘Landboc’ we are not distinctly told whether the 
document on pp. 48 f. is inserted, without the authority of the manu- 
script, from a Sloane charter ; and on p. 181 note 1 reference is made 
to a charter which we have been unable to discover. The marginal 
analysis is very full, indeed so full as to make the documents intelligible 
to those whose store of Latin is of the scantiest; and comparatively 
few matters of importance are omitted. The document printed on 
p. 199 is not ‘a mandate of the pope’ but the sentence of the abbat of 
Tewkesbury and the priors of Worcester and Llanthony acting in virtue 
of a mandate. ‘Thomas de Fraxino’ is calendared indifferently as 
‘Thomas of the Ash’ (p. 87) and ‘Thomas Nash’ (p. 261). On p. 64 
the ‘chief of the hundred’ should be ‘reeve.’ On p. 82 line 20 ‘Et’ 
seems to have dropped out before ‘Ego’; but this is very likely so in 
the manuscript. On pp. 148, 351 ‘foreign service’ is liable to misunder- 
standing: the technical term ‘forinsec’ would have been better. It is 
a pity that the editor has not, wherever possible, given at least the 
approximate date of each document. 

REGINALD L. POooLe. 
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Yorkshire Inquisitions of the Reigns of Henry III and Edward I. Vol.I. 
Edited by Witu1am Brown, B.A. (Yorkshire Archeological and 
Topographical Association. Record Series, Vol. XII.) Printed for 
the Society, 1692. 


Tuts book is an excellent specimen of the good work that can be done for 
English history by local antiquarian societies. That such societies are 
beginning to send labourers to the Record Office is a welcome sign of the 
times; but it must be added that their efforts are not always very well 
directed. In the first place they do not always choose the most valuable 
records. Too often they have pedigrees, and nothing but pedigrees, as 
their aim and object, and are satisfied when of some obscure gentleman 
they can conscientiously write ‘ ob. s. p.’ Merely as a counsel of Mammon 
and for the extension of their list of subscribers we might hint to them 
that there are thousands of things that are as interesting as family trees, 
and that a local society, while achieving its primary purposes, whatever 
those purposes may be, can very easily and without any additional cost 
make its books indispensable necessaries to many who regard its county 
as but one of the shires of England. ‘ Inquisitiones post mortem,’ for ex- 
ample, are far more interesting than ‘ feet of fines,’ especially if, as is too 
often the case, all the legal pith of the fine is omitted as so much 
‘technical verbiage.’ In the second place, there are many fashions good 
and bad of publishing records, or the substance of records. At the one 
extremity stands the repellent ‘ facsimile in record type,’ at the other the 
brief English abstract. Now we can well understand a preference for 
English over Latin, and when it is remembered that for every technical 
Latin word found in our legal records there is in general one English 
equivalent, and one only,—that for example dare must be translated by 
give and not by grant, and concedere by grant and not by give ;—there really 
is not much reason why even for rigorously scientific purposes a translated 
should not be as trustworthy as an untranslated document. But there 
must be translation, not abstraction. To render English for Latin word 
by word is no difficult task ; to omit anything as ‘ formal ’ or ‘ immaterial’ 
is to set oneself up as a judge of medieval law and medieval husbandry. 
And then, whenever there is any doubt whatever about the meaning of a 
Latin word, that word must be given in brackets. This is the prudent 
procedure, and it has its reward. If it be pursued the books will sell 
outside the county boundary, and the day may come when some other 
county will challenge the proud pre-eminence of Durham. 

We have here the substance of about a hundred and fifty inquests, for 
the more part inquests ‘ post mortem,’ from the years between 1240 and 
1283. The original Latin of a few very important documents is given ; 
for the rest, we have full and elaborate abstracts which are often transla- 
tions. The work has been done by several different hands, the transcrip- 
tion by Mr. J. A. Vincent, the collation of proofs with the originals by 
Mr. Baildon, the translation and notes by Mr. William Brown, while the 
secretary of the society, Mr. Chadwick, supplies a glossary. Everywhere 
we can see signs of careful accuracy and of sound historical scholarship. 
The Latin words are often given in brackets. We begin to trust the editor 
when he writes ‘and does foreign service (e¢ facit forinsecwm).’ Our 
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confidence is not dispelled by ‘ who were somewhat drunk (aliquantulum 
inebriati),’ and we see merit in ‘every hog (porco),’ for we cannot be too 
careful about the terms used in the description of live stock. On the 
whole, we doubt whether a better planned or a better executed piece of 
work has come from any antiquarian society these many years. 

Of all classes of legal documents there is none better capable of serving 
the cause of economic history than that which consists of the post-mortem 
inquisitions. From no other source can we obtain so much knowledge 
about those manors which were in lay hands, and it is of great importance 
that such manors should not be neglected. About the manors belonging 
to the religious houses it is far easier to obtain information; copious 
‘extents’ are preserved in the cartularies. There is, however, some 
reason for thinking that we should be rash were we to draw wide in- 
ferences from the estates of the abbeys. A religious corporation was the 
most provident and methodical of all landlords. It may, one hopes, have 
been a considerate and charitable, but still it was a punctual and conser- 
vative landlord. In particular, it could establish and maintain what is 
commonly regarded as the typical form of manorial husbandry, the 
cultivation of the demesne land by the works—the boon-works and week- 
works—of the villain tenants. It felt no temptation to take money instead 
of work, or, if this temptation was felt, it was felt as a temptation ; the 
future welfare of the monastery was not to be bartered away for present 
cash. It remains to be seen whether we may not be mistaken in gene- 
ralising from an immortal landlord who is conscious of his immortality, 
to the mere mortal man who knows that he will die, who likes an easy 
life, and feels no strong duty to his heir. These Yorkshire documents 
from the second half of the thirteenth century seem to show a prevalence 
of money rents, which to some of us will come as a surprise. ‘ Week- 
work ’ is not unknown (p. 244), but in general the Yorkshire bondus or 
villanus is giving far less in the way of work than he is giving in the way 
of money. Often but a fourth or fifth part of the whole return due from 
the tenement is rendered in work ; the rest is rendered in money. The 
following entry seems a fair specimen. ‘There are two bondmen who 
hold ten bovates of land (the bovate twelve acres), and yield yearly in 
money at the terms before named, 3/. 6s. 8d. They do works and 
customs worth by the year 8s. 4d.’ (p. 43). Already in 1246 we read of 
villains who ‘ do no works’ (p. 3). Such cases will show us how serious 
is the question whether we ought to regard that form of rural economy 
which it is the fashion to call manorial, the form in which the lord has a 
demesne which his villain tenants are bound to till, as having been 
universal. Is it not very possible that in some, perhaps many, cases, the 
system of cash payments has grown out of the ancient system of provender 
rents, and that, though boon-works have been common enough, week- 
work has never been done? Readers of Vinogradoff’s book will find 
themselves asking this question as they look through these Yorkshire 
inquests. 

We have many warnings that the historian of medieval rents, when 
he comes, will have an enormously difficult task before him. In 
Yorkshire they use perches of 17, 18, and 20 feet. The bovate contains 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 15, 16, or even 24 acres. This may well seem to us 
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one of the many signs that the reckoning in bovates has its origin in some 
exceedingly ancient and long-forgotten facts. The disparity in the size of 
the bovates is not redressed by the varying value of the land. In one and 
the same inquest we have the following particulars (p. 222) :— 


In Gilling a bovate of 16 acres by the perch of 20 feet is worth 20 
» Forsett “a 12 . 10 


” ” ” 


» Moulton 18 - # 12 
» Bowes “a 12 - a 6 
», Aldbrough _,, 8 (perch unspecified) ,, 14 
» Catterick ,, 10 


” ” ” 3 


Again, it is often difficult to define with any precision the method of 
valuation that is adopted. In some cases an acre of the land that is in 
villainage is deemed to be exactly equal in value to an acre that is 
in demesne. In other cases, however, a lower value is set on the 
acre in demesne than on the acre in villainage. This is a curious 
phenomenon, but we cannot accurately say what it means, for part of 
the value of the acre in villainage may consist in the fact that it 
(or rather its tenant) is bound to aid in the cultivation of the acre in 
demesne. The value of an arable acre in demesne varies very widely : 
it falls as low as 3d. and rises as high (p. 224) as 18d. An acre of 
meadow in demesne may be worth 5s. 2d. (p. 222); if worth no more 
than 8d. it is poor (dedilis). Puzzles are many, but if only every county 
in England would follow Yorkshire’s good example and find editors such 
as Mr. Chadwick, Mr. Brown, and Mr. Baildon, these puzzles would be 
solved and we should be within sight of a history of rents. Some prices 
are worthy of remark. An oak tree fetches 4s. or 5s. Mills of course 
are very valuable. The statement still lurking in legal text-books that 
in the middle ages ‘there was little personal property’ looks more 
than usually foolish when we read (p. 252) that Baldwin Wake had 
at his death on one of his manors, that of Cotingham, chattels to the 
value of 630/. F. W. Marrnanp. 


Lancaster and York. A Century of English History (1399-1485). By 
Sir James H. Ramsay. 2 vols. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1892.) 


Sir James Ramsay's ‘ Lancaster and York’ has now been a year before 
the world, and it seems somewhat late to attempt a review of its merits. 
But no real estimate of a book of this sort can be attained until it has 
been tested by long and repeated use by workers over the same ground. 
During the past twelve months Sir James Ramsay's book has been 
constantly at my side; and the result of such examination as I have been 
able to give to it has considerably raised my opinion of the high qualities 
shown by the author as a clear, accurate, and sober collector of his- 
torical facts, whose able and laborious researches have given workers on 
fifteenth-century history a very well laid and solid foundation on which 
to build. 

The impression obtained by a first perusal of ‘ Lancaster and York’ 
was not very favourable. Each sentence is clear and definite enough ; 
yet the dryness and inconsecutiveness of the style make it almost 
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impossible to read the book straight through, while the prosaic baldness 
of the narrative and the almost entire want of imagination shown by the 
writer make it even more difficult for the reader to retain any consecutive 
impression of the events described. Moreover Sir James, like some other 
modern historians, falls into the fatal fault of sticking so closely to the 
chronological order of events, that the reader finds it very hard work to 
piece together the scattered fragments bearing on a single aspect of the 
subject. And this task is rendered still more difficult by the extraordinary 
neglect shown in omitting to provide an index. It is true that the pub- 
lished two volumes are only a fragment of a great work, and the best 
explanation for the want of an index is that it is the proper course to index 
the book as a whole when all of it has been given to the world. But time 
is flying: no other volumes are even announced to appear; and a pro- 
visional index might well have been given, pending the completion of 
the publication of the book. Until this is done ‘Lancaster and York’ 
loses much of its value. Unable to find out readily what he is 
searching for, and able only with the utmost difficulty to work his way 
consecutively through the lifeless narrative, it is no wonder that the 
reader lays down Sir James Ramsay’s book with almost a feeling of 
relief. Moreover he is often irritated by the author’s mannerisms and 
tricks. The morbidly ingenious method of noting by the use of single 
and double inverted commas in quotations whether the ipsissima verba 
of another are given, or whether the words are ‘ translated, transliterated, 
or in any way modified,’ is a constant stumbling-block of a minor sort. 
Any one using the book is pretty sure to know that “ Richard nadgairs 
Roy ”’ is more likely to be the ipsissima verba of a fifteenth-century scribe 
than ‘ Richard late king,’ even without the subtlety of the double and 
single inverted commas, which we, following Sir James Ramsay’s plan, 
for this occasion only, have employed to note the distinction. And the 
author’s habit of working up into his narrative quite ordinary verbal 
statements of modern writers is another irritant to his readers. What is 
the use, for example, in giving an account of the murder of the duke of 
Burgundy, to tell us suddenly that one of the attendants of the duke 
‘vaulted over the barrier and escaped,’ in words which we learn are the 
ipsissima verba of Dr. Lingard? Surely Sir James might have appro- 
priated this not very novel phrase without much risk of being de- 
nounced as a plagiarist. In some parts of the book Sir James’s whole 
narrative tends to become a patchwork of commonplace quotations from 
various modern writers. There is not the excuse for this that there always 
is for giving the words, translated or otherwise, of the original authorities. 
At other times a curious lapse into colloquialism or slang stands out 
strangely in the midst of the general baldness of the short, inconsecutive, 
jerky sentences. 

These defects of style and arrangement largely biassed one’s first 
judgment of Sir James’s book, and from some points of view must continue 
to exert an unfavourable influence. Never was a book more likely to 
increase the prejudice which some light-minded men of letters say springs 
up in the mind of the average reader against historical research, when 
exemplified by the long, dull, and ill-written works of some modern 
historians. 
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I have put the case against Sir James as strongly asI can. ‘ Lancaster 
and York’ can seldom be read from end to end even by professed historians. 
It is essentially and primarily a book of reference. It is the dry bones 
of history, neatly sorted and classified. It is the letter without the spirit, 
the body without the soul. But within this limited sphere its value is 
extremely great. It is an admirable and full compendium of the annals 
of England. It gives nearly all the important facts of the history, 
disentangled from the original sources, and carefully labelled, catalogued, 
and stowed away. The work, in short, will fulfil for the historical student 
the same sort cf function which a laboratory handbook discharges for the 
worker in natural science. And the more often I have had occasion to 
refer to the book, the more fully have I become convinced that Sir James 
has discharged this task in a thoroughly useful and workmanlike manner. 
He has, as he tells us, ‘no special theory or object’ to serve, ‘ save that of 
bringing the reader as far as possible face to face with the facts.’ He 
may have but little eye for general principle and the broad sireams of 
historical tendency. He may be wanting in imagination and careless of 
colour ; but for his purpose all this is an advantage. And his clear sound 
common sense, his dislike of fantastic theories, his hatred of paradox here 
stand him in excellent stead. He is not afraid to write a ‘drum and 
trumpet history.’ He does not shirk figures and statistics because they 
are dry. He does not refuse to believe that Edward IV murdered Henry 
VI, or that Richard III put to death the princes in the Tower. 

First among the merits of the book considered as a chronological cata- 
logue of the ‘ solid facts’ of history is the adequate research on which it 
is based. The lists of authorities printed at the beginning of each volume 
are sufficient to show this; and the text itself proves that the long list of 
sources is no empty parade of erudition, but that all the books enumerated 
have been carefully and diligently utilised. And as additional tributes in 
his favour we should remember that Sir James has worked through all other 
English history up to 1399, in presumably the same manner, and has 
done much of his work away from the great public libraries of the country. 
Moreover, the time that must have been spent in the composition of these 
two volumes is a sufficient excuse for some of the latest works on the 
period not figuring in Sir James's lists of authorities. 

Nearly all the English and most of the French authorities have been 
used by Sir James; and the modern writers of the two nations have 
been employed in about the same proportion. The only German work 
that appears in the list is Dr. Pauli’s well-known *Geschichte von Eng- 
land,’ and all through the book Sir James seems to have made little use 
of modern German writers, even Pauli’s influence not seeming to be very 
strong. Some books not in the list appear in the notes to the text, 
though these do not seem as a rule to have been so fully used. In most 
cases the best editions of the chroniclers have been consulted; though 
for Froissart—so far as he comes into the period—Kervyn de Lettenhove’s 
elaborate edition, though far indeed from the ideal, ought to have 
been used, rather than the hopelessly modernised version of Buchon. 
It is a worse fault to have followed Buchon’s text for Monstrelet instead of 
the edition of M. Douet d’Areq, published by the Société de l’Histoire de 
France. Foxe’s ‘ Acts and Monuments’ should have been referred to in 
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the elaborate edition of Townshend. Among collections of documents, I 
miss any reference to the magnificent Vienna edition of the acts of the 
Council of Basel. Among modern books, Mr. Wylie’s careful and elabo- 
rate History of Henry IV deserved better treatment than one reference in 
a note, and would, if used, have saved Sir James from some errors and 
omissions. The writers of the fifteenth-century articles in the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography’ would have been better pleased had their labours 
been utilised. Modern French books, such as Jarry’s ‘ Louis d’Orléans,’ or 
Puiseux’s ‘ Siége de Rouen,’ or Wallon’s ‘Jeanne Darc,’ are sometimes 
lost sight of. Lenz’s ‘ Kénig Sigismund und Heinrich V,’ Caro’s ‘ Biind- 
niss von Canterbury,’ might have been used more freely than the single 
reference in vol. i. p. 200 suggests. Aschbach’s indispensable book on Sigis- 
mund does not seem to have been used at all. Lecoy de la Marche’s ‘ Le 
Roi René,’ so indispensable for the beginnings and end of the life of 
Margaret of Anjou, is not referred to. Léher’s careful ‘ Jacobiia von 
Bayern,’ so necessary for Humphrey of Gloucester’s unlucky interven- 
tion in the Netherlands, is also neglected. Foreign periodicals, especially 
the French ones, have been, to the great loss of the book, almost 
altogether forgotten. Schanz, and the other German workers on English 
economic history, are not so much as mentioned anywhere. But no one 
can know or read everything; and in dwelling on what Sir James 
has not used, we must not forget how much he has used and how well he 
has used it. 

Having before him most of the best writers on the period, Sir 
James Ramsay has employed them with great discretion. His book has the 
supreme merit of unusual accuracy and precision. In nearly every case 
in which I have had occasion to refer to his book for a name, a fact, or a 
date, I have found that the point in question is precisely and accurately 
given. In many cases where an apparent discrepancy was found, more 
careful examination bas shown that the fault was not with Sir James 
Ramsay. Every one who has worked through the meagre and unsatisfac- 
tory English chronicles of the fifteenth century knows how extremely 
uncertain many of the precise dates of the period really are, and what a 
process of balancing and composing it is necessary to go through before 
any date can be regarded as positively established. Sir James has not 
shirked the enormous labour involved in this process, and the result is 
that his work attains a general level of accuracy which has been reached 
by few indeed of his predecessors. ‘Lancaster and York’ is not only the 
fullest working up of fifteenth-century history that we have; it is far 
and away the most precise and rigidly accurate one. 

Besides its great quality of accuracy, the comprehensiveness of Sir 
James’s narrative is also very worthy of commendation. The military 
details are full and careful, and the excellent maps, on a sufficiently large 
scale, of the chief battles and campaigns add very greatly to their value. 
The difficult battles of the Wars of the Roses are often explained with 
much greater clearness and intelligence than have ever been shown before. 
Foreign affairs, especially on the French side, are adequately treated. 
Finance is a special feature, and most elaborate original work among the 
manuscripts of the Record Office has enabled Sir James to construct the 
annual budgets of the period. Economic and commercial history is not 
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forgotten, though here the neglect of the Germans has stood in the way 
of completeness. The writer says quite truly that ‘ more of the solid facts 
of Scottish history will be found in these pages than in some Scottish 
histories of recent date.’ Careful and copious genealogical tables show 
that Sir James has mastered the vital importance of the family connexions 
of the chief noble houses as the great clue to the faction fights of the 
Wars of the Roses. There are some excellently executed portraits, and 
for a map of France in the days of the Maid of Orleans, Sir James has 
wisely followed the supreme authority of Longnon. On disputed and 
difficult points an admirable sobriety of judgment is shown. 

An adequate review of a book so much dealing with details as this 
must necessarily be a review of details; and as it would be tedious to 
enumerate the innumerable points on which Sir James Ramsay is right, 
it is with no wish of qualifying the general testimony I have given to his 
accuracy, that I shall now put together a certain number of passages 
where he seems to have fallen away from his usual high standard, or at 
least to have raised questionable points. But many of these possible errors 
or inaccuracies are pure points of detail ; others involve questions of opinion, 
where no doubt Sir James would be able to say something on his own 
side; some are mere errors of omission ; some may be set down to the 
printer ; and few indeed are errors of the worst sort. The importance of 
the book as a precise catalogue of facts makes it worth some pains to note 
any slips or deficiencies. 

In vol. i. in the genealogical table (IV) of the Hollands, Joan of Kent's 
husbands are not quite precisely given. Salisbury, not Holland, was th 
first to be married to her, though she had previously been contracted to 
Holland and had cohabited with him, and on the ground of the pre- 
contract her marriage with Salisbury was set aside as invalid. ‘The 
chroniclers are not accurate on the point. In vol. i. p. 1, the narrative 
does not state so clearly as is desirable that the parliament which met on 
6 Oct. 1399, though consisting of the same members as the parliament 
that deposed Richard, was, as summoned under fresh writs of the new 
king, technically a new parliament. A ‘fresh session’ is therefore a 
slightly misleading phrase. On p. 6 it is going a little too far to describe 
Sir John Cheyne as a ‘ known Lollard.’ On p. 12 there are some slight 
errors with regard to Bishop Mark, or, to use a more correct form of the 
name, Merke. It was not on 27 Oct. but on 28 Oct. that he ‘ appeared in 
parliament,’ and then it was not, as the text seems to suggest, of his own 
free will. He was brought up before parliament from the custody of the 
abbot of St. Albans, and accused of having conspired against Gloucester. 
Henry IV would have allowed him his clerical privilege, but Merke of his 
own will practically waived his rights as a clerk, by insisting upon the 
accusation against him being heard at once, and eloquently defended 
himself (Annales Henrici IV, p. 814). Moreover, though, no doubt ‘never © 
allowed to return to his bishopric,’ he was called bishop of Carlisle until 
January 1400. The document in Rymer viii. 106, is misdated a year, 
and Strickland, the new bishop of Carlisle, did not receive restitution of 
temporalities until 15 Nov. 1400. Queen Isabella (i. 20) was not at 
Reading when captured by the conspirators in Jan., 1400, but at the 
manor of Sonning, a good three miles lower down the river. On i. 26-27 
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the causes of the great Welsh rising are rather slurred over. The quarrel 
of Reginald Grey with Gruffydd ab Davydd was certainly not, as Sir 
James seems to suggest, a main cause of the revolt, which really originated 
in the perfectly independent dispute between Grey and Owen himself, 
when Owen, failing to get redress for certain usurpations of his lands by 
the lord marcher, harried Grey’s estates with fire and sword. I do not 
know any evidence that makes ‘ the strengest thief in Wales ’ a ‘ follower 
of Owen Glyndwr.’ It is hard to be convinced by the argument on p. 82 
that the proceedings of 1401 are no evidence of a ‘reaction against 
Lollardy.’ The expeditions of Henry IV into Wales in 1401, and the 
chronological difficulties involved in the ordinary accounts, are rather 
slurred over on p. 89. And it is pretty clear that the raid of the prince 
of Wales in the course of which Sycharth, Owen’s chief residence, was 
destroyed, occurred not in 1401, as Sir James says (pp. 39-40, note 6), 
but in 1408, as Mr. Wylie first pointed out. A ‘ Lollard’ could hardly 
(p. 48) become a bishop as Philip Repyngdon did. Sir James should not 
practically imply that ‘ Radnorshire,’ a shire set up by Henry VIII, ex- 
isted in the fifteenth century (i. 58). 

The account of the battle of Shrewsbury in this work is certainly the 
best and most intelligible that has yet been given, though Sir James 
pursues his strong tendency towards minimising the numbers of medieval 
armies too far when he seeks to prove the smallness of the forces engaged 
by mentioning that the ‘probable battle front was not 800 yards wide,’ 
and the manceuvres ‘executed within an area of four or five acres of 
ground.’ A reference to the charter founding the memorial chapel on the 
battle field, quoted by Mr. Wylie from Owen and Blakeway’s ‘ Shrewsbury,’ 
would have told him that the bodies of the dead covered a space of three 
miles. Owen's so-called ‘Parliament house’ can, unfortunately, be no 
longer ‘pointed out at Dolgelly’ (i. 76). ‘Coify’ on i. 92 is not 
‘Caerphilly’ but ‘Coyty.’ Accuracy in Welsh names is not Sir James's 
strongest point. Nor is his whole account of Glendower quite adequate, 
though generally accurate so far as it goes. But one of the worst omis- 
sions in the book is the neglect to say anything about Glendower after 
1405. : 

Geography, despite the excellent maps, is not always very clear in Sir 
James’s book, and his geography is not always the geography of history. 
For example ‘ Lund’ (p. 105), though now ‘ in Sweden,’ was not Swedish 
until the seventeenth century, but Danish. The ‘ Lampadar’ of the 
records is not, as has been more than once pointed out, ‘ Lampeter,’ but 
‘ Llanbadarn,’ that is practically Aberystwith (p. 108). On p. 142 Sir 
James takes a fundamentally false view of Henry IV’s character. It is 
quite wrong to describe him as ‘not a soldier or a sportsman.’ In his 
youth he was the pattern knight of chivalry, and it is a very inadequate 
way of describing his two crusading expeditions to Prussia and his 
laborious pilgrimage to Jerusalem as ‘ two tours abroad,’ and one of these 
is not quite precisely dated. To say that Henry’s talents were those of a 
good official is equally misleading, and his relations with Christine de 
Pisan, quoted in the note, do something to show a ‘feeling for literature 
and art.’ Capgrave’s testimony to Henry’s love of the conversation of 
learned men is neglected. And to quote an obsolete statement of Warton, 
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that he ‘can only assign one poet to the reign,’ is most misleading. 
Chaucer lived into the reign and got from Henry an increase of his 
pension. Gower lived until 1408, and Lydgate had already begun his 
long literary career under the patronage of the prince of Wales. 

Space will not allow me to follow up the details of Sir James so 
closely for subsequent reigns as for that of Henry IV, but a few more 
points are worth noticing. ‘Monks at Westminster’ had no ‘cells’ 
(i. 162). Bannockburn was a victory of the Scots infantry over the 
English knights, so that there can be no real analogy between Bruce’s acts 
there and the plan of the French before Agincourt (i. 208). Sir James 
has taken great pains to collect official records of the numbers of the 
English armies, and has done excellent service in refuting conclusively 
the loose exaggerations of the chroniclers, but his reaction from them has 
carried him, as we saw at Shrewsbury, too far in the other direction, and 
his ignoring the important fact that each ‘lance’ or ‘ man-at-arms’ was 
attended by a little train of armed followers leads him to seriously main- 
tain that Henry V started from Harfleur with less than 4,000 men. Yet 
his own materials supply a confutation of his view, for on i. 200 he speaks, 
though with insufficient emphasis, of the ‘ varlets or pages,’ and tells us 
naively how ‘ at this rate 2,000 lances, if all plain esquires, would have 
6,000 spare horses,’ and how ‘in all the English expeditions across the 
Channel the number of horses seems remarkable.’ The fact that the 
king provided four horses for each esquire, and six for each knight, shows 
that the 900 ‘lances’ who started from Harfleur should be multiplied 
by something between four and six, if we would get the real number of 
the heavy armed troops who fought the Agincourt campaign. Even then 
the numbers seem marvellously small. 

Sigismund brought to England not the ‘ head’ but the ‘ heart’ of St. 
George (i. 284). The topographical details of the siege of Caen (i. 248- 
250) are not very precise. St. Stephen’s abbey is to the west, not to the 

south side of the town.’ Similarly, as Falaise is south of Caen, the 

Caen road’ can hardly be on the south side of that town. On ii. 27, 
a, very inadequate tribute is paid to the poems of Charles of Orleans, and 
on pp. 81-82 the suggestion that Eleanor Cobham had ‘merely 
endeavoured to interest the king in natural science’ seems as wide of 
the mark as it well can be, and it is hard to see how the fact that Roger 
Bolingbroke wrote a book ‘de innocentia sua’ and ‘ contra vulgi super- 
stitiones ’ raises ‘a strong presumption in the writer’s favour.’ 

There are a few slight inaccuracies in the generally faithful account of 
the negotiations about the marriage of Henry VI and Margaret of Anjou. 
It is going too far to call René of Anjou a ‘landless man’ (ii. 56), 
when he was lord both of Provence and Lorraine. Chastelain’s account 
of the imprisonment of Margaret at Loches is possibly true, but 
Sir James’s attempt to fix it in 1444 rather breaks down, if she were re- 
leased, as Chastelain says, at the instance of Charles of Charolois, then a 
boy of eleven. The marriage treaty was not signed on 25 Dec. 1444, but, 
as Lecoy de la Marche shows, only after Easter, 1445 (ii.€3). There was 
not ‘more than three weeks,’ but only seventeen days, including the time 
of passage, between her arrival at Rouen and arrival in England. 
Margaret was born not on 23 March 1429, but, reckoning the year to begin 
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on 1 Jan., on 23 March 1480. The accounts of Mauléon on p. 73 and 
p. 101 are not quite easy to square with each other. A fuller description 
of the site of the battle of Castillon (ii. 155) would have brought out 
more clearly Talbot's rashness in attacking the French camp on the 
Lideire when retreat to the south was‘cut off by the broad and deep 
Dordogne, and to the north by the occupation by the French of the rising 
ground that slopes down nearly to the right bank of the stream. 
‘Morgan-Pelagius ’ (ii. 206) is a quaint description of a famous heretic. 
On ii. 212 is one of the very few wrong references I have detected, and 
there is another on ii. 236, and a third on ii. 854. Asarule, Sir James 
Ramsay’s references are scrupulously and exceptionally accurate. On 
ii. 286 Sir James is probably wrong in putting the famous incident of 
Margaret and the robber at the time of her flight to Wales in 1460. 
Chastelain himself puts it at the time of her later troubles on the Scottish 
border, and it is hard to go behind his statement. It is very unlikely 
that Margaret took refuge at Deerhurst during the fight at Tewkesbury, 
as one of the authorities puts her refuge somewhere on the road to 
Worcester, and Deerhurst, to the south of Tewkesbury, would have ex- 
posed her to the Yorkists’ mercy On ii. 415, René’s action at the time 
of Margaret’s release is misdescribed in a note. He did not ‘make a 
cession of Provence,’ but surrendered Bar and Anjou for two years 
(Lecoy, ‘ Le Roi René,’ i. 411). On ii. 250, a better authority should have 
been referred to for the foundation of colleges than the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Calendars. If the same authority is accepted for earlier times, Sir 
James may have to follow the statement that ‘ University College is said 
to have been founded in the year 872 by Alfred the Great.’ 

Of such a kind are the occasional slight slips or points of disagreement 
that I have found in Sir James Ramsay’s work. Considering the vast 
number of facts accumulated, the inaccuracies are, as has already been 
said, neither numerous nor important, and could with a very slight effort 
be entirely removed in a second edition. It only remains to strongly re- 
iterate the opinion already expressed as to the remarkable value of the 
book as an important and accurate chronicle of the bare facts of history, 
and to express a strong hope that the delegates of the Clarendon Press will 
bring out the remaining portions of a work so useful to the historian and 
student. The criticisms with which these two volumes have been received 
may indicate the direction in which the unpublished part may profitably be 
revised; but in any case, if what has been printed is any evidence of what 
has not been printed, it ought to see the light without unreasonable delay, 
and especially ought those parts to be published which deal with the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, a time for waich we have in English 
no general detailed guide at all. In an age of magazine articles and small 
handbooks, and at a time when historical continuity is often lost sight of by 
breaking up the story into epochs and subjects, good general ‘ annals of 
England,’ accurate, sensible, succinct, and impartial, and the result of the 
long labours of a scholarly life, should not be lightly put aside, because 
of some want of literary skill and some failure in historical breadth, imagi- 
nation, and insight. 


T. F. Tour. 
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The English Rising in 1450. By Gzorce Krrenn. (Strassburg: 
Heitz & Miindel. 1892.) 


Tis is a remarkable treatise, and must command the attention of future 
students of English history in the fifteenth century. That it is the work 
of an American residing in Germany, and written with the view of obtain- 
ing a degree at the university of Strassburg, will enable the English 
reader to make allowance for the spelling ‘Clerkinwalls’ instead of 
Clerkenwell, and for a still more extraordinary blunder at p. 46, where 
the author places Portsmouth in Kent, though the latter is the more 
unaccountable as the author is generally very careful in his geography. 
On the whole, however, the English is good and lucid, while as re- 
gards the matter, though it cannot be said to have dispelled all the 
mystery connected with Jack Cade’s rising, it certainly enables us to 
correct many misapprehensions and to see many things more clearly 
than before. 

The first two chapters of the treatise are devoted to an examination 
of original authorities, contemporary documents, and the works of modern 
writers who have investigated the subject. Chapter III. is an historical 
introduction ; Chapter IV. an investigation of the causes of discontent ; 
and the remaining chapters contain an account of the rising itself as seen 
in the light of a critical study of the authorities, and are followed by an 
appendix devoted to a rectification of the chronology of the rising. This 
systematic treatment of the whole subject places the real evidences before 
the reader in so clear and lucid a munner as to leave little room for 
doubt about many things, and where ambiguities still remain it may at 
least be said that we are now in a more advantageous position to work 
towards their ultimate solution. 

In his examination of original authorities Herr Kriehn gives the first 
piace to the work which it was my privilege to edit under the name of 
‘ Gregory’s Chronicle,’ when it was printed for the first time in 1876, for 
the Camden Society. Whether it was really the composition of William 
Gregory, who was mayor of London in the thirtieth year of Henry*VI, 
I admitted at the time was not altogether certain ; but there was a claim 
of authorship in the work itself which seemed to be put forth by him, and 
I pointed out other circumstances which might be considered to favour 
that claim. Herr Kriehn, I am bound to say, has made out avery strong 
case to the contrary, and we must now, I think, attribute the chronicle 
from the thirtieth year of Henry VI onwards to the pen of a later mayor. 
But the part of the narrative which treats of Jack Cade could not have 
been that later mayor’s composition any more than it was Gregory’s. 
It must, indeed, have been the work of a contemporary citizen of 
London, who was probably an eye-witness of many of the occurrences he 
describes ; and though by no means an unbiassed narrative, it is generally 
accurate and at the same time delightfully vivid. We must remember, 
however, that it must now be regarded as having no official authority 
whatever. 

Next, Herr Kriehn, from a comparison of the city chronicle in the Cott. 
MS., Vitellius A. xvi. (which he cites under the name of ‘ Chronicon 
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Regum Angliae’) with ‘Caxton’s Chronicle’ and Fabyan’s, infers that 
they are all three derived from an older London chronicle now lost, used 
at times more freely or more sparingly by one or other of the three. In 
this original authority the account of Cade’s rebellion must have been 
written not very long after its occurrence, but still after some slight 
interval had elapsed sufficient to have caused the author to misdate all 
the London events one day too early. As this error seemed to be con- 
firmed by three different authorities, no one has hitherto thought of ques- 
tioning it; but when it is shown that these three authorities are really 
only one, and that a better harmony of all the evidences can be arrived at 
on the supposition that it 7s an error, there is certainly no good reason to 
maintain the old chronology. Moreover, there are clearly one day’s pro- 
ceedings unaccounted for on any other supposition. Cade is said to have 
entered the city on 2 July (Thursday), and again on Friday the 8rd, and 
once more on Saturday the 4th, retiring always to Southwark for the 
night. But he appears only to have occupied Southwark for the first 
time on the afternoon of 2 July—the same day that another body of 
insurgents from Essex arrived at Mile End, and to have been, like them, 
stayed outside the city. He and his followers had friends, of course, in 
the city council, but it is not true, apparently, that any formal vote for 
their admission was carried. - He distinctly forced his way into the city 
on the afternoon of Friday, 8 July, not without some degree of fighting 
on London Bridge; then held a conference with the lord mayor, and 
obtained a promise of freedom for all his men to come and go in future. 
That same day also (as it appears by a hitherto neglected statement in 
the Vitellius MS.) the corporation met at the Guildhall by summons 
from a royal commission ‘to enquere of all persons that were traitors, 
extorcioners or oppressors of the Kynges people.’ 

This piece of information is very significant. It was always quite 
well known that the king’s council, finding that the loyalty even of the 
royal troops could not be depended on, had counselled conciliation and 
ordered Lord Say’s committal to the Tower. But it was not known that 
the king himself had at this juncture issued a commission distinctly 
intended to be used against those who had hitherto been court favourites, 
and that the lord mayor was to sit on this commission along with the judges. 
It was a startling reversal of policy, but could it be depended on as per- 
manent ? Apparently the judges did not think so, and did not like the 
responsibility of acting on a commission wrung from the court by sheer 
compulsion. ‘The justices,’ says the same manuscript, ‘wolde not be 
founde ; wherfor the citizens were right evyll content.’ The commission, 
however, was not to be frustrated. Robert Danvers was made justiciary and 
the court was opened on Saturday the 4th. The late duke of Suffolk, 
though dead, was indicted of treason along with his living duchess; also 
the deceased bishop of Salisbury, with Thomas Danyell, John Say, and 
others who had been so influential hitherto. 

So far, apparently, the rebels had triumphed. Indeed, if the new 
policy was to be maintained, they could not have been truly accounted 
rebels at all, for they had only risen to enforce demands which were now 
acknowledged to be just, and any little irregularities in the mode would 
have been (and probably were in many cases) covered by the pardons which 
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they afterwards received. But unhappily the judicial commission gave 
satisfaction to nobody. Lord Say was taken out of the Tower and 
brought before it, and he claimed the constitutional privilege of being 
tried by his peers. The rebels, however, would not brook delay, and 
hurried him to the Standard in Cheapside, where they beheaded him 
without more ado. His son-in-law, Crowmer, sheriff of Kent, was also 
beheaded in an equally lawless manner The whole morale of the 
rebellion and the discipline hitherto enforced by Cade was now at an 
end, and Cade himself was guilty of things which, in spite of Herr 
‘Kriehn’s attempt to palliate them, I must own seem to me rather more 
than irregularities. 

But the question remains, Who was Jack Cade? And that is a 
question from which we seem now as far off from an answer as ever, if 
not rather further off than before, for Herr Kriehn altogether discredits 
the official record of his past career. His real personality, he thinks, was 
unknown to the authorities, even after his capture. The name Mortimer 
which ‘he first assumed was certainly not his true name, and bis 
pardon under that name became invalid when the falsehood was found 
out. But whether the name Cade was his true name seems to Herr 
Kriehn almost equally doubtful, and the official statement that he was an 
Irishman is also open to suspicion. Herr Kriehn might, indeed, have set 
these two statements against each other; for Cade is a regular Sussex 
name and was not likely to have been borne by an Irishman. But Herr 
Kriehn also discredits the story of his having lived with Sir Thomas 
Dacre in Sussex, and of his having been a year before compelled to fly 
the realm for having murdered a woman with child. ‘ Would the men of 
Heathfield,’ he asks, ‘have followed a man whom they knew to be a 
murderer? How could Sir Thomas have suffered such society about his 
premises?’ Iconfess I do not attach much weight to this argument. 
But as another story identifies Cade with a ‘Mr. John Aylemere, 
physician,’ who dressed gaily in scarlet and married ‘ a squire’s daughter 
of Taundede,’ it must be owned that it is rather difficult to say who he was at 
all. Nay, it is not even certain nowadays that he was one man all along ; 
for if we may believe the so-called Gregory, there were two captains of 
Kent, one of whom succeeded the other before the second encampment of 
the rebels at Blackheath. Iam not surprised at Herr Kriehn regarding this 
statement with incredulity; for no one, certainly, will accept it without 
misgiving. But I am not so clear as he seems to be that the captain, 
whoever he was, maintained as good discipline in London as he had 
done throughout ; in fact, quite apart from the plunderings, the lawless 
executions of Say and Crowmer prove clearly that he did not. If, how- 
ever, it was one man throughout, all we can say is that he must have 
been a man of some military experience and capacity, whose personality 
and past history were not clear even to his contemporaries. 

There is much else in this valuable contribution to English history 
which deserves notice ; but I must content myself with saying that the 
sketch of the early history of the rebellion and the discussion of its causes 
claim no less attention than the account of the events in London. The 
chronology of the earlier history of the movement has been nearly as 
much confused as that of the later incidents; and future historians will 
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owe a debt of gratitude to Herr Kriehn for having rectified it. I must 
also express my obligations to him for pointing out the very suspicious 
character of the statements in John Payn’s letter. I now wish that I had 
not followed Fenn’s example in taking it out of its true chronological 
place in the Paston correspondence, merely because it relates entirely 
to events of the year 1450, JAMES GAIRDNER, 


The History of Corpus Christi College. By THomas Fowuer, D.D., 
LL.D., F.S.A., President of the College. (Oxford: Printed for the 
Oxford Historical Society at the Clarendon Press. 1898.) 


Registrum Orielense : an Account of the Members of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Vol. I. The Commensales, Commoners,and Batellers admitted during the 
Years 1500-1700. Collected and arranged by CHarLEs LANCELOT 


SHapwE Lt, M.A., B.C.L., Fellow of Oriel College. (London: Henry 
Frowde. 1893.) 


Dr. FowzEr’s book is one of the most valuable works published by the 
Oxford Historical Society. My only regret is that, appearing in a series 
of this kind, it is not likely to find its way into the hands of a larger 
public than the subscribers to that society. Many other of the society’s 
most important undertakings are of a kind which could not well be 
published except by such a society—collections of materials, or books of 
reference, like Mr. Clark’s invaluable ‘ Registers.’ But the president of 
Corpus’s book is a contribution to historical literature. He has rightly 
not shrunk from the minute discussions of biographical and local detail 
which such a work demands, and which will naturally be of most interest 
to members of the college, or to students concerned with the biography of 
ihe various personages discussed ; but Dr. Fowler combines the thorough- 
ness and accuracy of the accomplished editor with a keen eye for the wider 
historical significance of small matters. His book may be read with interest 
by the most ‘general’ reader on account of the abundant illustrations 
which it affords of the social history and educational habits of the last 
four centuries. The materials at the president’s disposal are singularly 
rich, and he has spared no pains in making the most of them. There are 
many older, wealthier, and larger colleges about whose history it would 
be hard to produce a quarter as much interesting matter. If there is much 
in his narrative that is discreditable, the same could probably be said of 
en equally veracious record of any similar society; and there are few 
colleges whose record is so brilliant and so pleasant to read about as the 
history of Corpus during at least two periods of its existence—first, what 
we may call the Hooker period (in spite of the theological feuds and 
bitternesses of the time), and again what we may call the Arnold period, 
at the beginning of this century—a period which the president has further 
illustrated by some letters of Archdeacon Phelps which will be less 
familiar to most readers than Stanley’s classical biography of the greatest 
of that little knot of students. In many ways one could wish that an 
equally simple, economical, industrious, and healthy life were possible to 
the modern undergraduate, The reviewer need do no more than con- 
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gratulate the college on having found so excellent an historian, and the 
president on having produced unquestionably the best college history 
that has yet been written. 

Of Mr. Shadwell’s work it is only necessary to say that it is done as such 
a work should be done. We do not know precisely why Mr. Shadwell 
should have begun his edition of the Oriel Register with the non-founda- 
tion members admitted after 1500, to the exclusion of the medieval period 
and the list of fellows. But no doubt the reasons are adequate. At all 
events this procedure avoids an anti-climax ; the most interesting part of 
the work is yet to come. The present volume consists of a list of names, 
with all that can be found about them in the college register, supplemented 
to some extent by other sources of information as to their Oxford careers. 
Wherever there is an entry of more than a merely formal or routine 
character (which is of course rarely the case) it is given in extenso. The 
preface is short, but a really valuable addition to college history, explain- 
ing clearly the difference between the commensalis, the communarius, and 
the batellarius, with several other interesting bits of information. When 
the book is completed, it will be one of the most valuable authorities for 
Oxford history and a model for future workers in similar fields. 


H. RasHpDAbu. 


Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the Reign of Henry VIII. 
Preserved in the Public Record Office, the British Museum, and else- 
where in England. Arranged and catalogued by James GAIRDNER, 
Assistant-Keeper of the Public Records, under the direction of the 
Master of the Rolls. Vol. XIII., Part I. (London: Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office. 1892.) 


UnrortunaTELy this is only half a volume and extends over little more 
than half of the year 1538. It is, therefore, without an index ,which will, 
no doubt, appear in due course at the end of the second part, which, we 
suppose, will be occupied with the remainder of the year. And we were, 
therefore, a little surprised at finding so long a preface, extending over forty- 
seven pages, the extreme limit allowed by the Master of the Rolls being 
fifty pages. Our regret at finding an introduction to a part of a volume, 
which we thought might better have been reserved till the publication of 
the second half, was shown to be premature when we came to the last two 
lines of the preface, in which Mr. Gairdner says that he ‘ must leave 
some other subjects to be dealt with in the introduction to Part II.’ It 
is evident, therefore, that Mr. Gairdner has a good deal more to say as 
regards the papers calendared in the earlier as well as the later part of 
the year 1588. And thus, though we should have been glad of a general 
survey by the same masterly hand of the remaining period of the year, 
we must be content with what we have here presented to us. The 
consequence of all this is that when we have followed the editor’s preface 
through all that he has to say we want to hear more, and feel a little 
disappointed at his breaking off, as it were, in the middle of a story which 
has to be finished in the preface to another part which will follow after 
an interval of some months. Thus the first half of his preface is mainly 
occupied with exposing the nefarious transactions of Cromwell’s visitors in 
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the suppression of the monasteries, which was going on not only through 
the period occupied by this volume, but through the rest of this year and 
the following. On this subject Mr. Gairdner’s irony amounts occasionally 
to sarcasm, provoked sometimes by the absurd misrepresentations of 
historians who have fondly believed all that the scoundrels employed in 
the visitation professed to have discovered. He has devoted less space 
to the far more interesting portions of the contents of the volume, 
which allude to the diplomatic transactions with other European courts. 
We have in this volume for the first time the advantage of comparing 
other documents with the French version of affairs, which was published 
in 1885 by M. Kaulek from the French archives. The whole of M. 
Castillon’s correspondence with the French court as published by M. 
Kaulek will be found fully described in this volume, and this, together 
with that of his successor, Marillac, is of the highest interest, as will appear 
in forthcoming volumes of the series. 

The northern rebellion had failed. The king was comparatively at 
ease. There was now no longer any fear of an invasion from the emperor 
to help the disaffected subjects; and the death of Jane Seymour had 
opened the way for negotiations which kept up the balance of power in 
Europe, then seriously threatened by the appearance of amicable rela- 
tions which might be established between the emperor and the French 
king. This was the state of things which induced Henry to play the 
double game of asking for the hand of the duchess of Milan with the view 
of establishing a connexion with the emperor, and professing at the same 
time a wish to marry the duchess of Longueville, who was already 
affianced to James V of Scotland with a view to friendly intercourse, of 
France and Scotland. The state papers here epitomised illustrate well 
the tortuous policy of the king of England, which was frustrated by the 
peace patched up at Aigues Mortes between Francis and the emperor. 
The juxtaposition of the Spanish and the French state papers draws out 
in quite a ludicrous fashion the manner in which Henry was providing for 
all contingencies, apparently quite willing to marry whichever lady was 
likely best to forward his interests, and taking it for granted that no oppo- 
sition on the part of the lady herself would be allowed to interfere with 
his purposes, and so when James V had carried off the duchess of 
Longueville substituting her younger sister in her place. We have here 
in the very same state papers Cromwell’s instructions to Sir Philip Hoby 
to make overtures to both in succession, and to procure their portraits, to 
enable the king to please his own fancy. The papers are only copies, but 
the second is headed ‘ Instructions given by the Lord Cromwell to Philip 
Hoby,’ sent over by him to the duchess of Lorraine, then to the duchess 
of Milan.’ 

In his preface Mr. Gairdner has, with his usual penetration, skilfully 
delineated the attitude both of the king of England in his conversations 
with Castillon, the French ambassador, as well as the relations of Castillon 
and his master, the French king. In this respect the papers derived from 
the French archives are of first-rate importance. 

As regards minor matters we observe there are two letters of Cranmer’s 
which have escaped the researches of all the editors of his works. Neither 
of them is of much importance, but they are worth mentioning, as it is 
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certain there will never be another edition of the works of this now 
thoroughly discredited archbishop of Canterbury. One of these letters, 
though unimportant in itself, has one paragraph in it which alludes to a 
matter of considerable importance. It ends with saying that the writer 
has received strange news from Rome, sent by a servant of Ghinucci, the 
late bishop of Worcester, who had recently been created cardinal, the 
servant having formerly been in Cranmer’s service. The news conveyed 
appears in the very next entry and is of the highest importance. It is 
to the effect that there had recently arrived an Irish canon, who had in- 
formed the pope that, as the king had taken upon himself the whole 
power of the pope, and the whole realm was divided—perhaps nearly 
equally—a powerful Irishman had sent to say that he had ascertained 
that the bishops and religious houses in the greater part of Ireland were 
all ready to rise at the bidding of the pope, because they refused to be 
governed after the order of the church of England. Accordingly he asks 
for aid from his holiness to the extent of 80,000 men, when he and his 
people will join them on landing, and implies that they will be sufficient 
for the conquest of Ireland. That being accomplished, he will reimburse 
his holiness with 100,000 ducats of gold and defray all the costs of the 
expedition. The curious part of the intelligence is that the pope had 
resolved, after mediating the peace between the emperor and the French 
king, to calla general council and request ‘all Christian princes to aid the 
good Christian people of Ireland,’ especially naming the king of France and 
the king of Scotland, in order to send a fleet to Ireland to help ‘ the gentle- 
man who has written to his holiness against the tyrant of England.’ The 
communication ends with the words,‘God give unto all Christians 
strength to confound the antichrist of England and the dog Luther, his 
brother.’ 

In addition to the subjects we have touched upon there are several 
papers of the highest interest relating to the attempt to establish friendly 
relations between the king of England and the German protestants, with 
the view of opposing the general council which had been summoned by 
the pope to meet at Vicenza. The account of the truce between the 
emperor and the French king, agreed upon at Nice, has been anticipated 
in the last issued volume of the Spanish Calendar, where the circumstances 
of the meeting have been detailed at considerable length by Don Pascual 
de Gayangos. Nicnoxtas Pocock. 


Histoire du Régne de Marie Stuart. Par Martin Puruippson, ancien 
professeur aux Universités de Bonn et de Bruxelles. 3vols. (Paris: 
Emile Bouillon. 1891-1892.) 


In these three volumes, extending to over twelve hundred closely printed 
pages, is told yet once more the story of Mary Stuart and her fortunes. 
It is true that their author claims a double distinction for his work. 
While others have been chiefly interested in the woman Mary Stuart, he 
professes to be mainly concerned with the queen. But the distinction is 
more verbal than real; and as far as his conception of his task is con- 
cerned, these volumes of M. Philippson differ little from those of his pre- 
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decessors. The author’s second claim for the distinctiveness of his work is 
that he has presented in a new light the religious and political significance 
of Mary’s reign. As stated by himself (vol. i. pp. v—viii), this significance 
lay simply in the fact that the struggle between Elizabeth and Mary decided 
whether protestantism or catholicism was to be the dominant religion in 
Great Britain, and whether or not Scotland was to form one kingdom 
with England, which should eventually become the bulwark of protest- 
antism in Europe. If the distinctive merit of M. Philippson’s work 
rested on either or both of the grounds which he himself puts forward, 
they would hardly have justified its existence. What constitutes his just 
claim to consideration is his long familiarity with his subject and the 
fairness of mind with which he has approached it. 

By the inordinate length and somewhat perverse plan of his book 
M. Philippson has seriously marred the result of his labours. At the 
close of his first volume we have only reached the arrival of Mary in 
Scotland in 1561, and the third and last leaves us at her flight to England 
in 1568. It is M. Philippson’s notion, however, that from that moment 
Mary lost ‘all political and historical importance’ (iii. 427). In view of 
all that happened between 1568 and her death in 1587, both in Britain 
and on the continent, this view is so arbitrary that few of his readers will 
give him credit for having really completed the task he undertook. 
Prisoner as she was, it was in Mary’s name that the most frightful civil 
war Scotland ever knew was waged till the fall of the castle of Edinburgh 
in 1578. As the forlorn hope of the catholic party in England and the 
convenient tool of the catholic powers abroad, she remained a factor in 
European politics that could not be ignored. When at the news of her 
execution London kindled bonfires and rang its bells, it was the spon- 
taneous expression of the sense of relief that the country was rid of one 
who was a perpetual menace to the public peace. In truth, as a captive 
and a victim, Mary was a more formidable force than when in the hour 
of her triumph she drove Moray and the rebel lords to seek grace at the 
feet of Elizabeth. It was from this conception of the relative significance 
of the different periods of Mary’s reign that Mignet devoted the second 
of his two volumes to the events that followed her flight to England, and 
closed his work with the Spanish Armada as directly involved in the 
tragedy of Mary Stuart. 

As has been said, M. Philippson has approached his subject in the spirit 
of an historian and not of the partisan or the sentimentalist. What he 
says of Mary, therefore, has all the weight of adequate knowledge informed 
by sound judgment. According to M. Philippson the notion of Mary as 
the innocent victim of the unscrupulous arts of Elizabeth and Cecil and 
the turbulent ferocity of the Scottish nobility runs counter to all the 
facts of her history. Far from being a harmless innocent, she was a match 
for her enemies at their own weapons. She had a policy as far-reaching 
as theirs, and she pursued it with a skill and indifference to means that 
placed her at no disadvantage in the game she had to play. As it 
happened, she was the losing party; but this was simply the hazard of 
the game, which was as likely as not to have ended in her own favour. 
When she came to Scotland in 1561, she had three great objects in view 
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—absolute power, the acquisition of the English crown, and the restora- 
tion of the old religion in both countries. These objects, according to 
M. Philippson, she followed up with a tact and persistence for which her 
biographers have not given her credit. Unfortunately for the success of 
her schemes, she was subject at critical times to gusts of passion when 
she threw policy to the winds, and undid in an hour the work of months 
and years. Examples of these blind impulses were the Darnley marriage, 
her relation to Bothwell, her abdication at Lochleven, and her flight 
to England (iii. 425). Such is M. Philippson’s reading of Mary’s 
character after his prolonged study of the facts of her history. It will 
be seen, however, that, even as he presents them, these facts all go to 
support the common view of Mary’s nature and special gifts. When, at 
each critical juncture in his life, any person is swayed by passion that 
overbears all good counsel, he can hardly claim to be considered a capable 
and prudent ruler either of himself or other people. But it was precisely 
at such junctures that Mary showed how incapable she was of that self- 
restraint which was indispensable to the task she was called upon to 
perform. The common conception of Mary, therefore, we believe to be 
nearer the truth than that of M. Philippson. She was a clever, accom- 
plished, and fascinating woman ; but she had neither the sanity of mind 
nor the steadfastness of purpose which makes a prudent ruler. 

Regarding the darkest passage in Mary’s history—the murder of 
Darnley—M. Philippson has theories of his own, of which it may be said 
that they are hardly borne out by his own presentment of the facts. 
Mary, he would have us believe, was fully aware of the plot for her 
husband’s murder, but she had no share in its execution. Her sudden 
reconciliation to Darnley, and the convenient bringing of him to Edinburgh, 
were prompted by the desire to have him out of the hands of his family ; 
yet it is implied in M. Philippson’s own narrative (iii. 319) that the 
Lennox at this time had no real power in the country. Of Mary’s conduct 
after the tragedy of the Kirk of Field, he speaks in terms as severe as her 
sternest censor could wish. All that could discredit her in the eyes of 
Christendom, that could ruin every higher object on which she had set her 
heart, was done by her in the miserable months of her infatuation for 
Bothwell. 

We have said that M. Philippson’s volumes give unquestionable proof 
of his familiarity with his subject. Compared with many foreign books 
dealing with England, his work is, indeed, singularly free from those 
errors into which a foreigner almost inevitably falls. Ina work involving 
such a multitude of details, however, it was hardly to be expected that 
the author should not fall into a certain number of errors, which yet do 
not materially affect the value of his narrative. M. Philippson has made 
odd mistakes with reference to the geography of Scotland, and he has 
curiously confounded certain well-known personages in Scottish history, 
such as the Earls of Argyle, father and son, and less excusably Erskine 
of Dun and Erskine of Mar (see index). Bishop Leslie, an authority 
whom he constantly quotes, is confounded with Bishop Panter, and made 
Scottish ambassador in France about 1550 (i. 114, note), though at that 
date he was only a student in the university of Poictiers. M. Philippson 
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has little sympathy with Knox, whom he disposes of simply as an unruly 
fanatic. Knox, however, has a cruel revenge, since M. Philippson hardly 
ever mentions him without some more or less serious blunder (i. 104, 
108, 122, 124, 129). He not only blunders as to the facts of Knox’s life, 
but he cannot even quote him with tolerable accuracy (i. 260, ii. 72). 
Similarly, M. Philippson is very severe on the inaccuracy of Buchanan ; 
yet, singularly enough, he seldom makes a statement regarding Buchanan 
without giving a patent example of the same fault. M. Philippson also 
points out errors in Mr. Froude; yet he himself makes Mr. Froude say 
what he certainly did not say (i. 102, note). M. Philippson, it should be 
said, is so frank in pointing out the lapses of others, that there need be 
the less hesitation in drawing attention to his own. It would be easy to 
increase the tale of his own shortcomings, but we repeat that these short- 
comings do not affect the essential value of his work. 

P. Hume Brown. 





Francois de la Noue (1531-1591). Par Henrt Havsrr. (Paris: 
Hachette. 1892.) 


Tris is a book which commends itself not only to the lover of mono- 
graphs, but to the general reader. La Noue was confessedly the Bayard 
of the wars of religion, the most universally popular of all their heroes. 
His friendships extended to both camps, to Strozzi and Martigues as to 
Coligny and Teligny. When taken prisoner the duke of Parma tried to 
spare, and Walsingham strove hard to release him. His final liberation 
was due equally to the house of Lorraine and to Henry of Navarre. His 
importance among his contemporaries is proved by the fact that his 
‘ Discours Politiques et Militaires’ were at once presented by Walsingham 
to the queen, that they were translated into English within a year of 
their publication, and that this was closely followed by a German transla- 
tion and a Dutch adaptation. Soldiers and statesmen, essayists and 
historians all sang La Noue’s praises. The age cannot have been entirely 
bad ; this chorus celebrated not the successful general, for he generally 
failed, but the soldier who never plundered and never massacred, who 
was faithful to his wives and was in his cups but once. 

La Noue’s career extended over a larger portion of the wars of religion 
than that of any of his contemporaries equally distinguished, and it has 
several strong dividing lines. The author has done well in accentuating 
these, and in laying stress on those periods of the wars in which La 
Noue was really a leading character. Such are the defence of Rochelle, 
the union with the Politiques and the disaffected princes, and the opera- 
tions in the Netherlands in behalf of Anjou. To these must be added 
chapters of more strictly personal interest—the story of the hero’s long 
captivity, his defence of Sedan and Jametz in the service of his ward the 
heiress of Bouillon, and a very readable critique of the Huguenot captain 
as thinker and writer. In two or three cases we think that M. Hauser 
would have done well in relaxing the severe self-restraint which he has 
exercised. The general situation during the years 1574-6 is so difficult 
that some consideration is due to readers who are not specialists, and this 
is trebly true of the relations of La Noue’s master Anjou to the states- 
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general and to the Walloon malcontents. A short exposé of the general 
military situation might also have added to the clearness of La Noue’s 
final campaigns for the crown. Some twelve pages in all added to the 
frame would have set out the portrait. 

The author is at pains to justify his hero’s alleged breaches of honour. 
The charges brought against him relate to his acceptance of the command 
of Rochelle and his subsequent desertion, the encouragement given to the 
breach of the treaty of Rochelle, and the defence of Sedan against his 
benefactors, the house of Lorraine. M. Hauser may be correct in his con- 
clusion that where the intricate path of honour seemed to fork La Noue 
always chose the right way, but that he placed himself imprudently often 
in the predicament of choosing. If it be true that he was released after 
his capture at Mons on condition of not serving thereafter against Spain, 
Philip’s cruelty had some slight justification. ‘Il ne garde ni foi ni loi,’ 
said Henry III to Vargas, ‘ car je lui ai sauvé deux fois la vie, le duc 
d’Albe une autre fois 4 Mons, et il n’a rien tenu de ses promesses,’ and 
he added that he wished no one’s death, but that La Noue would richly 
deserve it. 

In an appendix M. Hauser prints twenty-seven letters of La Noue, 
which he describes as unpublished. The nine letters, however, addressed 
to Des Pruneaulx have already been published by Muller and Diegerick in 
‘ Documents concernant les Relations entre le Duc d’ Anjou et les Pays-Bas,’ 
vols. ii. and iii. La Noue’s letters to Walsingham of 1588 are of consider- 
able interest. On 14 June he expresses his fears that the capture of Sedan 
and Jametz by the house of Lorraine would be followed by that of Metz, 
and that its intention was to make the duchy of Lorraine the cradle of a 
new kingdom of Austrasia. In congratulating Walsingham on the failure 
of the armada he expresses a hope that ‘le gentil Draq’ will waylay the 
fleet from the Indies. ‘L’Espagnol voulloit prendre la Flandres par 
l’Angleterre, mais vous pourrez plustost prendre |’Espaignol par les Indes.’ 

M. Hauser thinks that La Noue’s correspondent ‘ Mr. L.’ may possibly 
be Lord Leicester. It seems not improbable that it was Thomas Layton, 
or Leighton, who was intrusted with missions to both France and the Low 
Countries by the English government. KE. ARMSTRONG. 


America: its Geographical History. By Watter B. Scarire.! Jolins 
Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science. Extra 
Volume. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1892.) 


Tu1s work consists of six lectures, delivered by Dr. Scaife to graduate 
students at the Johns Hopkins University. In these the various pieces of 
the map of America are taken and fitted together. Dr. Scaife tries to 
make his readers consider the fact, so difficult to realise, that the bold 
voyagers and discoverers of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth cen- 
turies did not and could not know anything about the shape or size of the 
map which is now familiar to children. Each picce of the puzzle had to 
be found and fitted in. When they had Mexico and California and some 
parts of Canada, they knew nothing of the various pieces between, and 
many believed there must be, somewhere between Panama and Labrador, 
a passage to Asia. A comprehension of the gradual growth of this know- 
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ledge and some acquaintance with the maps of the country at different 
periods during the process of discovery are necessary for the intelligent 
study of American history. Every adventurer of those interesting centuries 
who plunged into the unknown west, while certain of encountering terrible 
hardships and dangers, had a chance of discovering a Mexico or a Peru, 
and was inspired with hopes of finding the island of Bimini with its 
fountain of youth, or fascinating and elusive Eldorado. Dr. Scaife shows 
this in these lectures, and makes the main facts plain in a manner which 
shows evidence of intelligent investigation and study, though perhaps the 
research has not always been as exhaustive as it might have been. For 
instance, he seems not to have seen the Venetian edition of Ptolemy 
brought out by Gastaldo in 1548, yet that is a serious and well-known 
work, giving maps of North America, as far as it was known, without 
fantastic embellishments, eight years before the Ramusio map which Dr. 
Scaife quotes Mr. H. H. Bancroft as saying ‘ was the first printed repre- 
sentation of North America as it was actually known.’ 

Then again, though Sebastian Miinster’s map of the New World, printed 
in 1540, gives a fairly correct outline of South America, much too broad for 
its length, yet correct enough to be founded on knowledge, Dr. Scaife says 
that A. de Camargo in 1540 for the first time completed the knowledge 
of the outline of South America. If the Miinster, the Gastaldo, the 
Venetian Ptolemy of 1598, and the Mercator and Hondius of 1612 had 
been examined by Dr. Scaife, he might have avoided several slight errors. 
For instance he says that Guiana appears for the first time in ‘ The 
World Encompassed by Sir F* Drake 1628’ and that in the same work 
‘ Bonos Ayres, also a new name, is applied to a small affluent of La Plata.’ . 
Both these names and many more are to be seen in the magnificent 
1612-18 edition of Mercator and Hondius. In the same work South 
America is divided by boundary lines in the most unmistakable fashion, 
which our author ignores when he says ‘on the map published by Hakluyt 
in 1589 there is an attempt to draw boundary lines, and the second map 
of this nature known to us is a French map of 1640.’ In the ‘ Merchants 
Map of Commerce,’ London, 1638, we read: ‘ Mexicana containeth the 
northern tract of America and comprehendeth these distinct Provinces, 
Mexico, Quivira, Nocaragua, Jucutan, Florida, Virginia, Nurembega, Nova 
francia, Corterialis, Estolilandid,’ and ‘Peruana contains the southern 
part of America. This part doth comprehend by the computation of the 
Spanyards, whose relation in this vast countrey I must follow, five distinct 
Provinces : Castella Aurea, Guiana, Peru, Bresilia, Chile.’ In the Gastaldo 
map of 1548 North America is shown as an extension of Asia projecting 
from that continent at about the 40th parallel; yet the Gulf of California 
(called the Red Sea) is given, as well as a number of names still existing 
on the Pacific coast, e.g. Guatamala, Panama, Acapulco, Point de Brica, 
Nicaragua and Tutalepeg (Tehuantepec ?). 

Dr. Scaife has a strongly adverse opinion of Americus Vespucius, 
from which I differ, but this is not the place for controversy. But I do 
not think it just, when writing of Columbus and Americus, to say: ‘The 
one sought immediate power and wealth, the other sought notoriety with 
his pen.’ I do not know of the existence of any products of the pen of 
Americus, save two private letters written to personal friends—Medici and 
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Soderini—and, because of the interest of their contents, given by them to 
the world. 

This book is accompanied by reproductions of ten famous early maps 
of the new world beginning with Juan de la Coza’s map of 1500. Unfor- 
tunately the reproductions are'in some cases so small or so blurred that, 
even with a good reading-glass, I am unable to make out the details. 
Despite these slight drawbacks the book is an able and scholarly work 
and one likely to be interesting and useful to students as well as to the 
general reader. Witson Kina. 


Abraham Fabert ; his Life and Times, 1599-1662. By [the late] GzoraE 
Hooper. (London: Longmans & Co. 1892.) 


Tue career of Fabert is full of interest. A blunt, peppery, outspoken 
soldier, yet a friend of the king; a loyal adherent of the house of 
Epernon, yet trusted by Richelieu; an honest man, yet employed and 
rewarded by Mazarin; a bourgeois by birth, yet a marshal of France; a 
patriot, even in the days of the Fronde—surely here are contradictions 
enough to make any one interesting. No wonder Mr. Hooper devoted 
the last years of his life to the ‘setting forth of the merits of the 
printer’s son who became a marshal.’ He discharged his task with 
notable skill and exceptional judgment, bringing in just what is neces- 
sary of contemporary history to explain his hero’s career, without ever 
losing sight of him as the central point of his story. His style is 
clear, incisive, and modest, and he avoids the besetting vice of modern 
historians—dulness. He does not even consider it beneath the dignity 
of history to have a sense of humour, and he tells us how Fabert became 
commandant of Metz in 1633 in consequence of a terrible quarrel which had 
broken out between the duke of Epernon and the archbishop of Bordeaux, in 
the progress of which the duke returned the compliment of the archbishop’s 
excommunication by knocking off his hat in the streets and prodding him 
in the stomach with his cane. The few blunders which remain uncor- 
rected, such as the confusion on page 98 by which Mansfeld is kept alive 
until 1685 and made an imperialist, are probably owing to the fact that 
the death of the author occurred before the work had passed through the 
press. 

The historical interest of the book centres mainly round two questions, 
the organisation of the French army, and the character of Louis XIII. 
It was only by very slow degrees that the French army passed from the 
condition of feudal levies into that of a professional army. In the 
time of Richelieu, when France set herself to cope with the armies 
of the Empire, Spain, and Bavaria, there was hardly any organisation 
worth the name. The higher commands were monopolised by the 
nobility. Fabert himself was the first marshal of France who was not 
nobly born, and had in consequence to wait many years for that honour. 
There was no unity of command among the generals. They were rivals, 
not even colleagues. The engineers and artillery were not organised at 
all. The supply of gunpowder was the monopoly of a contractor. On 
campaign the labour required was impressed upon the spot, and the army 
provisioned itself from hand to mouth as best it could. Some of the 
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regiments were double the size of others; there was no system of drill 
common to all, but each was trained according to the caprice of its colonel. 
‘The infantry service was much despised, and most of the pikemen were 
Swiss. But under the pressure of the necessities of war a better system 
began gradually to be evolved. In 1635 the old feudal levies of the ban 
and arriére-ban were called out for the last time, and in their place new 
regular regiments were raised in which the nobles accepted commissions. 
The court gradually learned to trust its commander-in-chief more 
thoroughly, and Condé and Turenne exercised an independence wholly 
unknown to La Valette. The excessive part played by sieges in the 
warfare of that day brought the skill of the engineer to the front. Fabert 
himself, who, if he had lived half a century later, would have been 
distinctly an engineer officer as Vauban or Cohorn was, is said to have 
been the first to form the attack by regular zigzags and parallels, and to 
recommend the formation of a corps of engineers, an improvement which 
was actually carried out by Vauban thirty years later. The heavy armour 
of the cavalry gradually disappeared before the increased necessities of 
quick movement. Dragoons, who only wore the casque or pot helmet as 
a protection from the sword stroke, became more common in order to cope 
with the Croats and the Hungarian hussars. In the infantry regiments the 
pikemen became fewer, and the musketeers more numerous ; and the great 
development given in consequence to this arm of the service, especially after 
the invention of the bayonet, soon raised it to a much more honourable 
position in popular esteem. But in army organisation as in other things 
reform moved slowly in France, and it was not till the time of Louvois 
that France began to assume that superiority to the other European 
powers in military equipment and organisation with which English 
writers have been accustomed to credit her. 

Mr. Hooper speaks up boldly for Louis XIII. Historians have been 
accustomed to paint him, he says, ‘ as a mixture of cipher, idler, and slave, 
who inherited nothing from his father except his courage.’ They have 
explained his support of Richelieu by the ascendency which a strong 
character obtains over a weak one, and pointed to his love of sport as a 
proof of his neglect of politics. But the correspondence of Louis with 
Richelieu shows that in all the court plots against the cardinal, from that 
of the Vendémes in 1626 to that of Cinq Mars in 1642, it was the king 
who interfered to protect and reassure the anxious minister, not the 
minister who domineered over the king. In‘military matters his authority 
was used more directly, for in that sphere of activity he felt himself 
the cardinal’s equal if not his master. This is well illustrated by an 
event recorded by Mr. Hooper which occurred in 1687. Richelieu 
and the Pére Joseph had sent to Cardinal La Valette, then besieging 
Cambrai, a charlatan named Vercour, who had a patent of his own for 
capturing towns without sieges, and had in some extraordinary manner 
persuaded the minister of its efficacy. La Valette was naturally highly 
indignant at this interference, and Fabert was sent to represent the 
absurdity of the plan to the king. Louis heard patiently all he had to 
say, and sent him with some words of encouragement to explain matters 
to Richelieu. The cardinal, however, stuck manfully to his protégé, 
and Pére Joseph, losing his temper, rated Fabert soundly on his 
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impertinence. Fabert, like the blunt hot-tempered soldier he was, saw 
no way out of the difficulty except by procuring the dismissal of Riche- 
lieu, and going ‘straight to the court proceeded to accuse the cardinal 
of misgovernment and tyranny, and to suggest to the king to strike him 
down by means of La Valette and his army. Louis listened to him 
attentively, thanked him for his zeal and loyalty, sent orders to Cambrai 
to put an end to the projects of Vercour, and took very good care not to 
breathe a word to the cardinal about the political indiscretion of Fabert, 
with the result that not three years afterwards Richelieu himself made 
advances to Fabert, and soon succeeded in enrolling him among the 
staunchest of the cardinalists. Here is conduct wholly different from that of 
an idler or a slave. Louis asserts himself directly a crisis arises. He 
saves the cardinal from a gross military blunder, and Fabert from an 
equally gross political blunder. The slightest want of tact might have 
sent Fabert to the scaffold and sown distrust between Richelieu and 
the army. With characteristic patience and great tenacity Louis evades 
the difficulties threatened and avails himself of the advantages offered. 
So it was on the day of Dupes, so it was with the conspiracy of Cing 
Mars. When Richelieu had once won the confidence of the king, when 
Louis had once recognised in his nervous and masterful minister a burning 
love for France and a willingness to employ his great talents unreservedly 
in her service, a partnership was established between them highly honour- 
able to both. It was a partnership in which the brilliance and the 
honours fell mostly to the minister, but it was one which demanded no 
mean qualities from the king. As Mr. Hooper says, ‘ it testifies not only 
to the original perspicacity of the king, but to his iron will and unshaken 
constancy. Something also to his magnanimity, seeing that the very 
trials to which he was exposed, the painful struggles he was compelled to 
endure in defence of his minister, tested his strength of mind to the utter- 
most; and to his forbearance, because that minister, absorbed in pushing 
on his stupendous plans, was sometimes irritating, and often exacting in 
his demands for confidence and power.’ 
Henry Orrtey WAKEMAN. 


Memoirs of the Verney Family during the Civil War. By Frances 
PartHEnope (Lapy) Verney. (London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1892.) 


Tue Verney papers are already partially known to historians through the 
volume published by Mr. Bruce for the Camden Society in 1853, and by 
Mr. Horwood's report on the collection in the seventh report of the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission. They have also been freely made 
use of in Mr. Gardiner’s recent volumes, sometimes to supply valuable 
political information, but more often to illustrate the manner in which 
contemporaries regarded the events of the great civil war, and to show how 
the revolutions of the times affected the lives of those who passed through 
them. As an illustration of the general histories of the period and as a 
supplement to them this history of a single family and its kindred is of unique 
interest and value. Lady Verney begins by giving an account of the 
family and its estates during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and then 
sketches the life of Sir Edmund Verney, and the fortunes of his children 
and their connexions up to 1650. The materials at her disposal for this 
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purpose were ample, ‘ When the present possessor of Claydon, Sir Harry 
Verney, came to live there, he found a wainscoted gallery at the top of the 
house forty feet long, full of boxes on tressels containing bundles of letters, 
acres of parchment charters and pardons with the great seals attached, early 
editions of plays, account-books, terriers and rent rolls . . . diurnals of 
the period of the Civil Wars, ‘“newes-letters’’—all these were stacked 
round the room.’ Lady Verney computes that up to the death of Sir Ralph 
Verney in 1696 there are some 30,000 letters. From this overwhelming 
mass of correspondence she painfully extracted the information which 
enabled her to draw a series of lifelike portraits of the individual mem- 
bers of the Verney family and their friends. 

The head of the family, Sir Edmund Verney, Knight-Marshal to Charles 
I, followed his master when prince in his journey to Spain, served him 
against the Scots, and bore the royal standard at Edgehill. Loyalty to the 
kingrather than affection tothe cause which the king represented determined 
his political attitude. As he told Mr. Hyde, ‘ For my part I do not like 
the quarrel and do heartily wish the king would yield and consent to what 
they desire ; so that my conscience is only concerned in honour and grati- 
tude to follow my master. I have eaten his bread and served him near 
thirty years, and will not do'so base a thing as to forsake him ; and choose 
rather to lose my life.’ Lose his life he did at Edgehill, where he fell by 
the hand of a gentleman of Essex’s body-guard, Lionel Copley, as itis said. 

Sir Ralph Verney, Sir Edmund's eldest son, represented Aylesbury in 
the Long Parliament and took the valuable notes of its proceedings pub- 
lished by the Camden Society in 1845. While his father felt bound in 
honour to follow his master, Sir Ralph felt bound in conscience to adhere 
to the parliament. ‘Peace and our liberties,’ he wrote, ‘are the only 
things we aim at; till we have peace I am sure we can enjoy no liberties, 
and without our liberties I shall not heartily desire peace’ (ii. 89). But 
conscientious scruples prevented him from being a thorough-going adhe- 
rent of the parliamentary party. Alone amongst the members who re- 
mained at Westminster he refused to take the covenant, was forced to 
exile himself from England, and to see his estate sequestered. ‘For my 
own part I am resolved,’ he said, ‘that innocency shall be my guard, and 
then whatsoever I suffer I can bear without repining’ (ii. 169). Of the 
younger sons Edmund, who served under Ormond in Ireland and was killed 
at the capture of Drogheda in 1649, was throughout a devoted royalist. His 
letters to Ralph on the political differences which divided them are of 
great interest (ii. 186, 137, 141). Henry, the fourth son, also fought for a 
time on the king’s side, but was taken prisoner early in the war, and gave 
up fighting. His only real interest was sport, and he was never so happy 
as when he was riding some one’s horse for a cup, or watching a race. To 
future historians of English racing his letters will be of uniquo value. Tom, 
the second son, was the rogue of the family. Shipped off to North America 
or Barbadoes, sometimes in Swedish, sometimes in French service, he 
always turned up again, with a new list of debts and a demand for a new 
outfit. Asa writer of begging letters he had few equals, and his description 
of Barbadoes, artistically interspersed with testimonials to himself, is most 
amusing reading (i. 148). When he could get no more supplies from his 
family he turned spy and informer. In 1649 he was engaged in a scheme 
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to trepan Lilburne and promised to bring 8,000 or 4,000 Buckinghamshire 
men to back him, but honest John told him to his face that he was ‘a 
juggling knave.’' He turns up again in 1650 as a witness to prove the 
Duke of Hamilton's delinquency, but his evidence was excepted against on 
the ground that it had been bought for 501. and a suit of clothes.? 

The history of these four brothers is traced and their characters de- 
scribed with the greatest clearness and vividness. The five sisters and 
their matches and fortunes are treated with the same skill. Ofthe female 
characters the most important and attractive is Mary, wife of Sir Ralph 
Verney, who recalls Mrs. Hutchinson in her courage and devotion, but 
has nothing of the Puritanical narrowness and priggishness of that excel- 
lent person. The numerous portraits by which the book is illustrated 
deserve special praise. It is gratifying to know that Mrs. Verney, who 
prepared these volumes for press after Lady Verney’s death, has been 
encouraged by the reception of these volumes to continue the ‘ Memoirs,’ 
and to complete the story of Sir Ralph Verney’s life. 

A few minor notes may be added. Dugdale’s Diary for 1644 supplies 
some additional facts about the siege of Hillesden House, and Mr. Sanford 
prints as an appendix to his ‘ Sketches and Illustrations of the Great Re- 
bellion,’ Sir Samuel Luke’s official narrative of its capture. The death 
of Col. John Denton is described in ‘ Mercurius Aulicus ’ for 5 Aug. 1644. 
It would be interesting to know upon what authority the portrait given in 
vol. ii. p. 841, is described as Sir George Lisle. It is not in the least like 
the portrait of Lisle engraved by Vandergucht and given in the illustrated 
Clarendon of 1717. On the other hand the face very closely resembles 
the portraits of Richard Cromwell, especially that by Stent. 

C. H. Fiera. 


The Memoirs of James, Marquis of Montrose. By the Rev. GrorGE 
WisHart, D.D. Translated, with Introduction, Notes, Appendices, and 
the original Latin, by the Rev. ALEXANDER O. Murpocn and H. F. 
Morand Simpson. (London: Longmans. 1893.) 


Sucx a book as this will be heartily welcomed by all who take an interest 
in the romantic story of the great marquis. It would have been much 
if the editors had given us an accurate and readable translation of Wishart’s 
story of the campaigns of 1644-6. This, however, is the least part of the 
service they have rendered to historical inquirers. Hitherto those who 
wished to pursue the subject into Montrose’s later career have been referred 
toa narrative of doubtful authorship printed in English in 1652, as a con- 
tinuation of ‘Montrose Redivivus.' The present editors have been the 
first to publish and to translate Wishart’s own continuation, which unfor- 
tunately breaks off just as Montrose was beginning his preparations for 
his descent on the Orkneys. Wishart, indeed, resumed his pen to give an 
account of the trial and execution of his hero, but here he merely copies 
from a tract bound up with ‘Montrose Redivivus,’ with sundry additions 
and changes of his own, as is duly pointed out in the notes. 

The translation itself will probably commend itself to its readers. As 

! Lilburne’s Preparative to a Hue and Cry after Sir Arthur Haslerig, 4to, 1649, 
pp. 10-14; An Anatomy of Lieut.-Col. Lilburne’s Spirit, p. 11. 
? Calendar of the Committee for Compounding, p. 2426, 
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far as I have tested it, it accurately conveys the meaning of the original, 
and it is written with force and vigour which are wholly wanting to its 
predecessors. If fault is to be found, it is that its style is sometimes too 
colloquial. Our descendants may perhaps be content to read that certain 
papers appeared to Charles II ‘a bogus contrivance’ (p. 238), or that 
Archibald Johnston, who is described as ‘a sour, crazy, sullen fellow,’ 
asked Montrose ‘what on earth he was about;’ but these expressions 
certainly jar upon the ears of those who are trained in the literature of 
the seventeenth century. 

More important for the readers of the Historica Review is the 
question how the editors have added to our present knowledge. The 
answer can only be favourable. The notes, with few exceptions, show 
carefulness, and, what is rarer, judgment, and serve to elucidate, not to 
overburden the author. Especially admirable is the chapter in which 
the editors strive to fill up the gap between Montrose’s preparations and 
his capture. Much is done to render Montrose’s defeat at Corbiesdale 
or-Carbisdale intelligible by means of local investigations, though the 
account of the battle is certainly open to criticism in its details. What is 
more important is that a flood of light is thrown on Montrose’s difficulties 
in organising his expedition by letters preserved in Sweden, in Curland, 
and elsewhere on the continent. Altogether our knowledge of this part of 
Montrose’s career is considerably advanced by the present publication, 
though it must be acknowledged that some difficulties, such as the ques- 
tion of the loss of a large number of his troops by shipwreck, still remain 
unsolved. 

The editors, however, doubtless understand the difficulties of historical 
investigation too well to suppose that their advance is final. It is under- 
stood that fresh evidence has come into their hands even during the short 
interval which has elapsed since the publication of their book, and there 
is certainly a considerable amount to be found in quarters more accessible 
to an English than to a Scottish inquirer. They echo, for instance 
(p. 277), Napier’s assertion that the letter read in the Scottish parliament 
purporting to come from Charles and containing his disavowal of 
Montrose was a ‘ base forgery,’ but they offer nothing more than general 
probability in support of their view. It is certainly remarkable that 
there exists in a contemporary London newspaper an abstract of this letter 
in which no such disavowal appears; and it is possible that the account 
given of this letter in Balfour’s Annals is an inaccurate, or at least, a one- 
sided one. Charles might say with truth that as soon as he knew of 
Montrose’s arrival in the Orkneys he had sent to stop him. How much 
he said beyond the truth we are not in a position to know. The fact is 
that the whole story of the relations between Charles II and Montrose 
requires to be retold, and that when the hitherto unnoticed documents 
bearing on it have been produced it will be seen that the king had from 
first to last no intention of betraying his most faithful servant. 

It would take up too much space to criticise the position taken by the 
editors in relation to Montrose’s opponents such as Argyle and Strachan, 
but at least it may be asked whether Montrose can fairly be described as 
‘a leader in constitutional reform’ (Preface, xxxviii). Certainly he was 
not so in the sense in which those words can be used of Pym, or even 
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of Argyle. The invention by the latter of the reformed lords of Articles 
whereby the representatives of the barons and burghers were able to hold 
in check the nobility was a real constitutional reform. Montrose struck 
at objectionable things, and still more at objectionable persons ; but of 
the constructive ability which makes the constitutional reformer no trace 
is to be found in his mind. 

In a work of this kind, which will deservedly find many readers, it is 
well to point out a few slips, which a careful student may like to correct. 
The curious letter in which the prince of Wales refuses on ***" 1644, to 
accept the dedication of Wishart’s book (p. 7) would gain in point if the 
reader were informed that Charles was then negotiating with Montrose’s 
enemies the Hamiltons for a descent on Scotland. The Earl of Kinnoul 
could not in 1645 be sent to be brought up by the sumptuous Earl of 
Carlisle (p. 68, note 1) who died in 1636. Ashburnham proposed to murder 
Hainmond (p. 191, note 9) at Titchfield, not at Carisbrook. The Archduke 
Leopold, brother of Ferdinand III (Ferdinand IV is clearly a misprint), 
was not the same person (p. 192, note 10) as his nephew the Emperor 
Leopold I. The explanation of a confusion in the text between the Earl 
of Stamford and Lord Grey of Groby would have been clearer if it had 
been pointed out not only that Stamford was a Grey, but that Lord 
Grey of Groby was his eldest son. Cromwell was not recalled from 
Ireland by a vote of Parliament on 19 Dec. 1649 (p. 291) but on 8 Jan. 
1650. ‘The shoe sants’ of Edinburgh too (p. 301) were ‘ she-saints,’ not 
cobblers. May it not be supposed that when Maclear addressed a letter 
to ‘my Lord Marquis of Montrose thes Abérd’ (p. 285), he merely meant 
to signify that he was ‘ aboard,’ and not that he was at some undiscover- 
able Norwegian village ? 

SamMuEL R. GARDINER. 


Survey of the Antiquities of the City of Oxford, composed in 1661-6 by 
Anthony Wood. Edited by ANDREW CLARK, M.A. 2 vols. (Oxford 
Historical Society. 1889, 1890.) 


Oxford City Documents, Financial and Judicial, 1268-1665. Selected 
and edited by J.'E. THorotp Rogers, M.A. (Oxford Historical 
Society. 1891.) 


Oxrorp is fortunate in having not only an interesting history, amply 
illustrated by records, but also such careful and diligent students to weave 
together the scattered record evidence as Brian Twyne and Anthony Wood. 
The work that Twyne did was prodigious. Belonging to a century that 
produced such marvels of patient industry as Roger Dodsworth, William 
Dugdale, and James Torre, he does not fail, even in such a company, to 
attract our wonder and admiration. His manuscripts were, as these 
volumes show, ransacked and diligently worked up by Wood, who does 
not appear, at all events in the ‘ Survey,’ to express fully his obligations 
to him. But the frequent occurrence of the initials ‘ B. T.’ in the foot- 
notes of these volumes, where his collections are cited sometimes by 
volumes, and sometimes from their source with a reference to Twyne, 
proves how very greatly Wood was indebted to him. Mr. Clark suggests, 
no doubt correctly, that the real merit of Wood’s work ‘is that he put 
Twyne's rough materials into shape, and added to them from his own 
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reading (which was certainly genuine and extensive) in the University 
archives, and in the Bodleian and College libraries.’ 

The present edition is based upon Wood’s manuscript, now in the 
Bodleian, and it has been most ably edited by Mr. Clark. He has entered 
in their places the additions written on the margins, and on inserted slips 
of paper, which are frequently misplaced in the original, carefully noting 
in what form the added matter occurs. The use of the work is con- 
siderably facilitated by the bold headlines that Mr. Clark has introduced, 
and generous assistance has been given in the matter of annotation. On 
the whole the annotation is well done, although sometimes carried to 
extreme lengths. It is strange to find after ‘200 li.’ and ‘5 li.’ the note 
‘i.e. £, though the necessity for such notes may be justified by Mr. 
Clark’s query whether ‘M. li.’ (vol. i. p. 25, note 6) means ‘1,000 £.’ 
The turbosa prata is not, as Mr. Clark states (i. p. 51), a mistake for 
herbosa; it means meadows whence turf was procured. At p. 498 of 
vol. i. sutoria is, by some slip, explained as ‘ tailors’ quarter’ instead of 
‘ shoemakers’ row.’ There are several errors of Wood’s that have escaped 
Mr. Clark’s diligence. At vol. i. p. 241, pannagium is an ancient error 
for pavagium, so that the money collected under this grant would be 
applied to paving and not, as Wood states, to building the town walls. 
The word colcestre (i. 328) is a mistake for tolcestre, 7.e. ‘ toll-sester’ or 
sextary; and at p. 100 of the same volume, Ervisii should be Ernisi 
(Frankish EHrn-gis, old French Erneis). Corniseria, given by Wood 
(i. 483, 485), is a common mistake for corviseria,' the alternative form 
given by Wood. A word quite as frequently mistranslated as this is 
apothecarius, the regular medieval Latin word for‘ spicer.’ By translating 
this word as ‘ apothecary,’ Wood makes the ‘ spicery ’ and the ‘ apothecary ’ 
appear as two distinct portions of the market, and the error is reproduced 
jn Mr. Clark’s accompanying map.? The Annales monasteriit de Brinton 
(i. 285) is obviously a mistake for Burton. The bare reference to Twyne 
at vol. i, p. 146 does not enable one to say what the ‘long and tedious 
suite in the hustings court of Oxon, 10 Edward III, concerning the taking 
away of an ancient lavatory, 7.c. nannium,’ was about, but Wood’s account 
is wrong on the face of it. Ashe  eaks of ‘an ancient lavatory,’ I have 
little doubt that the action was one de vetito (not vetero) namio, in which 
the bailiffs widow is sued for a restitution of a ‘forbidden distress’ 
(namium) alleged to have been taken by her husband. It is to be regretted 
that Mr. Clark has not added references to the printed texts of the manu- 
scripts cited by Wood. There are, naturally, many references to the 
valuable Abingdon history, and to the hundred rolls and other national 
records, whilst the ‘Gesta Stephani’ is quoted (i. 240, note 9) simply by 
the title of Duchesne’s collection. We meet with scores of references 
giving nothing but the number of the volume and page of Twyne’s col- 
lections, affording no hint of what the ultimate authority is. 


’ By following this common misreading, Mr. Hunt in his ‘ Bristol’ volume of His- 
toric Towns, p. 52, derives ‘Corn Street’ from ‘ the Cornesers, or corn-dealers.’ This 
is an unfortunate guess at the meaning, which is really ‘shoemaker’ (Old Fr. Cor- 
visier). 

* The map and error have been adopted from Mr. Clark by Mr. Ogle in his exhaus- 
tive article on the Oxford Market in the second series of the Collectanea of the Society. 
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It may be noted with regard to the useful superstition forbidding the 
entrance of kings into Oxford (i. 234; ii. 180), which is as old as William 
of Malmesbury (‘ Gesta Pontificum,’ p. 315), that Henry III ignored a 
similar superstition at Leicester? as well as at Oxford. To us it seems 
curious to read of the existence of a bull-ring on such a busy site as the 
Carfax, but there was one in the Weekay Market at Nottingham. There 
could be no ring or enclosure in such positions. Probably a bull-ring 
was simply a post or ring to which the bull was secured by a chain during 
the process of baiting. The record of a tavern under the Gild Hall 
suggests another parallel with Nottingham. ~ If there are many more 
instances of the existence of taverns under Gild Halls, they might prove 
that the Gild Halls were originally the feasting or drinking halls of the 
boroughs, and so support the description by Giraldus Cambrensis of the 
London aula publica, quae a potorum conventu nomen accepit.4 There are 
several instances of the phrase ‘ to drink the gild merchant,’ so that gild 
may have developed in meaning exactly like the German zeche. Mr. 
Clark does not appear to understand the note at vol. i. page 63: ‘The 
streets quite spoiled by suffering langables to be put out; and after that 
[they] build the forefront of their houses on them ; and, after that, put out 
langables again : so that in time, if not prevented, the street will [be] stopt 
up.’ The editor merely adds a note that ‘langable’ means an encroach- 
ment on a street. But Wood clearly means by ‘ langable’ the projecting 
upper stories of a house, and he is referring to an abuse that was con- 
stantly narrowing the streets of our old towns. When one of the houses 
with its overhanging stories became old and liable to fall, it was usual to 
shore it up by building a wall from the street up to the projecting stories, 
thus bringing forward the street-line by the depth of the projection. When 
the house was rebuilt, the wall thus added was taken as the street-line 
and the stories projected beyond it. Thus every time a house was rebuilt 
18 inches or 2 feet were taken from the street. There are still in existence 
hundreds of old houses that record such encroachments by the original 
corner-posts being half buried in a brick or timber wall subsequently built 
out level with the face of the overhanging stories. This process, being 
in irregular operation, has caused the building lines of streets in old towns 
to become very uneven. 

The volume of ‘ City Documents ’ contains, as we learn from the preface, 
‘ probably the last contribution of Thorold Rogers to the cause of research 
for which he had done so much.’ It is a disagreeable task to have to 
speak slightingly of a work executed under the shadow of death, but as 
it is practically the commencement of the printing of the voluminous col- 
lections of Brian Twyne, the task must be faced, for the text is as un- 
satisfactory-as the editing is incompetent. The first 141 pages of the 
volume are filled with poll tax and hearth tax returns for Oxford, and 
with a calendar of Oxford subsidy rolls. <All these are derived from the 
Public Record Office, and it would have been better if that repertory had 
furnished the text of the next section, entitled ‘ Judicial Procedure.’ The 
coroner’s inquisitions Nes. 9 to 17 are derived from a portion of the 


* Rishanger, Chronicle of the Barons’ Wars, p. 26; Thomas Wykes (Annales 
Monastici, iv.) p. 146. 
4 Opera, iv. 404. 
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coroner’s roll in: the Bodleian, whilst the other inquisitions and pro- 

ceedings in the eyre of 1295 are taken from Twyne’s transcript. The editor 

was aware that Twyne copied froin ‘ the records in the Tower,’ but he did 

not, even in corrupt passages, look at the original manuscripts, now in the 

Record Office. At p. 145 we have the general statement that ‘ not a few 

of the documents which he [Twyne] handled in the national collection 

have perished or become illegible.’ If this be intended as an excuse for 

not using the originals, it is‘a very unfortunate one, for it cannot be said 

that they have perished or become in the least illegible. It may be affirmed 

with safety that sixteenth or seventeenth century antiquaries were not 

capable of copying a manuscript accurately, possibly because they had no 

such reverence for the manuscripts as modern editors usually have. It 
is very unfortunate, therefore, that the Oxford Historical Society should 
print Twyne’s transcripts when they could print at no greater expense 
from the original rolls. The coroner’s roll and the inquisitions at pp. 150, 
174 exist in the Record Office (‘ Coroner’s Roll, No. 128’), whilst the plea 
roll at page 194 is represented by no less than seven exemplars (‘ Assize 
Rolls, Nos. 704 to 710’). The last is the one copied by Twyne, and it 
has not the merit of being the best roll, for it occasionally omits a word 
or passage. To produce a satisfactory text, it would be necessary to 
collate all these rolls, for they are not absolutely contemporaneous, 
since one justice’s roll was necessarily copied to a large extent from 
another’s. For instance, No. 709 says that quidam ignotus posuit se in 
ecclesiam Beatae Mariae : by the time this was copied into No. 710 it had 
been discovered that his name was Thomas de Godestowe (p. 198, No. 17). 
At p. 198, Nos. 19 and 20, the plegit de prosequendo, William le Hore and 
Ralph le Wal, are converted, by erroneous division, into defendants in the 
next case. But the next case is really a continuation of the proceedings, for 
the Ricardus et Valentinus, who are so strangely coupled with the plaintiff's 
sureties, are Richard de Tangele and Valentine de Tangele, and are the 
Ricardum de Valentinia of the text, Twyne having merged them into one 
person by misreading praedictos as praedicte. Errors abound in the personal 
names. Thus de Candene (No. 23) is de Candevere ; de Ebsofend (No. 118) 
is Elsefeud (=Elsfield); de Ethymbar (No. 61) is de Coluwmbar{iis] ; 
Oyfrewast (No. 218) is Cyfrewast. These are simply a few readings that 
I have compared with the rolls, being induced to do so by their obviously 
corrupt forms in the printed text. It is evident that neither Twyne nor 
the editor had any knowledge of medieval legal procedure. A slight 
acquaintance with the language of the law records would have enabled 
them to correct such blunders as the following: page 198, Ht ut sciatur 
quales liberari debent episcopo, narratur rei veritas per patriam, for et wt 
sciatur qualiter deliberare debeant episcopo, inquiratur ret veritas, &e. 
At page 229 we read: consideratum est quod vades ei legem de wii. 
marcis ; upon which the editor remarks that it ‘appears to mean that 
John Morsh [read Merse] denies that he became security for debt or 
deposit, and that he had, before going to trial, to give security to the 
extent of twelve marks.’ What would Professor Maitland say to this? Of 
course the reading is vadiat se xii. manu, 7.e. the defendant is ordered to 
clear himself with twelve compurgators. The common phrase Jdeo ezi- 
gatur (let him be exacted, i.c. demanded to appear before outlawry be 
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pronounced upon him) is always printed Ideo extra ; waiver is given as 
wayner (p. 202) ; and the phrase habeant cyrographum (meaning that the 
parties to the suit shall have an indenture recording the conditions upon 
which they agreed to settle the suit by license of the court) is rendered 
into the nonsensical habent Eyrum, habent Oyrum, which have arisen 
through misreading the capital of Cyrwm, the abbreviation for 
cyrographum. 

When an editor who is so thoroughly ignorant of the procedure as 
these pages show the late professor to have been comments upon the 
legal usages of the period, as he does in the prefatory note, it is 
natural that he should make some absurd blunders. It is interesting 
to learn (p. 182) that ‘the action of the Eyre . . . . is somewhat similar 
to that which is now exercised by a grand jury’; that namiwm vetitum 
(p. 187) ‘is a right of compensation for the seizure of cattle on the ground 
of trespass or damage’; and that arrentatio (p. 190) was the technical 
name for a royal license condoning an encroachment. We are told, with 
laudable caution, that ‘ it appears the coroners were bound’ to do certain 
things, as if there were any doubt about their duties. The editor clearly 
knew nothing of the statute de Coronatoribus. In the same manner he 
reconstructs inferentially the duties of various officers at the eyre, and the 
list of matters to be inquired into, in blissful ignorance of the existence of 
the Capitula Itineris and other literature of the eyres. Bracton was clearly 
to him ‘unknowe.’ One would hardly suspect that the ‘ officer in the king’s 
service’ who ‘informs’ the justices of certain things is that august person- 
age, the king’s sergeant-at-law, serviens regis ad negotia sua prosequenda 
et defendenda. At p. 189 we are gravely told that ‘a person who finds 
the body [of a murdered man] makes his appearance, and gets hanged by 
the judges of gaol delivery ; why, the document does not say.’ An editor 
acquainted with the method of keeping these rolls would have known 
that the suspensus est (p. 218) refers, as common sense requires, to the 
murderer. As a matter of fact the primus inventor died before the pro- 
ceedings here recorded, the venit of Twyne’s roll being a mistake for obiit. 
The editor remarks (p. 190) that a man is fined for taking ‘ money from 
jurors, for giving them notice of their assize, and (apparently) their 
liability to serve.’ In other words, the jurors bribed him to do his duty, 
and he was amerced for doing it. The case is No. 93, and the words pro 
iuratoribus admonendis de iwratoribus et assisis are misread and wrongly 
extended for pro iwratoribus ammovendis de iuratis et assisis. Thus the 
officer was really fined for taking bribes to exempt jurors from serving. 
This is not the only instance in which Twyne and the editor fall into the 
pitialls caused by the use of cur’ for iwratus, iwrator, and iwrata. 

These early eyre rolls contain such invaluable and interesting matter, 
giving us glimpses of the everyday life and manners of the people that 
cannot be obtained from any other sources, and they have been withal so 
little worked at, that it is a matter of deep regret when one of them is 
printed in a mangled and inaccurate manner. For this is not a copy of 
the rolls; it is only a series of extracts made by Twyne. I have not 
collated the rolls with the present text, but I can affirm that they contain 
many entries of greater interest than some of those selected by Twyne. 
And the same remark may be made about the coroner’s roll. The Record 
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Office possesses no less than eight rolls of crown pleas, assizes, and gaol 
deliveries for the borough and county of Oxford of the reign of Henry III, 
which we may hope that the Oxford Historical Society may some day 
make available for the study of history and law. If they do so, care must 
be taken to procure a competent editor, for there are few classes of records 
that are so difficult to edit. The editor of the present volume had been 
working for many years at manuscripts of this period, and was neverthe- 
less incompetent to edit these legal proceedings. It must be borne in 
mind that a knowledge of Latin, and an ability to read medieval hand- 
writing, by no means render a man capable of editing legal records. 

The volume also contains some papers relating to the fray on St. 
Scholastica’s day, taken also from Twyne’s transcripts, although some of 
them occur on the patent, close, and charter rolls, papers relating to the 
quarrel about the city mills, and some other local papers, and the accounts 
of the building of the tower and walls of New College, and the tower of 
Merton College; the latter is reprinted from the editor’s ‘ History of 
Agriculture and Prices.’ In the customs to be taken for murage at p. 804, 
the following corrections should be made: for ‘cavenati read canevasi 
(canvas) ; for sawntez read samitez; for wande read waude (woad) ; for 
shams read shavis; for clatorum read clutorum. Here, again, the enrol- 
ment might have been found on the patent roll with little trouble. A 
word should be said for the excellent index, and for the lists of jurors, 
tradesmen, &c., and the ‘Oxford Directory’ at five dates derived from 
subsidy rolls, &c. This admirable work has been compiled by Mr. George 
Parker, who has corrected in the index many blunders in the names 
given in the text. W. H. Stevenson. 


Die Geschichte von Graubiinden in ihren Hauptziigen. Von P. C. 
Puanta. (Bern: K. J. Wyss. 1892.) 

Die Familie von Salis. Von P. Nicouaus von Sauis-Soario. (Lindau 
i. B.: J. T. Stettner. 1891.) 

Chronik der Familie von Planta. Von P. von Puanta. (Ziirich: Orell 
Fiissli. 1892.) 


SiwE by side with the Swiss confederation there grew up two sister 
confederations—those of the Vallais and of the Three Leagues of Raetia— 
which, though bound to it by many and close ties, did not become part of 
Switzerland till the beginning of the present century. The case of the 
Raetian confederation is complicated by the fact that it was itself the 
union of three leagues, the relations of which are even harder to unravel 
than those of the Raetian confederation to the Swiss confederation. We 
are apt too to look at Raetian affairs as simply part of, or as an appendix 
to, Swiss history. This is perhaps due to the fact that till the publication of 
the first book on our list there was absolutely no recent and trustworthy 
history of the Raetian leagues, for Moor’s great history has been to a large 
extent rendered obsolete by the monographs and researches of later 
writers. Herr von Planta is the author of a work on ancient Raetia, and 
also of a wonderfully minute and accurate book on Raetia in feudal times, 
when it was parcelled out amongst an incredible number of small lords. 
He has now presented historical students with an admirable sketch of 
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Raetia and its leagues till they became part of the Swiss confederation in 
1803. It is very concise, but extremely clear, while, though no refer- 
ences are given, one feels that one can implicitly rely on the author’s full 
and exhaustive knowledge of his subject. A map of feudal Raetia, repro- 
duced from his earlier work, is a useful feature of a very useful volume. 
Those who wish to go deeper into Raetian matters may care to know the 
titles of two recent histories of the two great families, the rivalry of 
which, from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century, forms the chief part 
of Raetian history. The Salis history seems the best done, and contains 
many genealogies, which are lacking in the Planta volume; the Planta 
book, on the other hand, is far more detailed. Both are written by 
members of the respective families, and in each the family history is 
interwoven with the general history of Raetia. 
W. A. B. Cooper. 


The Life of George Mason. By Kate Mason Rownanp. (New York 
and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1892.) 


The subject of this book was a rich Virginian planter who was born in 
1725 and died in 1792. As a member of the Virginia assembly he played 
a part of some importance in the War of Independence. He figured yet 
more prominently in a field which gave fuller scope for his special powers 
as a creator and critic of institutions in the federal convention of 1787, 
and in the Virginia convention which in the next year discussed and at 
length accepted the federal constitution. 

The book begins with a somewhat unnecessarily full sketch of Mason’s 
grandfather, Captain George Mason, who played a leading part in Vir- 
ginian politics during those stirring years which followed the Restoration. 
He seems, however, to have been but a spectator in the most important 
matter of all, the rebellion of 1676—the prototype, as the writer with no 
very obvious reason calls it, of the American rebellion of the next century. 
This introductory portion of the book is somewhat disproportionate, but 
as a compensation it throws much light of a very interesting kind on the 
social and economic condition of Virginia while yet a British dependency. 
A manuscript written by Mason’s son gives a vivid feature of a great 
Virginian plantation in the middle of the last century. 

The family home, Gunston Hall, had much of the dignity of an English 
manor house, with its elaborately planted avenues, its garden and deer 
park. But the industrial machinery was far more complex than that 
of an English estate. ‘My father,’ says John Mason (i. 101), ‘had 
among his slaves carpenters, coopers, sawyers, blacksmiths, tanners, 
curriers, shoemakers, spinners, weavers and knitters, and even a distiller.’ 
All told, these made up an industrial population of five hundred, and the 
whole concern was managed by George Mason and his sons without agent or 
overseer. The work of superintendence was in part delegated to ‘ trusty 
slaves.’ One can easily see that the mischief of slavery would be modified - 
to an extent which would disguise its essential evils, moral and economical. 
One can see too how valuable the plantation system was as a training for 
public life. If the planter was to keep his head above water at all, he had 
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to be at once the manager of a factory and the ruler of a commonwealth. 
It reminds one too how hopeless a task the mother country had set herself 
in the attempt to subdue the colonies. A community thus organised 
could only be held in subjection either by the occupation of an over- 
whelming force or the hideous resource of a servile war. Towns were, as 
the author points out, superfluous when all necessaries were produced at 
home and all luxuries imported from over seas, and where every plantation 
had its own landing wharf. 

It is no wonder that a man of Mason’s industry and ability throve in 
competition with his neighbours, and left to his children seventy-five 
thousand acres, and over a hundred thousand dollars’ worth of personalty. 
We may be sure, too, that such a system must have weeded out the 
thriftless and incapable, and that land must have changed hands easily 
and often. We see a trace of this in a letter written by Washington in 
1759, on the question of non-importation. Political motives apart, many, 
he says, would welcome the system as giving pretext and opportunity for 
retrenchment. ‘That many families are reduced almost, if not quite, to 
penury and want by the low ebb of their fortunes, and that estates are 
daily selling for the discharge of debts, the public papers furnish too many 
melancholy proofs’ (i. 138-41). 

Mason’s frugal temper and aptitude for business made him in private 
life other than a typical Virginian planter. But as a politician one may 
fairly say that he belonged to a class of which a landed aristocracy is 
specially fertile. He had much in common with the Hampdens and 
Eliots of the seventeenth century, the Saviles and Windhams of the 
eighteenth. Their assured position, their temper, their self-respect saves 
them from the temptations of the place-hunter and the political gamester. 
A public career is but one incident in their ideal of life. They will 
usually be among the opponents of arbitrary power, not from any 
passionate sympathy with human freedom, but from a sense of their 
own importance and that of their order, and from the guidance of a 
critical intellect. 

Mason, however, is not a character to be disposed of by generalities. 
He had, I think, imperfections and limitations that his biographer over- 
looks. She quotes with approval a statement that in 1788 he stood in 
the opinion of his Virginian contemporaries higher than Washington. 
If so, all the worse for their judgment. Yet one can well understand 
that Mason occupied a unique position in the eyes of his own generation. 
He was, in a sense, a practical politician. He had, that is to say, 
perfectly definite opinions on most of the great questions which divided 
his contemporaries. He never shrank from declaring those opinions, and 
in declaring them he showed conspicuous power as a debater and an 
advocate. Yet he seems to have held aloof from practical politics, as the 
term is usually understood. He had no ambition, and, as far as one can 
judge, no aptitude as an organiser. The practical details of those pro- 
cesses by which abstract theories are embodied in laws or in party creeds 
do not seem to have interested or concerned him. He was like a theorist 
who works out the strategy of a campaign in his cabinet without troubling 
about questions of commissariat or ordnance. Such an attitude has its 
own strength. He who occupies it may in some great crisis, when his 
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convictions are identical with the working creed of a party, strike in with 
a weight and effect almost denied to the everyday party advocate. But, 
on the other hand, he is liable to distort, to imagine, to invent the prin- 
ciples of human nature on which his theories rest. In Mason we see 
both the strength and weakness of the position. Of his contemporaries 
one only, his great opponent, Hamilton, had a conception of the federal 
constitution so complete, precise, and well rounded. And if Mason’s 
triumph as an advocate was deferred, yet in all likelihood few men—first 
among which few we must put the federalist leader, John Adams—could 
claim a larger share in the ultimate overthrow of federalism. Yet we 
constantly feel that while his conclusions follow a perfect logical sequence 
from his premises, these premises have little relation to the working parts 
of human nature. 

The life of Mason as a public man falls into two distinct sections, one 
coinciding with the War of Independence, the other with the formation 
of the federal constitution. 

In the War of Independence Mason played no very conspicuous part. 
He never served in the national congress, confining himself, as did other 
able and eminent men, to the assembly of his own state. His biographer 
seems to make out a good case for the contention that the new constitution 
of Virginia as a state independent of Great Britain was, together with the 
Bill of Rights which preceded it, drafted by Mason. The task undoubtedly 
suited Mason’s special powers and habit of mind. The Bill of Rights 
was a clear, well-expressed declaration of certain broad d priori doctrines 
of human freedom which were then in the air. A writer, quoted in this 
life with approval, contrasts Mason’s Bill of Rights with earlier documents 
such as Magna Charta or the English Bill of Rights. They, he says, 
are ‘contracts with nobility and royalty, compromises with despotism, in 
which the voice of the people is heard in a tone of disturbed supplication 
and prayer. But in this declaration of Mason’s man seems to stand erect 
on all the majesty of his nature to assert the inalienable rights and 
equality with which he has been endowed by his Creator, and to declare 
the fundamental principles by which all rulers should be controlled, and 
in which all governments should rest’ (i. 247). Some will think that 
it is a harder task to formulate limited and concrete demands than to 
declare abstract principles whose value lies in their application. 

The whole character of Mason’s Bill of Rights is unhistorical. That 
office should not be hereditary, that ‘ trial by jury ought to be held sacred,’ 
that in all cases the military should be under strict subordination to the 
civil power, and other well-rounded generalities of the like type are stated 
as if they were eternal truths for all time. In one article there is an heroic 
bound from 4 general premise to a special application. It sets forth 
‘that the people have a right to uniform government, and therefore that 
no government separate from, or independent of, the government of 
Virginia ought to be created or established within the limits thereof,’ 
One naturally asks how the general principle of uniformity carries with it 
the acceptance of any special area as the unit of government. The reason- 
ing would have been as good as if ‘ the British empire’ on the one side 
or James County on the other, had been substituted for Virginia. In 
real truth Mason was yielding to the temptation which in all ages has 
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beset those who aim at being political philosophers and men of affairs. 
He was starting from a practical conclusion, and inventing an abstract 
proposition to cover it. 

There is nothing in the letters preserved by Mason’s biographer which 
shows any specially clear perception of the living forces which were at 
work in the revolution. At the outset of the struggle he expressed 
himself emphatically as to the absence of any wish for independence, and 
the improbability of such a wish arising. So had many of his contempo- 
raries, but few put it as strongly. In 1770 he wrote (i. 150): ‘ There 
are not five men of sense in America who would accept of independence if 
it was offered.’ 

Mason’s views on slavery were those which seem to have been held by 
most leading Virginians of the revolutionary epoch. He does not seem 
to have been troubled by the incompatibility of negro slavery with his 
abstract doctrines of human equality. But, like Washington, he clearly 
saw its practical evils. His biographer rather understates the case 
when he says (i. 227): ‘There was no question then as to its right- 
eousness, but among many thoughtful minds there was much doubt as 
to its expediency.’ That understates Mason’s attitude. When at a 
later day the federal constitution was being fashioned and the question of 
slavery came up, Mason denounced it in language sober indeed and un- 
rhetorical but full of weight. ‘ Slavery discourages arts and manufactures. 
The poor despise labour when performed by slaves. They prevent an 
emigration of whites who really enrich and strengthen a country. They 
produce the most pernicious effects on manners. Every master of slaves 
is born a petty tyrant. They bring the judgment of heaven on a country. 
He held it essential in every point of view that the general government 
should have power to prevent the increase of slavery.’ That declaration 
from so vehement a champion of states’ rights as Mason, was the strongest 
proof of the strength of his convictions. He was plainly of that school 
who saw the slave question looming ahead full of danger to the republic, 
but who, baffled in all attempts at reform by the violence of extreme men 
on each side, gave up the problem in despair. 

Mason's chief contribution to the controversial literature of the 
revolution was a letter written in 1766 to the committee of merchants 
in London (i. 881). He there avoids any abstract declaration of right 
and is practically at one with Burke. ‘ We do not,’ he says, ‘deny the 
supreme authority of Great Britain over her colonies; but it is a power 
which a wise legislature will exercise with extreme tenderness and caution.’ 
For the work of so astute a reasoner this letter contains a curious 
fallacy. Mason argues that if the debtor in America is unable to pay his 
English creditor, not only will that creditor lose, but a whole chain of 
creditors. They would in his words ‘ overturn one another like a set of 
ninepins.’ He forgets that if one creditor can pass his loss on to the 
next, he himself at least escapes. 

The formation of the federal constitution gave Mason a field suited 
to his special powers. His dread of a strong central government was 
formed and clearly expressed some four years before the convention met. 
Even that ‘ rope of sand,’ the revolutionary congress, was apparently too 
strong for his taste. His biographer is probably correct in ascribing to 
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him a paper of instructions issued to the two representatives of Fairfax 
county in the Virginia assembly (ii. 48). It protests against the 
doctrine that the central government may levy taxes. The arguments 
brought forward to justify it would, the writer says, go far to justify the 
policy of George III and Grenville. 

Throughout the Philadelphia convention Mason was the watchful 
opponent of every attempt to aggrandise the central government at the 
expense of the states. His views on this matter rested on much the 
same foundation as those of Jefferson. He was the Virginia planter 
proud of the old dominion, loving it in his heart better than the union, 
dreading and distrusting the influence of New England merchants. He 
was also, though no doubt less consciously than Jefferson, the disciple of 
Rousseau, filled with vague unhistorical conceptions of the rights of man 
and the tyranny of governments. It never seems to have entered into 
Mason's mind that the conditions of life in the New World disposed of the 
old dangers and created a set of new ones. His mind was filled with the 
old bugbears of monarchical authority and standing armies; he wholly 
overlooked the overwhelming power of public opinion in a community where 
all were equal, not by the decree of man, but by the conditions of nature. 

Mason and his allies were beaten alike in the Philadelphia convention 
and in that of his own state for the ratification and acceptance of the 
constitution. But their anti-federal views, modified indeed to some 
extent by practical necessities, won a complete though tardy triumph. 
That triumph was due fully as much to the errors of the federalists as to 
the wisdom or tactical skill of their opponents. Yet we cannot doubt that 
the advocacy of Mason had a large share in bringing about the final 
victory of the democrats. To Jefferson, as the mouthpiece of anti-federal 
doctrine to the nation at large, and as the leader and organiser of the 
party, belongs the chief credit of the victory. But we may be sure that 
Mason’s sober, well-reasoned, unimpassioned pleading, his mitis sapientia, 
told with many who would have been repelled by Jefferson’s blustering 
nonsense about the tree of liberty and the blood of tyrants. The anti- 
federal creed had not only to win the masses, it had to disarm the sus- 
picions of Virginian aristocrats, of the wealthy merchants of the middle 
states, of New Englanders, such as Pickering, in whom much of the 
Puritan spirit yet lingered. To such Jefferson was but a reckless 
sans-culotte. Who could dread anything revolutionary in democratic 
doctrine when it was preached by the wealthy planter, bound by no party 
obligations, wholly detached from the strife of wire-pullers and place- 
hunters, emerging from his studious leisure to apply his political philo- 
sophy to affairs? From that point of view the position which this book 
assigns to Mason among American public men is hardly beyond his 
deserts. Joun A. Doyuz. 


The Campaign of Waterloo. By Jonn Copman Rorss. 
(London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1893.) 


Upon general grounds much may be said in favour of the presumption 
that military history cannot be properly written except by military men. 


Yet every now and then appears a book which proves that this, like other 
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presumptions, !s not absolute. Among such books must be placed this 
volume on the campaign of Waterloo. Mr. Ropes has made himself 
master of the copious literature’ (most of it written by distinguished 
soldiers) which has been devoted to the Waterloo campaign. He has 
brought to bear upon that literature a calm judicial temper, easier, no 
doubt, to an American than toa member of any of the nations which 
partook in the great struggle; a power of weighing evidence and of 
allowing for the inaccuracy or prejudice of even the most competent 
witnesses; a fine art of marshalling facts; and a pellucid style through 
which the facts appear in their just proportion. 

He has framed his work on a plan which suits it to the comprehension 
alike of expert and of inexpert readers, throwing the discussion of 
disputed questions into notes at the end of each chapter or into 
appendices. A map of the country in which the campaign took place, 
another of the battlefield of Waterloo, and a list of authorities, modestly 
termed partial although extending to upwards of ninety items, enhance 
the usefulness of Mr. Ropes’ history. A complete atlas of maps illus- 
trating the campaign is published separately. 

In estimating the position of the antagonists when the campaign 
began, Mr. Ropes points out that the French army was no longer such 
a perfect instrument as in some of Napoleon’s earlier campaigns. It was, 
indeed, largely composed of veterans returned to France by the peace of 
1814. But the reorganisation of the army by the restored Bourbon 
government had lessened its efficiency for Napoleon's purposes. Time, 
success, and luxury had abated the warlike efficiency of its chiefs. Nor 
did Napoleon make the best use of the generals available. Soult, who 
had so often held a separate command, was appointed to the office of 
chief of the staff, for which he was necessarily somewhat unsuited. 
Grouchy, a man not remarkable for ability or experience, was made a 
marshal and entrusted with tasks beyond his power. Davoust, a general 
inferior to none, was left useless at Paris. On the other hand Mr. Ropes 
treats as at least exaggerated the familiar story of Napoleon’s physical 
decay. He shows that Napoleon's personal activity in the campaign, if 
not equal to old performances, was as much as could be expected in a 
man of forty-six and would have been deemed remarkable in any other 
general, Napoleon’s plan of campaign, according to Mr. Ropes, has been 
often misunderstood. It has been said that he meant to thrust himself 
between the Prussians and the Anglo-Dutch, so as to defeat them sepa- 
rately. It would be more correct to say that he aimed at defeating the 
Prussians first in order that he might separate them from the Anglo- 
Dutch. The Prussians lay nearer to the French frontier, and the boiling 
ardour of Bliicher was more easily provoked to fight than the calm 
prudence of Wellington. Oddly enough, the two generals had made no 
concerted arrangement for the case of an attack by the French, although 
they had agreed upon the proper steps in the case of an invasion of 
France. 

The passage of the Sambre by the French army was effected 
on.15 June with. entire success, except that the Ist corps commanded 
by Count d’Erlon was lagging behind. Hence some delay in the opera- 
tions on the following day ; for Napoleon would not assail the Prussians 
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at Ligny until Ney was in a position to attack the Anglo-Dutch 
at Quatre Bras. Mr. Ropes argues with great ability that Napoleon at 
Ligny was quite equal to himself, both in the general conception of the 
battle and in its execution. But Ney, he considers, made grave mistakes 
at Quatre Bras. He had a fine opportunity. For the Prussians, according 
to Mr. Ropes, had resolved to fight at Ligny without any definite assu- 
rance of help from Wellington, who took no steps to concentrate his army 
at. Quatre Bras until the morning of 16 June. Thus for some time Quatre 
Bras was not occupied in force, and reinforcements came up at considerable 
intervals. Had Ney at once assembled all the troops placed under his 
command and fallen promptly on Quatre Bras, the Anglo-Dutch must 
have been driven out and badly beaten. As it was, the 1st corps came 
up late and was diverted towards St. Amand, where its appearance served 
to embarrass Napoleon, who could not tell whether they were friends or 
foes, and thus delayed his final stroke in the battle of Ligny. On the 17th 
both Ney and Napoleon were wanting to the occasion. Ney did nothing all 
the morning, and allowed the English to evacuate Quatre Bras. Napoleon, 
overcome with fatigue, also did nothing for some hours. In the afternoon 
he arrived on the scene of action, saw how much had been left undone, 
and pressed our retreat with fury. But he had committed another grave 
mistake in sending Grouchy to pursue the Prussians with verbal orders 
which implied that they had retired towards their base, the fortress of 
Namur, forgetting that they might have gone the other way to reinforce 
Wellington. Later in the day Napoleon received information which 
suggested this contingency, and he then sent to Grouchy written orders 
which, if fulfilled in the spirit rather than the letter, might have been 
adequate to the occasion. These orders, according to Mr. Ropes, were 
suppressed by Grouchy in his account of the campaign, so as to transfer 
the main reproach of failure from himself to Napoleon. He behaved 
throughout with a slackness and a want of initiative which proved how 
mistaken Napoleon had been in trusting him so deeply. 

Mr. Ropes points out that Wellington’s resolution to stand and fight 
at Waterloo with an army inferior in numbers, in coherence, and in 
artillery to the French army could only have been justified by the con- 
fident hope of Prussian help. He accepts the story of Wellington having 
ridden alone to Wavre on the night of the 17th to see Bliicher and to 
concert measures with him. It is curious to note the strength of the 
reasons both for believing and for disbelieving this simple story. Mr. 
Ropes does full justice to Wellington’s skill in marshalling his army, and 
to his courage and conduct throughout the battle. He points out the 
grave errors committed by Napoleon in not sending more frequent in- 
structions to Grouchy, and in delaying his attack on the English till noon, 
as though he had nothing to fear from the hourly approach of the 
Prussians. He gives reasons for thinking that the actual battle was 
waged with very little skill by the French. Hougoumont was assailed in 
a way at once wasteful and ineffectual. Too little use was made of their 
superiority in artillery. The formation adopted in the grand attack of 
Erlon’s corps on the English line was so clumsy as greatly to increase 
the slaughter. For what was done subsequently, Ney rather than 

e Napoleon was responsible. Napoleon left the battle with the English to 
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head the resistance against the Prussian-advance.. He was justified in so 
doing, for if the Prussians were not driven back, he wa8 undone, whilst the 
English, even if they held their ground, would be too weak to force the 
French position. Had Grouchy, when first he heard the sound of the 
cannon at Waterloo, marched straight in that direction as Gérard advised, 
he would Mr. Ropes thinks, have retarded the Prussians for the rest of 
the day, and the English would have been overwhelmed. 
F. C. Montacue. 


Historical and descriptive Account of the Island of Cape Breton. By 
J. G. Bourtnot, C.M.G., LL.D., D.C.L. (Montreal: W. Foster Brown 
& Co. 1892.) 


‘Tn1s very complete book contains a narrative of the past, and a descrip- 
tion of the present of Cape Breton Island. The text is supplemented by 
numerous notes and appendices of great value to students of American 
history, and it is illustrated by various maps and plates. It would have 
been well if a good modern map of the island had been added, for the 
benefit of readers to whom Cape Breton is a little-known corner of British 
North America. Of Dr. Bourinot’s qualifications for writing on this 
subject it is superfluous to speak. 

The history of Cape Breton may almost be said to be in miniature the 
history of North America. Nearly all the elements which made up the 
story of the whole are to be found also in the story of this one small part. 
One of its capes was possibly the landfall of the Cabots. Its name recalls 
the Breton sailors of St. Malo, unless we adopt the alternative theory 
mentioned by Dr. Bourinot, and believe that it was christened by the 
Basques after a headland on the south-western ' coast of France. It was 
connected with Newfoundland and the cod-fisheries. It was connected 
with, if not included in, Acadia, and the author tells us that there are now 
fourteen thousand or more French Acadians in the island. On the other 
hand, it fell within the limits of the first patent of Nova Scotia; and, at 
the close of the last and the beginning of the present century, so large was 
the Scotch immigration, that ‘ Cape Breton from that time was no longer 
a French, but a Scotch colony’ (p. 84). It was one of the outposts of the 
St. Lawrence and of New France. Its fortress of Louisbourg was taken by 
New England colonists. Restored to France by the British government, 
retaken, and kept, it proved its title to be a British colony by the usual 
squabbles between governors and councils, and by remonstrances against 
union with Nova Scotia, which took place in 1820. A petition for 
separation from Nova Scotia was referred to and rejected by the judicial 
committee of the privy council as late as 1846, and the despatch which 
communicated the decision to the colony was signed by Mr. Gladstone, 
then colonial secretary. 

Several great names occur in the history of Cape Breton, notably that 
of Wolfe, who, in the final taking of Louisbourg by the English ‘ dis- 
tinguished himself from the beginning to the end of the siege, and was 
the soul and impulse of the enterprise’ (p. 75). Cook, it seems, served 


On p. 13 ‘ south-eastern ’ is written by a slip of the pen. 
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at the same siege; and, some years later, in 1781, the famous French 
seaman, La Pérouse, was engaged in a sea-fight off Sydney harbour. But 
whatever men of renown visited Cape Breton in peace or war, and however 
striking were the two sieges of Louisbourg, the main feature of the history 
of Cape Breton in past centuries, as indeed of North America generally, 
is the extraordinary blunders which were made by English and French 
alike. In their dealings with the French in North America, the British 
government always seem to have almost been at pains to invite new 
disputes and to sow the seeds of future wars. From the treaty of Utrecht 
dates the interminable wrangle over the Newfoundland fisheries. That 
same treaty left Cape Breton to France, while assigning Acadia to Great 
Britain, instead of giving both to either the one or the other of the two 
rival nations. In the negotiations preliminary to the treaty, the English 
appear to have made the fatuous suggestion that Cape Breton should be 
held in common by both powers, although experience of joint oecupatior 
in Newfoundland might surely have precluded any such proposal. The 
French, however, demanded and were given full and sole sovereignty of 
the island, which, thenceforward, under the name of Ile Royale, ‘ com- 
menced to be an influential factor in the affairs of New France’ (p. 21), 
Louisbourg being fortified, and becoming a standing menace to the English 
both in Newfoundland and in the New England colonies. Neglected by 
the home government, the Puritans of New England helped themselves, 
and in 1745 besieged and took Louisbourg. The expedition, though backed 
by an English squadron, was composed entirely of colonial levies, mainly 
from Massachusetts ; it was designed and carried out by colonists, and 
its commander, Pepperell, was from the border district of Maine. ‘ The 
success of the enterprise from its beginning to its end must be attributed 
to the energy and daring of the colonists, and no English statesman ven- 
tured to suggest it’ (p. 87). What the British government did was to give 
back Cape Breton and Louisbourg to France three years later, in 1748, 
to deprive the New Englanders of the fruits of their energy and daring, 
and once more to expose them to French attack, until in 1758 Louisbourg 
fell again and finally into English hands. 

But if the English blundered badly in America, the French blundered 
worse; or rather it may be said that corruption and dissensions among 
the French officials, the result of a corrupt government at home, betrayed 
and ruined the interests of France. So much may be learnt from .Dr. 
Bourinot’s narrative, as well as from the volumes of Mr. Parkman’s series. 
Even, however, if the representatives of France had all possessed the high 
character and the skill of Montcalm, it is difficult to believe that the issue 
of the struggle would in the long run have been different. The English 
colonised America in a sense in which the French never did. They had 
numbers on their side; they had, to quote Dr. Bourinot’s words (p. 61), 
‘the great current of active thought and enterprise which developes a 
nation.’ These characteristics and qualities were wanting to the French. 
They took the Old World into the New; they perpetuated and stereotyped 
it. They had policy, they had organisation, they had chivalry; but, 
before they lost America, their system had become an anachronism. 
America was not the land for a feudal system, or for political or religious 
despotism ; and the flowing tide was with the English, because, with all 
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their faults, they were, what the French were not, Americans—in and 
of the New World. 

Dr. Bourinot’s book has left little or nothing more to be told of Cape 
Breton by future writers. Indeed, it is rather overladen with details, and 
would perhaps have been more attractive. if some of the learning 
embodied in the main text had swelled instead the notes and the appendices. 
The author’s assertion (p. 15) that Sir Humphrey Gilbert’s expedition 
to Newfoundland had no other results than Gilbert’s death and ‘ a barren 
assertion of a claim of sovereignty’ is open to question; and he makes 
an amusing slip of the pen, when (p. 83) he speaks of ‘the famous 
agitator, David Hume.’ Verily, a generation has arisen which knows 
not Joseph. C. P. Lucas. 


Histoire Parlementaire de la Seconde République ; suivie d’une petite 


Histoire du Second Empire. Par Evaine Spuuwer, Député. (Paris : 
Felix Alcan. 1891.) 


M. SpPuLweR writes as a politician for politicians. The object of his book 
is, he himself tells us, not purely historical. He hopes, by pointing out 
the errors and mistakes made in 1848, to guard the republicans against 
a similar failure in the future. It follows that the chief interest of the 
work lies in the criticism on men-and actions, and English students of 
French history will find much to learn from his account of the most 
remarkable period of French history. The book was conceived, and 
some of it was written and published in 1869, when the writer was 
associated with Gambetta in his attack on the Empire. To this period 
especially belongs ‘ The Short History of the Second Empire,’ which is 
added at the end; this is in consequence nothing but an eloquent party 
pamphlet, the only value of which is that it recalls to the reader the 
struggles and hopes of the time. In the ‘ History of the Second Republic’ 
the judgment is more mature, and the history more complete, though 
here the author confines himself entirely to the history of the constituent 
and legislative assemblies. This is not the place to enter into a dis- 
cussion on the various political questions that are raised; it will be 
cnough to say that M. Spuller, a thorough follower of Gambetta, sees in 
the adoption of universal suffrage the one solution to all political diffi- 
culties. In praise of universal suffrage he uses his fieriest eloquence, 
and in the departure from a loyal adherence to this principle he sees the 
cause for the ruin of the Republic. Politically, the most interesting part 
is the criticism of the socialist party, and his discussion of the causes 
that led to the insurrection of June. Socialism he regards as impossible, 
because in a government of universal suffrage a majority must always 
decide, and the workmen in factories are a minority. The bourgeois and 
the peasants form a majority bound to maintenance of the social order. 
L’établissement du suffrage universel a eu pour effet de rendre conserva- 
teurs de V'ordre républicain tous les paysans qu'il a évoqués a la vie poli- 
tique en leur donnant le bulletin de vote. Les ouvriers salariés sont une 
minorité en France, et c'est ce qu’ils s’obstinent d ne point reconnattre ; 
ayant pris Vhabitude de se désigner aux masses sous le nom de peuple, ils 
se considérent comme tout le peyple, comme la nation toutentiére. Il n’y a 
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pas dequatriéme état, et larévolution politique et sociale queles Frangais ont 
voulu faire est aujourd'hui accomplie. The lesson he draws from the history 
of the second republic is that when universal suffrage has been established, 
all is done that is necessary, provided the nation will loyally work within 
the limits of its constitution with wisdom and self-restraint. This is quite 
true; but the criticism suggested by the story he himself tells so fully and 
fairly, is that in a government founded on revolution, it is impossible to 
attain this wisdom and self-restraint. Does not universal suffrage, as he 
interprets it, mean class-warfare: the war between the majority of the 
peasants and bourgeois, and the minority of the workmen, a war which 
inevitably leads to repeated attempts by the minority to establish by force 
and arms their rule over the majority ? J. W. Heaptam. 


On the Study of Economic History. An introductory lecture delivered 
before Harvard University, January 4, 1893. (Reprinted from the 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, vii. 2.) By W. J. Asuuzy, M.A. 


ProFessor ASHLEY’S chief contentions may be digested into three proposi- 
tions capable of expression as follows: First, that for the average student 
there is much greater opportunity for doing genuine work in the domain 
of historical investigation than in that of pure theory. Secondly, that in 
pursuing his investigation he requires but a slender acquaintance with what 
we may call general theory. Thirdly, that the study of economic history 
involves a fair average acquaintance with general history. All these pro- 
positions contain a large element of truth, but the truths they contain, at 
least so far as the first two are concerned, require explanation by: way 
of modification or supplement. The third proposition is obvious, the more 
obvious the more attention is directed to the necessary connexion exist- 
ing between the economic and the contemporary political conditions 
and events of any one period. But to turn to those which, if correct, are 
not so obviously correct ; in the case of the first proposition which touches 
on the probable utility of the average student, all teachers of economics 
will probably agree with the views expounded in the lecture. There are 
many ways of treating historical investigations into economic conditions, 
and even those who adopt the least commendable of these will produce 
some result which may at least serve as useful material for others. On 
the other hand, a second-rate or third-rate handling of deductive economics 
is of little value to anyone. With regard to the need of theoretic know- 
ledge on the part of the historical investigator, much will depend on the 
subject of the investigation. In some branches of economic inquiry a 
sound theoretical knowledge would seem invaluable. How, for instance, 
would an investigator, destitute of such a preparation, set about his task 
of inquiry into a period where monetary changes by depreciation or other- 
wise form an important element? Take, again, the difficulties in the 
way of a reasonable conclusion as to the relative advantages of trade 
between different countries, let us say England and France at the close of 
the seventeenth century, without a reference to the theory of international 
trade. Professor Ashley instances the ‘ Village Community’ of Mr. Seebohm 
and the ‘ Life and Labour in London ’ of Mr. Charles Booth as illustrations 
ef work possessing a high economic value and yet uninfluenced or un- 
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assisted by abstract economics. He might instance the census returns 
for the same purpose. It is quite true. But these examples only show the 
want of necessary connexion in particular cases, just as Professor Bohm 
Bawerk’s ‘ Positive Theory of Capital’ and Professor Edgeworth’s mathe- 
matical investigations furnish instances of the work which may be done 
without apparent use of economic history. But it would be unwise to 
conclude, on the basis furnished by cases such as these, that there is no 
strong general connexion between the two methods of research. In some 
instances one, in some the other, is of the greater importance. Sound 
though his leading position is, Professor Ashley seems to undervalue the 
assistance which the historical inquirer may receive from a good under- 
standing of economic theory. E. C. K. Gonner. 





The Fellows of the Collegiate Church of Manchester. By the late Rev. 
F. R. Raves, M.A. Edited by Franx Renavp, M.D., F.S.A. 2 vols. 
(Manchester: Printed for the Chetham Society. 1891.) 


TxHEsE volumes, which worthily complete the late Canon Raines’s contri- 
butions to the history of the collegiate church of Manchester, are of great 
and permanent value for Lancashire and Cheshire genealogy. They 
necessarily touch at many points the ecclesiastical and general history of 
England for four centuries, and afford many hints to the reviser of Wood’s 
‘ Athens’ and of Walker’s ‘ Sufferings of the Clergy.’ Christopher de 
Urswick (p. 27) figures in Shakespeare’s ‘ Richard the Third.’ A possible 
confusion between Reginald Pole and his namesake, the cardinal, may be 
avoided by reference to the note at pp. 38, 39; anda similar confusion 
between two William Bulleynes by consulting p. 49. Entries regarding 
John Bradford ‘the martyr’ occur at pp. 40, 46, 52 ; and some interesting 
details of Turton’s library at pp. 41-45. At p. 54 Dr. Pendleton, of Man- 
chester, figures—why, it is difficult to see—as one of the candidates for 
the distinction of ‘vicar of Bray.’ The ‘popish griefs’ which afflicted 
another fellow (p. 56) will appeal to students of the earlier years of 
Elizabeth ; and Hall’s very unsuccessful efforts to heal the sick (p. 61) 
remind one of the numerous Caroline and post-revolution divines who, 
when the pinch of poverty came, abandoned divinity for physic. Hall’s 
opponent, Holt, was accused that, besides making ‘ an elevation of the bread 
and wine in the ministration of the sacrament,’ he ‘doth use moche 
drynking and kepyth an alehouse ;’ while another fellow (admitted 1574) 
was informed against ‘for not observing the Sabbath day, to wit, for 
riding on that day when following his calling.’ Alexander Nowell—‘as 
learned as the Dean of Paul’s,’ says a Lancashire proverb (p. 77)—is a 
name of which any foundation might be proud. Bourne, the Knox of his 
native town, also called ‘one of the Black Preachers of Manchester, on 
account of his disuse of the surplice,’ was clearly a notable man; and 
there is a good story (pp. 91-2) of his instructing a tailor with signal 
success how to circumvent the devil. Balcanquall (p. 95) appears to have 
given rise to a proverbial saying common in Lancashire in the last 
century, and still understood in Durham. Balcanquall also gives as ‘ our 
proverbe’ (p. 104) what is practically identical with Defoe’s famous 
epigram on ‘church’ and‘ chapel.’ There is an early use of the colloquial 
‘yarn’ at p. 117; ‘thumb-ropes’ appear at p. 123, ‘ obsanitie’ at p. 187; 
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‘strengthy ’ (p. 157) was perhaps formed proleptically on the analogy of 
‘lengthy,’ which, according to Mr. Lowell, must have been the creation of 
the first reader of ‘ the moral Gower.’ 

We get here and there a few side-lights on Erasmus and the humanists, 
on the puritans, but more especially on the nonjurors. The remark of 
the Rev. Mr. Owen, of Rochdale, that ‘ God himself showed his disappro- 
bation of Jacobites, for Jacob’s sons were not allowed to be so called, but 
Tsraelites,’ is new to us. The Rev. Thomas Cattell, who officiated once 
(too often) as chaplain of the ‘ Rochdale Corporation,’ must have been a 
man after Thomas Hearne’s own heart. ‘In 1745 his house was the only 
one not illuminated whilst the duke of Cumberland was in Manchester; ’ 
and he seems to have kissed the hand of Prince Charles Edward with 
perilous alacrity. So did another fellow, Clayton, who knelt in the street 
invoking a blessing on the Chevalier, and said grace for him at his next 
day’s dinner. These fellows of Manchester were lucky, if not wise, in 
their generation ; both escaped scot-free, and bore practical witness to the 
clemency often underrated of the house of Hanover. Clayton, who was 
a college friend of Wesley, afterwards, like Dr. William King, recanted 
his political errors. But what had a man whose admirable motto was 
Nunquam inveni requiem nisi in libro et claustro to do with the rising of 
’452 The story of Deacon, who, ‘as he passes by [the two ‘ Rebel 
Heads,’ one his own son’s,] frequently pulls off his hat and looks at them 
a minute, with a solemn complacent smile,’ never loses its pathos; and 
the mention of the shadowy George Harbin (p. 221) necessitates a note in 
the reader’s copy of the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ In 1755 we 
have a plain-spoken notice of Cambridge as a seat of learning (in neither 
sense of the word), together with a commendation of a ‘ chapel-riser ; ’ 
later still an anecdote of a fellow who, on promulgating from the pulpit 
of the collegiate church a rumour that Napoleon had been shot through 
the hat, expressed a fervent wish that it had been his heart. Then come 
some jests, traditionally preserved, sometimes reminiscent of a ‘second 
bottle,’ of a fellow of yet more recent date, whose name is associated with 
‘Peterloo,’ annotated with the hyperpharisaic self-gratulations of one of 
his sons; and the retort of Bishop Blomfield to the clergyman who 
affronted him with a story of a horse which the sporting divine had lately 
ridden for many miles on the North Road without drawing bit, reminding 
him that his feat had been anticipated and eclipsed by Dick Turpin. 

A few notes may be added. The life of Richard Hollingworth (p. 167) 
is now well known, thanks to the progress of the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography.’ The date of the death of Dr. Leigh, author of the insignificant 
‘Natural History of Lancashire,’ remains a mystery. At p. 208 we are 
told that Assheton’s ‘admiration of “ Eikon Basilike ’’ was equal to that 
in Gauden or Wordsworth.’ This is a dark saying; and there was no 
need in 1718 (as suggested at p. 212) to apply for permission to have the 
dead buried in woollen. Too much of the Latin throughout the book 
is terribly misprinted (see, ¢.g., pp. 306, 376) ; the city which possesses the 
Spencer library must see that this does not occur again. Thomas Thynne 
(p. 99) was certainly not assassinated at Longleat. But serious errors 
are few. The Chetham Society may be congratulated on a substantial 
addition to the stores of the genealogist and the anecdotist, and on the 
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contribution of a new and interesting chapter to the history of the English 
church. Canon Raines’s work, now completed, will be of use to many 
who have no special connexion with the county palatine. 


Select Historical Documents of the Middle Ages. Translated and edited by 
Ernest F. Henperson. (London: George Bell & Sons. 1892.) 


WE shall certainly not raise the objections which Dr. Henderson in his 
preface seeks to forestall, against the miscellaneous character of the docu- 
ments he has brought together and translated. We should rather be dis- 
posed to object that readers who will care for such a collection hardly 
stand in need of an English version. But they too will be glad to have 
within the compass of a small volume the texts of a multitude of statutes, 
bulls, and other documents of all kinds which are nowhere else to be found 
so collected, and are consequently known to the majority of general students 
of history only from the accounts of them given by modern historians. 
To the teacher also it is no little advantage to be able to refer in a moment 
to the ‘Donation of Constantine,’ the terms of the peace of Venice, the 
golden bull of Charles IV, or the like, even in a translation, and with 
occasional omissions. Dr. Henderson divides his work into four books. 
The first is concerned with England, and the documents are almost all 
taken from Bishop Stubbs’s ‘ Select Charters.’ The ‘ Dialogus de Scacca- 
rio’ is translated at length, no doubt from a corrupt text, but that is 
because no better has yet made its appearance in print. We note that Dr. 
Henderson, with the desire of not confounding the functions of a translator 
with those of a commentator, has sometimes left obscure terms as they 
stand, where at least an explanatory note is desirable. Thus in Magna 
Charta, cap. xx., a freeman is to be amerced ‘ saving his contenement,’ and 
a villein ‘saving his wainnage ;’ the former term being unusual and the 
latter possibly susceptible of more than one meaning. The second book 
deals with the empire, the third with the church, and the fourth with 
church and state. This last, while it contains matter of very great interest, 
differs to some extent from the others, since it is largely made up of letters 
and manifestoes of temporary importance. An appendix gives us Liud- 
prand’s vivacious report of his embassy to Constantinople in 968. The 
translation is a little bald, but on the whole trustworthy. A strange 
blunder is the persistent rendering of ‘ archdean’ for ‘archdeacon ’ (pp. 
15, 151, 152); and Dr. Henderson should have explained why he alters 
‘burgage ’ into ‘ burkage’ on p. 142. ‘Count’ should never be used as 
an English title (p. 482). ‘ Randolf de Serres’ on p. 423 is a mistake for 
Randolf of Sarre in Thanet (de Serris). Sometimes the grammar halts, 
as when ‘ ye’ is used as an accusative. The introductory notices are of 
inferior quality ; they often show a lack of appreciation of the real points 
at issue, sometimes wander into declamation, and are generally naive. 
The Austin canons should not have been called ‘ Augustine monks’ (p. 272). 


A Formulary of the Papal Penitentiary in the Thirteenth Century. 
Edited by Henry Cuarues Lea, LL.D. (Philadelphia: Lea Brothers 
& Co. 1892.) 


Mr. Lea prints from a manuscript in his own possession a formulary 
drawn up in all probability by Jacobus Thomasius Gaetanus, a nephew of 
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Boniface VIII, who was cardinal priest of St. Clement from 1295 to 1300. 
‘So far as I am aware,’ the editor says, ‘no record such as the following 
has hitherto been printed, and I have thought that students of medieval 
life and institutions might perhaps find in it the same interest that it has 
excitedin me.’ Of penitentials, indeed, there is no lack ; and we have also 
materials for assigning the sums payable for relief from the various sorts 
and degrees of penance imposed. The present formulary marks the 
middle stage in the process. It contains specimen letters of pardon, 
stating in each case the offence for which penance was imposed and the 
grounds on which it was relaxed. The length of the letters to some 
extent regulated the cost of the pardon; but their contents furnish far 
more instructive evidence of the comparative gravity attached to different 
offences, and the admissions and qualifications made are highly significant 
of the degree to which the use of a pecuniary tariff had blunted the edge 
of moral distinctions. The text is edited with the care and learning which 
~we should have expected of the historian of the ‘ Inquisition of the Middle 
Ages,’ and it is illustrated with valuable notes and an introduction of 
remarkable interest. If his judgment of the whole system is a hard one, 
it is to be remembered that he is here in accord with a succession of the 
greatest religious teachers of the medieval church. 


A History of the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, Oxford. By the present 
Vicar [E. 8. Frounxes, B.D.] (London: Longmans. 1892.) 


Mr. Frovutkss has collected a great deal of more or less interesting infor- 
mation about St. Mary’s Church, and about many subjects more or less con- 
nected therewith; but his treatment of the early history of the university, 
and even of his own proper subject, the early history of the church, is con- 
fused and uncritical. While his views of historical evidence are so peculiar 
that the book can hardly be regarded as a serious contribution to historical 
literature, still those who have the patience to search for them will find 
many scraps of learning, especially much information as to unpublished 
sermons delivered at St. Mary’s, which are not easily to be found elsewhere. 
The latter part of the book is largely taken up with a running commentary 
on the history of England, especially upon the Oxford movement. There 
is not much fresh information to be derived from this retrospect, but parts of 
it are not without interest, especially some unpublished letters of Newman, 
towards the close of the book. 


Three Oxfordshire Parishes: a History of Kidlington, Yarnton, and 
Begbroke. By Mrs. Bryan Srarueton. (Oxford: Printed for the 
Oxford Historical Society at the Clarendon Press. 1893.) 


Mrs. Stapteton’s book seems to be on the whole decidedly well done. 
She has evidently taken remarkable pains to collect from the most various 
sources every stray allusion to a scrap of information about the three 
parishes. On p. 17 Mrs. Stapleton, after noticing the restitution of the 
temporalities which followed the appointment of Thomas de Cudlington 
as abbot of Eynsham, adds, ‘lost we know not how.’ We can hardly 
suppose that Mrs. Stapleton is unaware that the temporalities of an abbey 
were seized into the king’s hands during a vacancy. When she suggests 
that Bishop Burgwash probably ‘ opened’ the restored church, because he 
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duly. 


dates a letter from Kidlington about this time, we fear she is misled by 
modern associations. She evidently has before her mind the episcopal 
discourse, the public luncheon and complimentary speeches, with the six- 
penny tea in the schoolroom afterwards, which would accompany such 
functions in modern times. We may safely declare that a medieval bishop 
would not ‘ open’ a church which did not need consecration. But it is fair 
to add that there are not many such lapses in the book. 


Entstehung und erste Entwicklung der Katechismen des seligen Petrus 
Canisius. Geschichtlich dargelegt von Orto BRAUNSBERGER, §. J. 
(Freiburg: Herder. 1893.) 


FATHER BRAUNSRERGER is to be thanked for this useful genealogy of a 
series of publications possessing a high significance for the history of the 
church of Rome, and of the catholic reaction in particular. He has 
studiously adhered to the immediate object of his research, avoiding any 
account of Blessed Peter Canisius (as Pope Pius IX decreed him to be), 
except in so far as it was necessary to illustrate the celebrated Jesuit’s 
activity as a catechist, before he became the author of the most popular and 
long-lived written catechism known to his church. Although, as Father 
Braunsberger has sufficiently shown, there were catechisms before Luther, 
yet both the name (which Canisius only gradually adopted) was in a sense 
new, and the popularity of Luther’s efforts was of its kind unprecedented. 
Thus in the parent Latin ‘Summa,’ and in its various Latin and German 
offspring, ‘ Smallest’ and ‘ Small,’ the counter-Reformation, in the person 
of one of its most distinguished representatives, proceeded on a principle of 
action to which it owed not a few of its most striking successes. More than 
this : a very peculiar feature of the first edition of the ‘Summa,’ published 
anonymously in 1555 (not, as is almost uniformly stated, in 1554), was 
the circumstance of its appearing under the authority of a temporal 
sovereign. According to Sarpi, this very fact excited ill-will at the papal 
court ; but the statement is questionable, and Father Braunsberger has 
with some probability traced it to an untrustworthy source. The second 
and greatly enlarged edition of the ‘Summa,’ dated 1566, was published 
under the joint authority of the emperor and the king of Spain; but in 
its appendix on the doctrine of Justification, it based itself directly on the 
decrees of the Council of Trent. 

This appendix seems to have constituted. Canisius’s only reply to the 
hostile critics of his ‘ Larger Catechism’ (the ‘Summa’), the ‘ Austrian 
Catechism,’ as it was called by Melanchthon, his opponent in the fruitless 
colloquy of Worms. His refutation of Johannes Wigand he suppressed 
by Laynez’ orders. But when in 1568 a rumour had been diligently 
spread at Wiirzburg of his conversion to protestantism, he was allowed 
to publish, under the title of ‘Confessio autoris,’ a declaration of his 
loyalty to the church of Rome, which was included in the 1571 edition 
of his great work, and which posterity has not sought to discredit. 


The History of Ufton Court and of the Family of Perkins. Compiled from 
Ancient Records by A. Mary Sarr. (London: Stock. 1892.) 


In the county of Berks, some eight miles south-west of Reading, is the 
picturesque house of Ufton Court. , Of this an equally picturesque account 
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has been produced by the occupier, Miss Sharp. This lady, after de- 
voting much care to the preservation of the fabric, has now turned her 
attention to tracing the history of the estate. Ufton Robert, in which the 
house stands, and Ufton Pole represent one of the two Domesday holdings, 
while the other is represented by Ufton Nervet, so called from Richard 
Neyrvut, the Richerus Neirunt of the ‘ Testa de Nevill.’ In passing it may 
be remarked that the names in the ‘Testa de Nevill’ sadly need investigation 
and correction. From about 1390 to 1794 the estate belonged to the 
family of Perkins, one of whom in 1715 married Pope's ‘ Belinda,’ the 
beautiful Arabella Fermor of Tusmore. The living, which belongs to 
Oriel College, was once held by James Fraser, bishop of Manchester. 
The book is prettily illustrated and well arranged, and it appears to be a 
very successful attempt to represent the fortunes of an English house. 


Acts and Resolves of the Province of Massachusetts Bay. Vol. VII. 
Resolves, &¢., 1692-1702. (Boston: Wright & Potter Printing Co. 
1892.) 


Ts volume is a good specimen of the material which state governments 
and other bodies in America supply so bountifully for students of history. 
It contains a full transcript of all the resolutions passed by the Massachu- 
setts Assembly during the ten years which followed upon the establishment 
of the new charter, and is marked with very full notes. The period over 
which it extends lacks the biographical interest which attaches to the early 
days of New England history. Nor is there the same room for conjectural 
interpretation as to the introduction and developement of institutions. Yet 
the period has a special interest of itsown. It witnessed the first effective 
attempt by the British government to bring a New England colony under 
the direct action of a general system of colonial administration. The in- 
troduction of the new charter too was speedily followed by the establishment 
in Massachusetts of that change which, as Mr. Bryce has pointed out, 
has had such fruitful and far-reaching results on American public life. 
It was enacted in 1693 that no representative might sit for a district in 
which he did not reside. Other interesting matters on which either the 
text or the notes help to throw light are the imperfectly successful attempts 
of the northern colonies at a scheme of common action against Canada, 
and the public proceedings in connexion with the witchcraft delusion. 
The editor, too, has given in a note (p. 430) a very clear and full 
account of the gradual establishment of a post-office at Boston and a mail 
service for communication with the adjacent colonies. 


Secret Service under Pitt. By W. J. Firzparricx. 
(London: Longmans & Co. 1892.) 


Tre materials for a history of the United Irish movement are gradually 
accumulating, and Mr. Fitzpatrick’s ‘Secret Service’ is the most recent 
and certainly not the least valuable contribution in that direction. 
Attention has frequently been drawn to the completeness and accuracy of 
the information possessed by the government in regard to the conspiracy, 
but the channels through which this information was derived have 
hitherto been rather a matter of conjecture than of certain knowledge. 
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An initial or an alias was all by which the most useful agént was known 
in the most secret of the secret and confidential correspondence of Dublin 
Castle. ‘Lord Downshire’s friend’ even insisted that his name should 
be withheld from the cabinet, and his demand was complied with. - 
Innocent men have suffered from unjust suspicions, while the really 
guilty have enjoyed not merely the rewards of their infamy but also the 
esteem of their fellow citizens. It was right, therefore, that such menas | | 
Samuel Turner, alias Furnes, alias Richardson, on whose evidence 
O’Coigly was hanged and Lord Cloncurry incarcerated in the Tower; 
Francis Magan, the tool of the ‘Sham Squire’ and the betrayer of Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald ; Leonard MacNally, by turn the advocate and betrayer 
of his clients, should be exhibited in their true colours. Nec vero hae sine 
sorte datae, sine judice, sedes. A hint, an ambiguous phrase in the 
: Castlereagh or other correspondence has been sufficient to complete the 
chain of evidence. Nor is it a question simply affecting the character 
} | and reputation of certain individuals. Incidentally Mr. Fitzpatrick has 
| cleared up several points of historical importance. For example, we 
know now to whose influence it was mainly due that Humbert’s expedi- 
tion landed at Killala among the starved and unarmed peasantry of county 
Mayo and not in the neighbourhood of Belfast. A system of espionage 
which sent some of the best men in Ireland to the gallows, which 
expatriated others, which deluged the country in a sea of blood, which 
cramped the national morality and stunted the intelligence of a generation, 
is not an agreeable chapter in the relations between the two countries. 
Mr. Fitzpatrick writes with moderation, and his book is an interesting and 
valuable contribution towards the elucidation of an obscure page in. the 
history of Ireland. R. Dunwop. 













L’ Allemagne et la Russie au XIX* Siécle. Par Epovarp Simon. 
(Paris: Alean. 1893.) 


Ar the present moment it might be thought that a Frenchman was 
hardly the best person to write judicially about such a controversial 
subject as the relations between Germany and Russia during the nine- 
teenth century; but M. Simon, whose previous works on modern 
German history are well known, has not treated it in a partisan spirit. 
He writes in a tone of satisfaction whenever he has to narrate the gradual 
estrangement of Russia and her great western neighbour ; but his style 
is singularly free from patriotic extravagances, and as he approaches 
the end of his task he wisely abstains from political speculations. 

No one has better summarised the policy of Russia towards Germany 
during the present century than Prince Bismarck himself. Few historical 
retrospects are more interesting than that to which he treated the 
Reichstag five years ago. He showed how the services rendered by 
Alexander I to Prussia in 1814 had been gratefully remembered all 
through the long reign of Frederick William III. But accounts were 
squared at Olmiitz, and later on the benevolent attitude of Russia towards 
Prussia during the wars of 1866 and 1870 was fully counterbalanced by 
the friendly policy of Prussia at the time of the Crimean war, during the 
Polish rebellion of 1863, and finally by the revision of the Black Sea 
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treaty. M. Simon traces the altered state of things at considerable length. 
Beginning with the accession of Nicholas in 1825, he points out how 
Russian influence became paramount at the Prussian court during the 
reign of that powerful monarch, and how, after several changes of policy, 
during which the Russian press was generally anti-German, the old 
relations between the two countries were finally replaced by the present 
triple alliance. If not so brilliantly written as French historical studies 
usually are, the book deals with an interesting subject, and is based upon 
documentary materials. 


The Refounding of the German Empire : 1848-1871. By CotonEet 
G. B. Mauxxeson, C.8.I. (London: Seeley & Co. 1893.) 


THE scope and character of this book is best expressed by saying that it is 
one of a series of volumes in course of publication, entitled ‘Events of 
Our Own Time.’ The present volume is a favourable specimen of this 
kind of work. It is chiefly based upon the ordinary books which have 
already appeared on the subject, such as Sir Alexander Malet’s ‘ Over- 
throw of the Germanic Confederation by Prussia in 1866.’ But the 
author has had access to some unpublished journals of eye-witnesses, and 
had the advantage of being in North Germany at the time of Bismarck’s 
first moves in the game between Prussia and Austria in the early sixties. 
The greater part of the book is occupied with the military events which 
so largely contributed to the unification of Germany, and due stress is 
laid upon the importance of the needle-gun and the improved military 
organisation of Prussia. Colonel Malleson does not say much about the 
other causes which tended to bring about the same result, such, for 
instance, as the possession of a common language and literature; but he 
very properly emphasises the value of the Customs Union as a unifying 
force. He assigns his proper place in the work of German unity to 
Count von Roon, whose silent claims are too often ignored, even by some 
Germans themselves. Bismarck is evidently not a favourite with the 
author, although he does justice to his great ability and force of character. 

The title of the book may occasion some comment. It may be 
true in a sense that the German empire of to-day is a revival, as Colonel 
Malleson says, ‘ of the empire founded by Charlemagne,’ but the plain man, 
for whom the volume is chiefly intended, is apt to be rather confused by 
subtleties of this sort. We cannot help thinking that Dr. von Sybel was 
right when he styled his great history ‘The Foundation of the German 
Empire’ (Die Begriindung des deutschen Reiches), and we think it would 
have been better if Colonel Malleson had followed his example. 


Concerning: the new and (as there is every reason for hoping) ‘ defini- 
tive’ edition of the Diary of Samuel Pepys (London: George Bell & Sons, 
vol i., 1893) we hope to have something more at large to say on the com- 
pletion of its issue. In Mr. Henry B. Wheatley the most competent of 
editors has at last been secured for this unique book. His general 
qualifications are well known; and his Samuel Pepys and the World he 
lived in, published in 1880, as a sort of supplement to the late Mr. Mynors 
Bright’s edition of the Diary, is, notwithstanding the dubious sound of its 
title, justly prized by students. His Introductory Biography, in which not a 
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word is superfluous, together with the additional notes contributed by him 
to the volume now before us, materially augment its intrinsic value. We 
sincerely trust that he will carry out his task without fear—and without 
reproach. He will, we feel sure, not omit a line of Mr. Bright’s unprinted 
fifth of the manuscripts, that will illustrate the veriest detail in the public 
work of a most distinguished servant of the state, or in the private affairs 
of an incomparable observer. But we hope that, in the name of common 
sense, as well as of ordinary decency, he will refuse to print any further 
passages such as have, though happily in rare instances, been included in 
the text of the present volume. Nobody beyond that age of life to which we 
know a special reverence is due can be otherwise than revolted by their 
admission. 


The Statesman’s Year-Book for 1893 (thirtieth annual publication. 
London: Macmillan. 1893) presents the usual features of accuracy and 
completeness. Every page which we have examined has been scrupulously 
revised. The map of Africa south of the equator, ‘showing treaties, 
agreements, &c., on which delimitations are based,’ though the colouring 
is unpleasant, will be found very serviceable. 


We rejoice to learn that an influential preliminary meeting held on 
13 June last cordially approved of a proposal which has been carefully 
matured by our naval Plutarch, Professor J. K. Laughton, and Admiral 
Cyprian A. G. Bridge, the Director of the Naval Intelligence Department 
of the Admiralty. A Society is to be formed under the name of 
the Navy Record Society, on the general lines of the Camden Society, 
though with a difference which will be obvious, for the republication of 
those materials of our naval history which have become obsolete by 
neglect or other causes, and for the first publication of those which still 
slumber in neglect in private, and more especially in the public archives. 
With two hundred subscribers of one guinea a year the issue of an annual 
volume, and with three hundred that of two annual volumes, will be 
guaranteed. For ourselves, we gladly follow our contemporary The Army 
and Navy Gazette in commending so excellent a scheme to patriotic 
Englishmen at large, as well as to professed students of our national 
history. It has often been remarked that, considering the unequalled 
importance to the country of the Naval Service, and the unsurpassed 
brilliancy of its achievements, the number of naval families in Great 
Britain is surprisingly small. But our great Captains of the Sea are, 
beyond all comparison, the heroes proper of our entire nation. Failing a 
systematic collection of authentic materials, the records of those heroes’ 
deeds must remain indistinct and blurred, and in many instances incorrect 
and unjust. We trust that many subscribers will send in their names 


to Professor Laughton at his address, Catesby House, Manor Road, 
Barnet. 
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Coox (captain James). Journal of his 
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944. Leipzig: Veit. 12°50 m. 

Pacanetit (A.) La cronologia romana. 
Pp. 171. Milan: Giuseppi. 61. 

Paspates (A. G.) The great palace of 
Constantinople. Transl. by W. Met- 
calfe. Pp. 381, map. Paisley: Gard- 
ner. 7/6. 

Pretuam (H.F.) Outlines of Roman his- 
tory. Pp. 538, maps. London; Per- 
cival. 6/. 

Ragver (A.) Athens politiske udvikling 
i tiden fra Kleisthenes til Aristeides’s 
reform. Pp. 152. Christiania. (3°75 m.) 


Revmiovr (E.) Corpus papyrorum 
Mgypti. Papyrus grecs du Louvre, 
&c. III, 1: Le plaidoyer d’Hypéride 


contre Athénogéne. Paris : 
Leroux. Fol. 

Scmampr (0. E.) Der Briefwechsel des 
M. Tullius Cicero von seinem Prokon- 
sulat in Cilicien bis zu Caesars Ermor- 
dung, nebst einem Neudrucke des xii. 
und xiii. Buches der Briefe an Atticus. 
Pp. 535. Leipzig: Teubner. 12 m. 

Voret (M.) Ueber die Leges Iuliae iudi- 
ciorum privatorum und publicorum. 
Leipzig: Hirzel. 2°60 m. 


Pp. 24. 


IV. ECCLESIASTICAL AND MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


BartHotomew Ancuicus, Medieval lore: 
an epitome of the science, geography, 
&c., of the middle ages, being gleanings 
from the encyclopedia of. Ed. by R. 
Steele, with pref. by W. Morris. Pp. 
140. London: Elliot Stock. 7/6. 

Barumker (C.) Ein Traktat gegen die 
Amalricianer aus dem Anfang des 
dreizehnten Jahrhunderts. Nach der 
Handschrift zu Troyes herausgegeben. 
Pp. 69. Paderborn: Schéningh. 2 m. 

Bercer (E.) Les préparatifs d’une inva- 
sion anglaise et la descente de Henri III 
en Bretagne [1229-1230]. Pp. 44. 
Nogent-le-Rotrou: imp. Daupeley- 
Gouverneur. 

— Saint Louis et Innocent IV: étude 
sur les rapports de la France et du 


Saint-Siége. Pp. 433. Paris: Thorin. 
Sf 


Brapsnaw (the late H.) The early col- 
lection of canons known as the Hiber- 
nensis. Cambridge: University Press. 
2/6. 

Cuiment IV, Les registres de [1265— 
1268]: recueil des bulles de ce pape, 
publiées ou analysées par E. Jordan. I. 
Pp. 112. Paris: Thorin. 4to. 8°40 f. 

Crottwett (C. T.) A literary history of 
early Christianity. 2 vol. London: 
Griffin. 21/. 

Doren (A.) Untersuchungen zur Ge- 
schichte der Kaufmannsgilden des 
Mittelalters: ein Beitrag zur Wirt- 
schafts-, Social-, und Verfassungsge- 
schichte der mittelalterlichen Stadte. 
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(Schmoller’s Staats- und socialwissen- 
schaftliche Forschungen, XII, 2.) Pp. 
291. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot 
4°80 m. 

Drews (P.) Petrus Canisius, der erste 
deutsche Jesuit. (Schriften des Vereins 
fiir Reformationsgeschichte, XXX VIII.) 
Halle: Niemeyer. 1:20 m. 

Foss (R.) Kirchen - reformatorische 
Bestrebungen im neunten Jahrhundert ; 
zur Reformationsgeschichte von Genf. 
Pp. 26. Berlin: Gaertner. 4to. 1m. 

Hearp (J. B.) Alexandrian and Car- 
thaginian theology contrasted: the 
Hulsean lectures [1892-1893]. Pp. 362. 
Edinburgh: Clark. 6/. 

Kurtu (G.) Histoire poétique des Méro- 
vingiens. Pp. 552. Paris: Picard. 
Sf. 

Liver (M.) Das friinkische Grenzsystem 
unter Karl dem Grossen, neu unter- 
sucht und nach den Quellen dargestellt. 
(Gierke’s Untersuchungen zur deut- 
schen Staats- und Rechtsgeschichte, 
XLI.) Breslau: Kocbner. 2°50 m. 

Moéncuemerer (R.) Amalar von Metz; 
sein Leben und seine Schriften: ein 
Beitrag zur theologischen Litteratur- 
geschichte und zur Geschichte der 
lateinischen Liturgie im Mittelalter. 
(Kirchengeschichtliche Studien. I. 
3,4.) Pp. 266: Miinster; Schéningh. 
6°20 m. 

Monvumenta Germaniae historica. Auc- 
tores antiquissimi. XI, 1. Pp. 239, 
plates. Berlin: Weidmann. 4to. 8 m. 

—— Concilia aevi Merovingici. Recen- 
suit F. Maassen. (Legum sectio III. 
Concilia: 1.) Hanover: Hahn. 4to. 
10 m. 

—— Leges Burgundionum, ed. L. R. de 
Salis. (Legum sectio I. Leges na- 
tionum Germanicarum. II,1.) Han- 
over: Hahn. 4to. 6m. 

—— Libelli de lite imperatorum et ponti- 
ficum saeculis XI et XII conscripti. 
II. Pp. 743. Hanover: Hahn. 4to. 
25 m. 

Mvuenter (M.) L’expédition du concile 
de Bile 4 Constantinople pour l’union 
de l’église grecque a l’église latine 
[1437-1438]. Pp.16. Paris: Leroce. 

Nicoas IV, Les registres de: recueil des 
bulles de ce pape, publiées ou analysées 


Vy. HISTORY OF 


Anpersson (T.) Svenska underhandlingar 
med Rysland [1537]. Pp. 54. Stock- 


holm, (3°50 m.) 
Bertet (A.) Charles le Téméraire et 
René de Lorraine. Pp. 220, map. 


Dijon: imp. Darantiére. 

Biearré (général), aide de camp du roi 
Joseph. Mémoires [1725-1813]. Paris: 
Kolb. 12mo. 7.50 f. 

Bovtarp (baron). Mémoires militaires 
sur les guerres de la république et de 


parE. Langlois. VIII. Pp. 969-1128. 
Paris: Thorin. 4to. 12 f. 

Nrievwenuorr (W. van). Leven van den 
H. Ignatius van Loyola. II. Pp. 
612, plate. Amsterdam. 

Prov (M.) Catalogue des monnaies 
francaises de la Bibliotheque nationale ; 
les monnaies mérovingiennes. Pp. cxx, 
634, plates. Paris: Rollin & Feuar- 
dent. 35 f. 

Rocquarn (F.) La cour de Rome et 
l’esprit de réforme avant Luther. I: 
La théocratie; Apogée du pouvoir 
pontifical. Paris: Thorin. 10 f. 

Roster (A.) Cardinal Johannes Do- 
minici, O. P. [1357-1419]: ein Re- 
formatorenbild aus der Zeit des grossen 
Schisma. Pp. 196, portr. Freiburg: 
Herder. 3 m. 

ScuaumKEtt (E.) Der Kultus der heiligen 
Anna am Ausgange des Mittelalters. 
Pp. 92. Freiburg: Mohr. 2m. 

Seeticer (G.) Die Kapitularien der 
Karolinger. Munich: Lindauer. 2 m. 

Seeovra (Joannis de) Historia gestorum 
generalis synodi Basileensis. Ed. E. 
Birk & R. Beer. IL: Liber XVI. 
(Monumenta conciliorum generalium 
seculi XV. Concilium  Basileense. 
Scriptores : III, 2.) Vienna: Tempsky. 
4to. 7°50 m. 

Tarancer (A.) Den angelsaksiske Kirkes 
indflydelse paa den norske. I-III. 
Pp. 459. Christiania: Udgivet af den 
Norske histcriske Forening. (8°25 m.) 

Tuerner (J. A. & A.) Die Einfiihrung 
der erzwungenen Ehelosigkeit bei den 
christlichen Geistlichen und ihre Folgen. 
I. Pp. xlviii, 364. Barmen: Klein, 
4°50 m. 

Tracratus de diversis historiis Romano- 
rum et quibusdam aliis, verfasst in 
Bologna im Jahre 1326; nach einer 
Handschrift in Wolfenbiittel herausge- 
geben von S. Herzstein.. (Varnhagen’s 
Erlanger Beitriige. XIV.) Erlangen: 
Junge. 1°60 m. 

Ursarn IV, Les registres d’ [1261-1264] : 
recueil des bulles de ce pape, publiées 
ou analysées par L. Dorez & J. Guiraud. 
Pp. 112. Paris: Thorin. 4to. 8°40 f. 

Wrnketmanyn (A.) Der Romzug Ruprechts 
von der Pfalz, nebst Quellenbeilagen. 
Pp. 146. Innsbruck: Wagner. 2°80 m. 


MODERN EUROPE 


lempire. Pp. 368. 
illustrée. 7-50 f. 
Cuanoy (H. du). Notes et correspondances 
du baron Redon de Belleville, consul de 
la république frangaise 4 Livourne 


Paris: Libr. 


Génes; Histoire financiére de la & a 
pagne d’Italie [1796-1797]. Pp. 380, 
240. Paris: Techener. 15 f. 
Cuaprat (comte). Mes souvenirs de 
Napoléon. Publiés par son arriére- 
petit-fils le vicomte A. Chaptal. Pp. 
413, portr. Paris: Plon. 7:50 f. 
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Cuartes V.—Lettere di Carlo V a Cle- 
mente VII [1527-1533]. Ed. by E. 
Casanova. Pp. 22. Florence: Pri- 
vately printed by M. Cellini. 

Ciemente (Guillén de), embajador en 
Alemania de los reyes D. Felipe II y 
III. Correspondencia inédita sobre la 
intervenci de Espaiia en los sucesos 
de Polonia y Hungria [1581-1608]. Pp. 
xxxix, 407. Zaragoza: tip. de la 
Derecha. 4to. 

Crercg (J. de). Recueil des traités de la 
France, XIV: [1883-1885]. Pp. 305- 
538. Paris: Pedone-Lauriel. 

Cortmy (P.) L’Angleterre devant ses 
alliés [1793-1814]. Pp. 100. Paris: 
Revue retrospective. 2°50 f. 

Dansk-tTypskE Krig, Den [1864]. Udgivet 
af Generalstaben. III. Pp. 544, maps. 
Copenhagen. (9°75 m.) 

Dovat (C.) L’invasion de la Savoie par 
larmée sarde [1793]; mémoires et do- 
cuments. Pp.202. Saint-Julien: imp. 
Mariot. 

Dvuvernoy (F.) Politique des dues de 
Lorraine envisagée dans leurs rapports 
avec la France et l’Autriche [1477- 
1545]. Pp. 89. Nancy: imp. Berger- 
Levrault. 

France, Recueil des instructions données 
aux ambassadeurs et ministres de, 
depuis les traités de Westphalie, jusqu’a 
la révolution francaise. X: Naples et 
Parme, avec une introd. et des notes 
par J. Reinach. Paris: Alcan. 20 f. 

Ge1zKorLER (Luc), Tyrolien, Mémoires de 
[1550-1620], traduits par E. Fick. La 
nuit de la Saint-Barthélemy ; les univer- 
sités de Bologne, Paris, Déle, et Padoue. 
Paris: Fischbacher. 12mo. 6 f. 

Hatruen (E.) Lettres inédites du roi 
HenrilV 4 M. de Béthune, ambassadeur 
de France & Rome [9 mars-31 juillet 
1602]. Pp. 87. Paris: Champion. 6 f. 

JURIEN DE LA GRAVIERE (feu amiral). Les 
gueux de mer. Pp. 345. Paris: 
Ollendorff. 18mo. 3°50 f. 

La Hueverye (M. de). Ephéméride de 
Vexpédition des Allemands en France 
[1587]. Publiée par le comte Léonel 


de Laubespin. Pp. 560. Paris; Laurens. 
9 f. 

Levy (A.) Napoléon intime. Pp. 656. 
Paris: Plon. 8 f. 

Masse (J.) Histoire de l’annexion de la 
Savoie 4 la France en 1792. II: 
[6 octobre 1792-31 mai 1795]. Pp. 
217. Grenoble: imp. Allier. 

Masstowsk1. Der siebenjihrige Krieg nach 
russischer Darstellung. III: [1759- ° 
1762]. Ubersetzt von A. von Drygalski. 
Berlin : Eisenschmidt. 15 m. 

Mo.trKe’s_ militiirische Werke. III: 
Kriegsgeschichtliche Arbeiten. = 
Geschichte des Krieges gegen Diine- 
mark [1848-1849]. Pp. 437, maps. 
Berlin: Mittler. 11m. 

Morris (W. O’C.) Napoleon. Pp. 433, 
illustr. London: Putnam. 5/. 

Péxisster (L. G.) Les sources milanaises 
de histoire de Louis XII: Trois re- 
gistres de lettres ducales de Louis XII 
aux archives de Milan. Pp. 80. Paris: 
Leroux. 

Preriine (pére). Saxe et Moscou: un 
médecin diplomate ; Laurent Rinhuber 
de Reinufer. Paris: Bouillon. 3 f. 

Russta.—Geheime Documente der rus- 
sischen Orient-Politik [1881-1890], 
nach dem in Sofia erschienenen rus- 
sischen Original herausgegeben von R. 
Leonow. Pp. 247. Berlin: Wilhelmi. 
5 m. 

Sprincer (A.) Der russisch-tiirkische 
Krieg [1877-1878] in Europa. Fiinfte 
Operations-Periode. Pp. 208, 5 maps. 
Vienna: Konegen. 5m. 

Vourr (G.) Carlo V a Lucca nel 1536: 
lettera di N. Montecatini, con note e 
documenti. Pp. 93. Lucca: tip. 
Giusti. 

We (comte). La campagne de 1814, 
d’aprés les documents des archives de 
la guerre 4 Vienne. La cavalerie des 
armées alliées pendant la campagne 
de 1814. Pp. 504. Paris: Baudoin. 
sf 


Wrenr (E.) Napoleon und Bernadotte 


im Herbstfeldzuge 


1813. 
Berlin : Cronbach. 


7:50 m. 


Pp. 496. 


A, FRANCE 


Avtarp (F. A.) Etudes et lecons sur la 
révolution francaise. Paris: Alcan. 
3°50 f. 

—— La société des Jacobins: recueil 
de documents pour Vhistoire du club 
des Jacobins de Paris. IV : [juin 1792- 
janvier 1793]. Pp. 716. Paris: Quan- 
tin. 7.50 f. 

— . Recueil des actes du Comité de 
salut public, avec la correspondance 
officielle des représentants en mission 
et le registre du conseil exécutif provi- 
soire. V: [19 juin 1793-15 aotit 1793]. 
Pp. 605. Paris: Hachette. 12 f. 

Bovcenot (E. 8.) Notices et extraits de 
manuscrits intéressant l'histoire de 
France, conservés & la Bibliothéque 


impériale de Vienne. 
Leroux. 

Bourzon (G.) Inventaire sommaire des 
archives départementales antérieures 4 
1790. Eure: Archives ecclésiastiques. 
Série H. Pp.326. Evreux: imp. Héris- 
sey. 4to. 12f. 

Boursin (E.) & Cuattamen(A.) Diction- 
naire de la révolution francaise; in- 
stitutions hommes, et faits. Pp. 935. 
Paris: Jouvet. 15 f. 

Buisson (F.) Sébastien Castellion, sa 
vie et son ceuvre [1515-1563]: étude 
sur les origines du _ protestantisme 
libéral francais. Pp. 441, 516, Paris: 
Hachette. 20 f. 

Camisanps, Précis historique de la guerre 


Pp. 69. Paris 
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des [1702-1710]. 
Gervais-Bedot. 
Cuarvertat (E.) L’édit de restitution 
de 1629. Pp. 73. Montbrison: imp. 

Brassart. 

Cuerot (H). La premiére jeunesse de 
Louis XIV [1649-1653], d’aprés la cor- 
respondance inédite du pére Charles 
Paulin, son premier confesseur, Pp. 194, 
illustr. Lille: Desclée & de Brouwer. 2 f. 

Cortrev (A.) La mort des rois de France 
depuis Francois I: études médicales 
et historiques. Pp. 385. Paris: Cham- 
pion. 16mo. 5f. 

Dovats (C.) Les fréres précheurs de 
Limoges; textes latins. Pp. 111. 
Toulouse: Privat. 

Dusarat (V.) Statuts synodaux du dio- 
cése de Bayonne de 1533, avec une 
introd. et des notes. Pp. xxx, 70. 
Pau: imp. Dufau. 

Durayarp (C.) Le connétable de Les- 
diguiéres. Pp. 614. Paris : Hachette. 
10 f. 

Durer (T.) Histoire de France [1870- 
1873]. Pp. 431, 357. Paris: Char- 
pentier. 12mo. 7 f. 

Fuacn (J.) Les origines de l’ancienne 
France, dixiéme et onziéme siécles. 
II: les origines communales; la féo- 
dalité et lachevalerie. Pp. 588. Paris : 
Larose & Forcel. 10 f. 

Frangors I, Catalogue des actes de. V: 
[1546-1547]. Supplement: [1515- 
1526]. Pp. 819. Paris: imp. natio- 
nale. 4dto. 10 f. 

Franxxin (A.) La vie privée d’autrefois. 
XII, XIII. Paris: Plon. 12mo. Each 
3°50 f. 

Gautier DE LanoguE (A.de). Le marquis 
de Ruvigny, député général des églises 
réformées auprés du roi, et les protes- 
tants 4 la cour de Louis XIV [1643- 
1685]. Pp. 314. Paris: Plon. 18mo. 
3°50 f. 

Govvenatn (L. de) & Vatuie(P.) Inven- 
taire sommaire des archives commu- 
nales antérieures 4 1790. Ville de 
Dijon. III. Pp. 422. Dijon: imp. 
Carré. 4to. 10f. 

Hanoravux (G.) Histoire du cardinal de 
Richelieu: La jeunesse de Richelieu 
{1585-1614}; La France en 1614. I. 
Paris: Didot. 10 f. 

Lecomte (E.) Le maréchal-duc de Bouf- 
flers et sa famille; la duché-pairie de 
Bouftlers. Pp. 117. Amiens: imp. 
Jeunet. 

Le Coq (F.) Documents authentiques 
pour servir 4 l’histoire de la constitu- 
tion civile du clergé dans le départe- 
mente de la Mayenne. VII. District 
de Villaines, Pp. 228, Laval: Chail- 
land. 3°75 f. 

LespinassE (R. de). Histoire générale de 
Paris. Les métiers et corporations de 
la villede Paris. II (xiv—xviiit siécles). 
Pp. 773, illustr. Paris: Champion. 
4to. 20 f. 

Lex (L.) Eudes, comte de Blois, de 
Tours, de Chartres, de Troycs, ct de 


Pp. 270. Nimes: 


Meaux [995-1037], et Thibaud, son 
frére [995-1004]. Pp. 200. Troyes: 
imp. Dufour-Bouquot. 

Locxroy (E.) Une mission en Vendée 
[1793]. Pp. 351. Paris: Ollendorff. 
12mo. 3°50 f. 

Lor (M.) La marine royale en 1789. 
Pp. 321. Paris: Colin. 18mo. 3°50 f. 

Maveras (G.) Le duc de Lauzun et la 
cour intime de Louis XV. Pp. 469. 
Paris: Plon. ‘ 

Miécuin (E.) Annales du collége royal 
Bourbon d’Aix. II. Pp. 536, plates. 
Marseilles: imp. Evesque. 15 f. 

Movutarve (E.) La réforme en Sain- 
tonge ; les églises réformées de Saujon 
et de la presqu’ile d’Arvert. Pp. 215, 
illustr. Paris: Fischbacher. 4 f. 

Parrait (N.) Le général Marceau: sa 
vie civile et militaire. Pp. 473. Paris: 
C. Lévy. 7°50 f. 

Perey (L.) Le président Hénault et 
Madame du Deffand. Pp. 552. Paris; 
C. Lévy. 7°50 f. 

Perit (E.) Histoire des ducs de Bourgo- 
gne de la race capétienne, avec des 
documents inédits et des piéces justifi- 
catives. IV. Pp. 491. Dijon: imp. 
Darantiére. 10 f. 

Prat (E.) Cartulaire de l’abbaye royale 
du Lieu-Notre-Dame-lez-Romorantin 
(ordre de Citeaux). Pp. 209. Romo- 
rantin: Sandachar. 6 f. 

Pontikcoutant (de). Souvenirs histo- 
riques et parlementaires, extraits de 
ses papiers et de sa correspondance 
[1764-1848]. III. Supplément. Pp. 
xxviii. Paris: imp. Maulde. 3 f. 

Porte (abbé). L’abbaye du Bec et ses 
écoles [1045-1790]. Pp. 114. Evreux: 
imp. Odieuvre. 

Port (C.) La légende de Cathelineau 
{mars-juillet 1793], avec nombreux 
documents. Paris: Alcan. 5 f. 

Rayevr (I. A.) Mirabeau: sa vie et ses 
ceuvres. Pp. 270. Moulins: imp. 
Charmeil. 18mo. 2°50 f. 

Samnt-Smion. Ecrits inédits. VIII: 
publié par le vicomte Menjot d’Elbenne. 
lV. Pp. 724. Paris: Hachette. 7°50 f. 

Sautcy (F. de). Recueil de documents 
relatifs 4 l’histoire des monnaies frap- 
pées par les rois de France depuis 
Philippe II jusqu’A Francois 1°. I. 
Pp. 401. Caen: imp. Delesques. 4to. 

Sourmau (M.) Louis XVI et la révolu- 
tion. Paris: Librairies-imprimeries 
réunies. 4 f. 

Taxon (L.) Histoire des tribunaux de 
l'inquisition en France. Paris: Larose 
& Forcel. 12 f. 

TocquEviLLE (comte de). 
d’Alexis de Tocqueville. 
Paris: C. Levy. 7:50 f. 

Tremautt (M. de). Cartulaire de Mar- 
moutier pour le Vendémois. Pp. xxxii, 
509. Paris: Picard. 10 f. 

Turtey (A.) Histoire générale de Paris. 
Registre des délibérations du bureau 
de !a ville de Paris. V: [1558-1567]. 
Ip. lv, 754. Paris: Champion. 4to. 3uf. 


Souvenirs 
Pp. 436. 
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B. GERMANY AND AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


Ausert (F. R.) Die Geschichte der 
Predigt in Deutschland bis Luther. II. 
Pp. 192.  Giitersloh: Bertelsmann. 
2°80 m. 

Baven, Politische Correspondenz Karl 
Friedrichs von [1783-1806]. Bear- 
beitet von B. Erdmannsdérffer und K. 
Obser. III; [1797-1801]. Bearbeitet 
von K. Obser. Pp. Ixi, 440. Heidel- 
berg: Winter. 16m. 

Barce (H.) Die Verhandlungen zu Linz 
und Passau und der Vertrag von Passau 
[1552]. Pp. 161. Stralsund: Meinke. 
2°50 m 


Bismarck (Fiirst). Politische Reden. 
Historisch-kritische Gesammtausgabe, 
besorgt von H. Kohl. IV: [1868-1870]. 
Pp. 458. Stuttgart: Cotta. 8 m. 

Braun (S.) Naumburger Annalen [799- 
1613). Herausgegeben von Koéster. 
Naumburg: Sieling. 3°50 m. 

Cotocne.—K@lner Schreinsurkunden des 
zwolften Jahrhunderts; Quellen zur 
Rechts- und Wirthschaftsgeschichte der 
Stadt Kéln: herausgegeben von R. 
Hoeniger. (Publikationen der Gesell- 
schaft fiir rheinische Geschichtskunde. 
I.) II, 1. Pp. 323. Bonn: Weber. 
4to. 17°50. 

Encet (B.) & Hanster (R. von). Danzigs 
mittelalterliche Grabsteine. (Abhand- 
lungen zur Landeskunde der Provinz 
Westpreussen. IV.) Danzig: Bertling. 
6 


m. 

Gostar.—Urkundenbuch der Stadt Goslar 
und der in und bei Goslar belegenen 
geistlichen Stiftungen. Bearbeitet von 
G. Bode. I; [922-1250]. (Geschichts- 
quellen der Provinz Sachsen und an- 
grenzender ‘Gebiete. XXIX.) Pp. 681, 
plates. Halle: Hendel. 16 m. 

Greirswatp.— Aeltere Universitiits-Ma- 
trikel. II: Universitat Greifswald. I: 
[1456-1645]. (Publicationen aus den 
kéniglich preussischen Staatsarchiven. 
LIL.) Pp. 635. Leipzig: Hirzel. 20 m. 

Gueuta (E.) Leopold von Rankes Leben 
und Werke. Pp. 424. Leipzig: 
Grunow. 4°50 m. 

Hansiscue Gesandtschaft, Eine, an den 
kaiserlichen Hof zu Prag [1628]; Bericht 
des braunschweigischen Syndicus H. 
Baumgart, herausgegeben von H. 
Mack. Wolfenbiittel : Zwissler. 
2°80 m. 

Hessiscnes Urkundenbuch. 2. Abth. 
Urkundenbuch zur Geschichte der 
Herren von Hanau und der ehemaligen 
Provinz Hanau, von H. Reimer. II: 
1301-1349.  (Publicationen aus den 
kéniglich preussischen Staatsarchiven. 
LI.) Pp. 870, plate. Leipzig: Hirzel. 
18 m. 

Hirscu (A.) Geschichte der medicini- 
schen Wissenschaften in Deutschland. 
(Geschichte der Wissenschaften in 
Deutschland. Neuere Zeit. XXII.) 
Munich: Oldenbourg. 9°50 m. 


Inoicn (M.) Die Schlacht bei Zorndorf 
am 25, August 1758. Pp. 156, maps. 
Berlin: Speyer & Peters. 3°50 m. 

Kret.—Das ilteste Kieler Rentebuch 
[1300-1487], bearbeitet von C. Reuter. 
Pp. exii, 423, map. Kiel; Eckardt. 
9 m. 

Kuemscummpt (A.) Geschichte des 
Kénigreichs Westfalen. (Geschichte der 
europiischen Staaten. LIV, 1.) Gotha: 
Perthes. 12m. 

LexuMann (M.) Preussen und die katho- 
lische Kirche seit 1640, nach den Acten 
des geheimen Staatsarchives. VI: 
[1786-1792]. (Publicationen aus den 


kéniglich preussischen Staatsarchiven. 
LIII.) 
16 


Pp. 594. 


m. 

Linpyer (T.) Deutsche Geschichte 
unter den Habsburgern und Luxem- 
burgern [1273-1437]. IL: Von Karl IV 
bis zu Sigmund; die allgemeinen 
Zustinde. Pp. 429, map. Stuttgart: 
Cotta. 6m. 

Lotz (W.) Die drei Flugschriften iiber 
den Miinzstreit der siichsischen Alber- 
tiner und Ernestiner um 1530, in 
Uebersetzung herausgegeben und 
erliutert von. Leipzig: Duncker & 
Humblot. 2m. 

Lupewie (G.) Die Politik Niirnbergs im 
Zeitalter der Reformation [1520-1534]. 
Pp. 156. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht. 8°50 m. 

Monvumenta Germaniae historica. Scrip- 
tores qui vernacula lingua usi sunt. 
V,2. Pp. exxv, 722-1439. Hanover: 
Hahn. 4to. 28 m. 

Mitten (W.) Johann Leopold von 
Hay : ein biographischer Beitrag zur 
Geschichte der Josefinischen Kirchen- 
politik. Pp. 92, portr. Vienna: 
Graeser. 2m. 

Neumann (F. J.) Beitriige zur Geschichte 
der Bevélkerung in Deutschland seit 
dem Anfange dieses Jahrhunderts, 
herausgegeben von. IV. Pp. 225. 
Tiibingen: Laupp. 8m. 

Reitzenstein (K., Freiherr von). Der 
Feldzug des Jahres 1622 am Oberrhein 
und in Westfalen bis zur Schlacht von 
Wimpfen. II. Munich: Zipperer. 
3°20 m. 

Rrexer (K.) Die rechtliche Stellung der 
evangelischen Kirche Deutschlands in 
ihrer geschichtlichen Entwickelung 
bis zur Gegenwart. Pp. 488. Leipzig: 
Hirschfeld. 10 m. 

Srrock (W.) Die Schlacht bei Nérd- 
lingen [1634]. Pp. 106, maps. Stral- 
sund: Regierungs-Buchdruckerei. 3 m. 

Traut (H.) Kurfiirst Joachim II von 
Brandenburg und der Tiirkenfeldzug 
vom Jahre 1542. Pp. 157, map. 
Gummersbach: Luyken. 3°75 m. 

Voz (B.) Grossherzog Friedrich Franz 
II von Mecklenburg-Schwerin. Pp. 302, 
plates. Wismar: Hinstorff. 4m. 


Leipzig: Hirzel. 
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Werzet (E.) Das Zollrecht der deutschen 
Kénige von den iiltesten Zeiten bis zur 
goldenen Bulle. (Gierke’s Untersuchun- 


gen zur deutschen Staat- und Rechts 
geschichte. XLIII.) Pp. 144. Breslau: 
Koebner. 4°80 m. 


C. GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Atrens in England, Letters of denization 
and aets of naturalisation for, [1509- 
1603]. Ed. by W. Page. (Publications 
of the Huguenot Society of London. 
VII.) Pp. lv, 258. Lymington: 
Printed for the Society. 4to. 

Asuury (W. J.) An introduction to Eng- 
lish economic history and theory. II: 
The end of the middle ages. Pp. 501. 
London: Longmans. 10/6. 

Barrett (C. R. B.) The Trinity House 
of Deptford Strond. Pp. 159, illustr. 
London: Lawrence & Bullen. 12/6. 

Brocraruy, Dictionary of National. Ed. 
by S. Lee. XXXV: MacCarwell— 
Maltby. Pp. 447. London: Smith, 
Elder, & Co. 15/. 

Brown (P. Hume). Scotland before 
1700, from contemporary documents. 
Pp. 366. Edinburgh: Douglas. 14/. 

Busnetyt (W. D.) Harrow octocentenary 
tracts. I: Early charters, with notes. 
Pp. 27. Cambridge: Macmillan. 1). 

Cuartes I, Calendar of state papers, 
domestic series, of the reign of, (1648- 
1649]. Ed. by W. D. Hamilton. Pp. 
507. London; H.M. Stationery Office, 
15/. 

Conins (J. C.) Jonathan Swift, a bio- 
graphical and critical study. London: 
Chatto & Windus. 8/. 

Dusiin.—Registers of the French con- 
formed churches of St. Patrick and St. 
Mary, Dublin. Ed. by J. J. D. La 
Touche. (Publications of the Huguenot 
Society of London. VII.) Pp. 312. 
Dublin: Thom. 4to. 

Frost (J.) The history and topography 
of the county of Clare. Dublin: Sealy. 
ll 1/. 

GLxNNE (the late sir Stephen R.) Notes 
on the churches of Lancashire, ed. by 
J. A. Atkinson. Pp. 127. Manchester: 
Printed for the Chetham Society. 4to. 

Gorpon (sir A.) The earl of Aberdeen. 
Pp. 352. London: Low. 3/6. 

Hurcutson (M.) The reformed presby- 
terian church of Scotland [1680-1876]. 
Pp. 450. Paisley: Parlane. 5/. 

LancasntreE & Cheshire wills and inven- 
tories [1572-1696], now preserved at 
Chester, with an appendix of Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire wills and inven- 
tories proved at York or Richmond 
[1542 1649], ed. by J. P. Earwaker. 

Pp. 252. Manchester: Printed for the 
Chetham Society. 4to. 

Lock (W.) John Keble: a biography. 
Pp. 242, portr. London: Methuen. 5/. 

Lucxock (H. M.) The church in Scotland. 
Pp. 384. maps. London; Gardner, 
Darton, & Co. 6). 

Martin (A. P.) Life and letters of Robert 
Lowe, viscount Sherbrooke. 2 vol. 
Portr. London: Longmans. 36/. 


Norman (P.) London signs and inserip- 
tions. With introd. by H. B. Wheatley. 
Pp. 237, illustr. London: Stock. 

O’Cuery (L.) The life of Hugh Roe 
O’Donnell [1586-1602]. With introd. 

4to. 


by D. Murphy. Dublin; Sealy. 
1l 


Parent rolls, Calendar of the, preserved 
in the Public Record Office. Edward I: 
[1281-1292]. Pp. 706. London: H.M. 
Stationery Office. 15/. 

Payye (J. O.) St. Paul’s cathedral in the 
time of Edward VI; being a short 
account of its treasures, from a docu- 
ment in the Public Record Office. Pp. 
xxix, 30. London: Burns & Oates. 2/6. 

Perrys (Samuel). Diary, with lord Bray- 
brooke’s notes; ed. with additions by 
H. B. Wheatley. I. Pp. Ixvii, 367, 
portr. London: Bell. 10/6. 

Privy council of England, Acts of the. 
New series. VI: [1556-1558]. Ed. by 
J. R. Dasent. Pp. 504. London: H.M. 
Stationery Office. 10/. 

Rozinson (E. F.) The early history of 
coffee houses in England, with a biblio- 
graphy. Pp. 240, illustr. London: 
Paul, Triibner, & Co. 6). 

Rosrxson (J. R.) Memoir of James 
Brydges, paymaster-general to the 
forces abroad [1705-1711], afterwards 
the first duke of Chandos. Pp. 240, 
illustr. London: Low. 12/6. 

Ross oy Buapenspure (major). The 
marquess of Hastings. Pp. 226, portr. 
and map. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
2/6. 

Sauispury (marquis of), Calendar of the 
manuscripts of the. IV. (Historical 
Manuscripts Commission.) London: 
H.M. Stationery Office. 2/11. 

Sextzy abbey, The coucher book of; ed. 
by J. T. Fowler, with an architectural 
description of the church by C. C. 
Hodges. II. (Yorkshire Archeological 
and Topographical Association. Re- 
cord Series. XIII.) Pp. lviii, 434. 
Printed for the Society. 

Waker (colonel the rev. George). The 
siege of Londonderry [1689], as set 
forth in the literary remains of. 
with notes, by P. Dwyer. 
London: Stock. 4to. 16/. 

Wattace (W.) Life of St. Edmund of 
Canterbury, from original sources. Pp. 
670. London: Paul, Triibner, & Co. 
15). 

WisHart (bishop George). 
Montrose; the memoirs of James, 
marquis of Montrose [1639-1650]. 
Transl. with introd. and notes, and the 
original Latin (part II now first pub- 
lished), by A. D. Murdoch & H. F. M. 
Simpson. Portr. and maps. London : 
Longmans. 4to. 36/, 


Pp. 256. 


The deeds of 
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D. ITALY 


Benappuci (G.) Della signoria di Fran- 
cesco Sforza nella Marca e peculiar- 
mente in Tolentino [1433-1447]. Pp. 
$98, cxv. Tolentino: Filelfo. 6 

Distiect (Vespasiano da). Vite di uomini 
illustri del secolo XV. Rivedute sui 
manoscritti da L. Frati. Il. Pp. 339. 
Bologna: Romagnoli Dall’ Acqua. 8 1. 

Brown (Horatio F.) Venice: an histori- 
cal sketch of the republic. Pp. 456, 
maps. London: Percival. 16). 

Forcetta (V). Iscrizioni delle chiese e 
degli altri edifici di Milano dal secolo 
VIII ai giorni nostri, raccolteda. XII: 
Indici. Pp. 200. Milan: Prato. 151. 

Gnour (D.) Le cacce di Leon X. Pp. 
60. Rome: tip. della Camera dei 
Deputati. 

GrorTaneLu (L.) Alfonso Piccolomini : 
storia del secolo XVI. Pp. 179. Flo- 
rence: tip. Cellini. 

Nataut (F.) Lo stato libero di Cospaia 
nell’ alta valle del Tevere [1440-1826]. 
Pp. 176. Umbertide: tip. Tiberino. 


E. OTHER 


Aux (0.) Carl XIV Johan och rikets 
stiinder 1840-1841. Pp. cxlvi, 271. 
Stockholm. 8 m. 

Barrop (F.) Danmarks Historie [1536- 
1670]. IV. Copenhagen. (6.50 m.) 
Brernensium, Fontes rerum. Bern’s Ge- 
schichtsquellen. VII, 4: [1334-1353], 
mit Register. Pp. 722, 68. Bern: 

Schmid, Francke, & Co. 

—— Chronologisches Verzeichniss der 
Urkunden fiir die Biinde I-VII. Pp. 360. 
Bern: Schmid, Francke, & Co. 12 fr. 

Bonemimaz et Moraviae, Regesta diplo- 
matica nec non epistolaria. IV: [1333- 
1346], opera J. Emler. VI. Prague: 
Valetka. 4to. 5m. 

Bonstetren (A. von). Briefe und ausge- 
wahlte Schriften, herausgegeben von 
A. Biichi. (Quellen zur Schweizer 
Geschichte. XIII.) Basel: Geering. 
Pp. 288. 

Bresxtav. — Politische | Correspondenz 
Breslaus im Zeitalter des Kénigs Mat- 
thias Corvinus. I: [1469-1479]. Heraus- 
gegeben von B. Kronthal und H. Wendt. 
(Scriptores rerum Silesiacarum. XIII.) 
Breslau: Max. 4to. 7m. 

Biprncer (M.) Mittheilungen aus spa- 
nischer Geschichte des sechzehnten 
und siebzehnten Jahrhunderts. Pp. 
24, plate. Vienna: Tempsky. 1m. 

Cracow.—Acta rectoralia almae universi- 
tatis studii Cracoviensis inde ab anno 
1469. Ed. W. Wislocki. I, 1. Pp. 
160. Cracow: Buchhandlung der pol- 
nischen Verlags-Gesellschaft. 3 m. 

Dauron (H.) Zur Geschichte der evange- 
lischen Kirche in Russland. I. Bi- 
schof Ritschls Mitarbeit an dem Gesetz 
fiir die lutherische Kirche in Russland. 


OrroLeNcHI (G.) Appunti e documenti 
sulla riforma militare di Emanuele 
Filiberto. Pp. 117. Casale: tip. 
Casalese. 21. 

Overmann (A.) Die Besitzungen der 
Grossgrifin Mathilde von Tuscien, 
nebst Regesten ihrer Urkunden. Pp. 
87. Berlin: Mayer & Miiller. 2 m. 

Perrens (F.T.) La civilisation florentine 
du treiziéme au seiziéme siécle. Pp. 
255. Paris: May & Motteroz, 
4 fr. 

Porzio (C.) La congiura dei baroni del 
regno di Napoli contro il re Ferdinando 
I. Pp. 165. Verona: Tedeschi. 16mo. 
44. 

Ricasoxrt (B.) Lettere e documenti, 
pubblicati per cura di M. Tabarrini e 
A. Gotti. VIII. Florence; Le Mon- 
nier, 

Tetesca (A.) Documento inedito sopra 
i fatti politici di Avigliano durante la 
repubblica partenopea [1799]. Pp. 70. 
Potenza: tip. Pomarici. 


COUNTRIES 


IL: Hugenotten in Russland. Pp. 71. 
Leipzig : Duncker & Humblot. 1°40 m. 

JIMENEZ DE Rapa (arzobispo don Rod- 
rigo). Crénica de Espaiia, tradujola 
en castellano y la continuéd hasta su 
tiempo D. Gonzalo de la Hinojosa, 
obispo de Burgos, y despues un andni- 
mo hasta el afio de 1451. (Coleccién 
de documentos inéditos para la historia 
de Espaia. CV.) Pp. 509. Madrid: 
Murillo. 4to. 13 pes. 

Morets (José de). Anales del reino de 
Navarra. XII. Pp. 122-229. Tolosa: 
Lopez. 4to. 6 pes. 

Orcusii (W.) Quellenbuch zur Schwei- 
zergeschichte. Neue Folge. Pp. 566. 
Ziirich: Schulthess. 

OXENSTIERNAS (rikskansleren Axel) 
skrifter och brefvexling. Senare af- 
delningen band V; Jakob de la Gardies 
bref [1611-1650]. Pp. 640. Stock- 
holm: Norstedt. 8 kr. 

Parets (Miguel). De los muchos sucesos 
dignos de memoria que han ocurrido 
en Barcelona y otros lugares de Cata- 
luiia [1626-1660]. V: [Noviembre 
1641-Junio 1652]. (Memorial histérico 
espaiiol. XXIV.) Pp. 488. Madrid: 
Murillo. 4to. 4°50 pes. 

Perrentr (T. J.) Anteckningar om 
svenska och finska fanor och standar 
under konungarna Karl X Gustav och 
Karl XI, intill 1686. Pp. 164, 34. 
Stockholm. 7:50 m. 

Pisant (P.) La Dalmatie de 1797 4 1815: 
épisode des conquétes Napoléoniennes. 
Pp. xxxi, 490, plates. Paris. 

Posen, Stadtbuch von. I. Ed. by A. 
Warschauer. Posen: Jolowicz. 12 m. 

Rycxen (A. de). Les communes de la 
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province de Liége: notices historiques. 
Pp. 664. Liége: Demarteau. 16mo. 4f. 

Sacarminaca (F. de). El gobierno y 
régimen foral del sefiorio de Viscaya 
desde el reinado de Felipe II hasta la 
mayor edad de Isabel If. VIII. Pp. 
697. Madrid: Murillo. 4to. 12 pes. 

Scurrrmacuer (F. W.) Geschichte von 
Spanien. VI. (Geschichte der euro- 
paischen Staaten. LIV, 2). Pp. 733. 
Gotha: Perthes. 16 m. 

Swepen.—Handlingar rérande Sveriges 
historia. Tredja serien. VII: [1637- 
1639]. Pp.161. Lund. 7m. 

—— Sveriges ridderskaps och adels 
riksdags-protokoll. X: [1668]. Ed. 
by S. Bergh. Pp. 615. Stockholm : 
11°50 m. 

Tiveman (J.) Studién en schetsen op 
het gebied van de geschiedenis en de 
letterkunde van Nederland. Pp. 308. 
The Hague: Langenhuysen, 1°75 fl. 


VI. AMERICAN AND 


Anprews (W. L.) The Bradford map: 
the city of New York at the time of 
the granting of the Montgomerie 
charter. Pp. 114, illustr. New York: 
Francis. (150/.) 

Axton (M.) Antropologia de los pueblos 
de América, anteriores a! descubri- 
miento. Pp. 47. Madrid: Rivade- 
neyra. 4to. 

Cotoms1a, Constitution of the republic 
of. With an historical introduction. 
Transl. by B. Moses. Pp. 70. Phila- 
delphia: American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science, (2/6.) 

Cotumbus (Christopher). Letter on the 
discovery of America: facsimile with 
translation, and reprint of the oldest 
four editions. Pp. 61. New York: 
Printed by order of the trustees of 
the Lennox Library. (2/6.) 

Hopper (E.) The history of South Aus- 
tralia. 2 vol. Maps. London: Low. 
24/. 

Kravsuar (A). Dazieje Krzysztofa z Ar- 
ciszewa Arciszewskiego, Admirata i 
wodza Hollendrow w Brazylii, star- 


Urrecut.—Bullarium Trajectense. Ro- 
manorum pontificum diplomata quot- 
quot olim usque ad Urbanum papam 
VI [1378] in veterem episcopatum Tra- 
jectensem desctinata reperiuntur. Col- 
legit et edidit G. Brom. II, 1. Pp. 
1-120. The Hague: Nijhoff. 4to. 

Wassiutcuixow (A.) Les Razoumowski. 
I: Les comtes Alexei et Kirill Razou- 
mowski. Edition francaise par A. 
Briickner. Pp. 310, portraits. Halle: 
Tausch & Grosse. 30m. 

Wavters (A.) Table chronologique des 
chartes et diplémes imprimés con- 
cernant V’histoire de Belgique. VIII: 
[1301-1320]. Pp. 929. Brussels: 
Hayez. 4to. 15f. 

ZasAtBuru (F. de) & Sancno Raydn (J.) 
Nueva coleccién de documentos inéditos 
para la historia de Espaiia y de sus 
Indias. I. Pp. 385, Madrid: Her- 
nandez. 4to. 


COLONIAL HISTORY 


szego nad armada koronna zg Wtady- 
stawa IV i Jana Kazimierza [1592- 
1656]. 2vol. Pp. 388, 401, portr. and 
maps. Warsaw. (12 m.) 

Leon Pryeto (A. de). Tablas cronolégi- 
cas de los reales consejos supremosy 
de la camara de las Indias Occidentales. 
Pp. 55. Madrid: Murillo. 

Mrrre (B). The emancipation of South 
America: condensed transl. by W. 
Pilling of the History of San Martin. 
Pp. 512, maps. London: Chapman & 
Hall. 12/. 

Morse (J. T.) Life of Abraham Lincoln, 
2vol. Portr.and map. Boston. 

New Hampsutre, Early state papers of 
[1784-1787]. Ed. by A. S. Batchellor. 
XX. Pp. 930. Manchester, New 
Hampshire: Clarke. 4to. 

Prerce (E. L.) Memoir and letters of 
Charles Sumner. III, IV: [1845-1874]. 
Portr. London: Low. 36/. 

Witson (W.) Division and _ reun‘on 
[1829-1889]. (Epochs of American His- 
tory.) Pp. 326, 5 maps. London: 
Longmans. 3/6. 





Contents of Periodical Pubhcations 


I. FRANCE 


Annales de l'Ecole Libre des Sciences 
Politiques, viii. 2. April—E. Bourmy: 
Hippolyte Taine [a memorial article]. 
—C. Borezaup: The establishment 
and the revision of the constitution in 
the United States of America [a portion 
of a forthcoming work on this subject]. 

D. Zorta: Variations in the rent 
and price of land in France during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des Chartes, liv. 
1, 2. January-April--E. Brnrcer: 
Henry II1’s invasion of Brittany (1230; 
a detailed account of his preparations 
and a narrative of the expedition, 
largely based on materials in the public 
record office].——L. H. Lananpe: His- 
torical data from the Roman ceremonial 
ofGiacomo Caetani Stefaneschi [print- 
ing the list of perquisites on the conse- 
cration of prelates ; the account of the 
canonisation of St. Thomas of Cante- 
lupe, bishop of Hereford, 1320, and of 
St. Peter Celestine (Celestine V), 1313; 
the ceremonial for the coronation of 
the king of France, and for that of 
Charles II of Sicily, 1289].——C. pr 
Granpmatson: The resulis of the exca- 
vations at St. Martin’s at Tours, made 
in 1886 [showing the earliest portion 
to date from the tenth century]._—G. 
DemantE: The formula, ‘Car tel est 
notre plaisir’ [agreeing with L. de Mas 
Latrie that ‘bon plaisir’ is ga late 
phrase, but arguing against him that 
the change was made with the view of 
softening the expression of command]. 
——A. Moret-Fatio: The chronicle of 
San Juan de la Pefia [describing a 
manuscript of the Aragonese chronicle 
now at Paris (Bibl. Nat., Nouv. Acq. 
Lat. 1684), formerly used by Zurita and 
Blancas). —-A. Lerranc: The origin 
of the Ecole des Chartes [an extract 
from the writer’s ‘ Histoire du Collége 
de France,’ describing a scheme for the 
foundation of a school of history and 
geography under the first empire].—— 
J. LemornE prints an order of John V 
duke of Brittany [1426] in favour of 
Robert Blondel and Robert Regnault 
[who had written in Latin and transla- 


ted into French ‘ une certaine et belle 
epistole’].—A. Isnarp: Achille Le 
Vavasseur [¢ 10 Jan. 1893). 


La Révolution Francaise, xxiv. 2. Fe- 


bruary—C. Port: Cathelineau [show- 
ing that Cathelineau was never elected 
general in chief of the Vendean army, 
and that his importance is exaggera- 
ted]._—-F. A. Autarp: Danton in the 
district of the Cordeliers and in the 
commune of Paris [showing that Dan- 
ton first became president of the Cor- 
deliers in October 1789, and did not 
sit in the provisional commune till 23 
Jan. 1790; and describing his quarrel 
with the Chatelet in March 1790, and 
with the commune in November 1789]. 
——A. Lops prints a letter of Jean- 
bon Saint-André [18 June 1793, con- 
taining reflexions on the conduct of 
the Gironde after May 31). ——A. 
Brette prints a contemporary narra- 
tive of the events of 16 May--15 July 
1789 [written by a secret agent at Paris 
or Versailles probably for one of the 
ministers who was dismissed after the 
fall of the Bastille].——3. March—C. 
L. Cuasstn: La Vendée patriote [de- 
scribing general Boulard’s campaign 
with the army of Sables, 8-22 April 
1793], with several new documents.—— 
F. A. Avtarp: Danton at the club 
of the Cordeliers and in the depart- 
ment of Paris [April 1790-May 1791; 
showing that Danton resigned his post 
as commander of the battalion of the 
Cordeliers in November 1790, and could 
not have led it on 10 August]._—J. 
VieureR: Masséna and the return from 
Elba [on the whole favourable to Mas- 
séna].__—T. Lemas: The mission of 
Cherrier and Laurenceot in the Cher 
[1794].——4. April—T. Lemas: The 
mission of Cherrier and Laurenceot, 
concluded._—F, A. Aunarp: Danton 
in 1791 and 1792 [showing that Danton 
was not the founder of the republican 
party, or the leader of the extremists 
in 1791|.——J. Frammermont: An- 
other text falsified by M. de Bacourt 
{a despatch addressed to the cabinet of 
Vienna by the count de Mercy-Argenteau 
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in the ‘Correspondance de Mirabeau 
et La Marck,’ iii. 347, shown to be 
altered by comparison with the original 
in the Imperial Archives of Vienna). 
——F. Tuenanrp : Alquier and the mas- 
sacres of Versailles [arguing that 
Alquier’s interview with Danton is ficti- 
tious]——=5. May—F. A. Avtarp: 
Danton and the revolution of 10 August 
1792. —— E. Cwaravay: General 
Dumesny [who commanded a column 
at Neerwinden and assisted Hoche to 
disarm the Chouans}.——L. Levy: 
Jeanbon Saint-André, from docu- 
ments found at Montauban. —— E. 
Draivit: A national agent at Alencon 
(during the Terror]. Letters of Noel 
to Danton [May 1793-January 1794; 
when Noel was ambassador at Venice, 
and gave information as to the attitude 
of Switzerland in 1792]. 

Revue Critique d’Histoire et de Littéra- 
ture, 1893, 13. 27 March—H. Prrenne: 
Hegel’s ‘ Stiéidte und Gilden der ger- 
manischen Vilker’=—=14. 3 April 
—E. v’E1cutuan: Dickinson’s ‘ Revo- 
lution and reaction in modern France.’ 
=—=19. 8 May—G. Masrrro: Petrie’s 
* Medum.’=——20. 15 May—G. Mas- 
PERO: Naville’s ‘ Bubastis.’——=22, 
29 May—G. Maspero: The Tell el- 
Amarna tablets {on the editions by 
Bezold and Budge).——23. 5 June— 
J. Hanivy: The Hittites [dealing with 
recent literature on the subject]. ——T. 
vE L.: Port's ‘ Légende de Cathelineau.’ 
—=—=24. 12 June—T. Retnacu: Babe- 
lon’s ‘ Catalogue des monnaies grecques 
de la Bibliothéque Nationale,’ ii—= 
25. 17 June--R. Duvau: Hallier on 
the Edessene chronicle. 

Revue des Etudes Juives, No. 50. Ocio- 
ber.—A. Levi: Notes on the history of 
the Jews in Saxony. 

Revue Historique, li. 2. March—X. 
Mossmann: The French in Alsace 
after the peace of Westphalia, second 
article [based chiefly on documents in 
the Colmar archives and relating to 
the position of the towns of Hagenau]. 
——F. T. Perrens: A passage in the 
history of Port-Royal [dealing with a 
mémoire addressed by Sébastien Zamet, 
bishop of Langres, to cardinal Riche- 
lieu, and recently discovered in manu- 
script], first article[on Zamet, Angélique 
Arnauld abbess of Port Royal, and the 
abbé de Saint-Cyran].—-The late A. 
Desciozeaux: Critical remarks on the 
‘ Economies Royales.’ I: Maximilien 
de Béthune, baron de Rosny. II: The 
year 1576. ——Baron A. pu Cassz prints 


Il. GERMANY 


Archiv fir Literatur- und Kirchen- 
geschichte des Mittelalters (Freiburg), 
vii. 1, 2.—F. Eurze prints new materials 
for the history of Peter of Luna (Bene- 


the journal, including correspondence, 
of queen Catherine of Wiirttemberg, 
continued [6-16 July 1818).——=lii. 1. 
May—F. T. Prrrens: Port-Royal, 
concluded._—_-A. DesciozEaux: Criti- 
cal notes on the ‘Economies Royales. 
III: The fighting near Arques [1589] ; 
the battle of Ivry [1590].——P. Dv- 
puicH: A criminal trial in the seven- 
teenth century [concerning the abduction 
of Mademoiselle Charlotte de Calviére 
from the convent of Ursulines at Mont- 
pellier, in 1658]._—VaucHELET: Gen- 
eral Gobert, continued from vol. 1. 2, and 
concluded. ——Baron A. pu CassE con- 
tinues the journal, &c., of queen Cathe- 
rine of Wiirttemberg [printing letters, 
one (undated) to tsar Alexander of high 
autobiographical value], concluded. 

G. Monop: Hippolyte Taine [ft 5 
March}. 


Revue des Questions Historiques, liii. 2. 


April.—P. Virrex: The influence of 
Egypt on ancient religious beliefs.-—— 
The late 8. Luce: Bertrand du Gues- 
clin in Normandy; the siege and 
capture of Valognes [1364].——M. pr 
tA Rocueterte: Marie-Antoinette and 
the emperor Joseph’s II dispute with 
Holland (concerning the opening of the 
Scheld, 1784-1785]. ——L. Scrour: The 
bankruptcies of the directory. R. 
LaMBELIN: New documents on the his- 
tory of Mary queen of Scots [from the 
calendared Belvoir papers).—— P. 
Fasre and P. Batirron dispute con- 
cerning the supposed bulls of Calixtus 
IT [1121-1122; the genuineness was 
contested by the latter in vol. li. 1 of 
the ‘ Revue ’]. 


Société de l’Histoire du Protestantisme 


Frangais. Bulletin historique et litté- 
raire, xlii. 2, 3. February—~March— 
N. Wess prints documents relating to 
the protestants at Caen in 1690,——C. 
Reap: Dr. Jean de Rostagny and his 
squibs against the protestants [1685], 
two articles—A. Dupin be Sarnt- 
AnvrE: Extinct protestant churches 
in Touraine; Chinon and L’Ile Bou- 
chard. N. Weiss prints reports con- 
cerning the protestants imprisoned at 
Paris [1695-1710] .——-April—A. Lops: 
Rabaut-Pomier [1744-1820] in con- 
nexion with the discovery of vaccina- 
tion, his position in the Convention, 
and his exile in 1816.——C. Pascau 
prints two letters of Ruvigny [1666, 
1668].——C. L. Frossarp prints ez- 
tracts illustrating the treatment of the 
protestants at Saint-Antonin (1683, 
1685-1688]. 


AND AUSTRIA 


dict XIII), continued [thirty-one docu- 
ments ranging from 1397 to February 
1405] and the chronicle of Garoscus de 
Ulmoisca Veterit and Bertrand Boysset 
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(1365-1415. This chronicle, hitherto 
known only by extracts and an unsatis- 
factory edition, is here published from 
Boysset’s autograph manuscript and 
enriched with notes (e.g. the itineraries 
of Urban V and Gregory XI from 
Avignon to Rome, printed from the 
accounts of the papal chamber). 
Father Ehrle considers the chronicle to 
be the work of two writers; two narra- 
tives of the Roman journeys of Urban 
V and Gregory XI and an account of the 
election of Urban VI, all in Latin, being 
by Garoscus, and the rest of the work, 
almost wholly in Provencal, being by 
his editor Bertrand Boysset]. 
Bayerische Akademie der Wissenschaften 
(Munich), 1892, 4.—K. von Maurer: 
The confession of Christian faith in the 
law books of the time of king Magnus 
Lagaboetir.—S. Rirezizen: Naimes of 
Bavaria and Ogier the Dane [in the 
Roland legends; investigating the 
traces of their origin in Bavarian his- 
tory]. 

Byzantinische Zeitschrift (Leipzig),i. 3, 4. 
—M. Trev prints a letter of Constantine 
Akropolites [criticising the ‘ Timarion,’ 
with notes on his biography].——C. 
Neumann: On the documentary ma- 
terials for the history of the relations 
between the Byzantine empire and 
Venice, particularly in the age of the 
Comnenes [dealing with the diplomatic 
features of the golden bulls of 992, 1147 
and 1148, 1187 and 1189, and 1198). 
——K. Prarcuter: T'he_ classical 
sources of Theophylact of Bulgaria 
{illustrating his range of literary cul- 
ture].—— J. Drasexe: Nicolas of 
Methone {his life and theological teach- 
ing, supplementing and correcting 
Ullmann and Gass. Nicolas’s birth is 
placed in the last third of the eleventh 
century; his death probably before 
1166],_—-P.. N. Paracroreios describes 
an ivory portrait of St. Demetrius at 
Thessalonica, with an autotype plate. 
——C. Dient: The treasure and 
library of Patmos in the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, printing an in- 
ventory of 1201 [the catalogue enume- 
rates 267 manuscripts on parchment and 
63 on cotton-paper (BapyBuKiva)). L. 
Ducuesne : The ecclesiastical organisa- 
tion of Illyricum (down to Justinian). 
——S. P. Lamsros prints the deed of 
abdication of the patriarch Nikolaos 
Mystikos [907, side by side with the 
abbreviated form given in the ‘ Vita 
Euthymii’]._— J. B. Bury: A source 
of Symeon Magister (suggesting that he 
used the ‘ Scriptor incertus de Leone ’}. 
——C. pE Boor: On Theophanes [on 
his disturbance of the chronological 
order on p. 170).——T. Birrner- 
Wosst: On the history of the text of 
Zonaras [in supplement to his article 
in the preceding number}. 

Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Geschichtswic- 


senschaft (Freiburg), ix. 1—E. Hey- 
DENREICH: Constantine the Great in 
medieval legends._—E. Kriiczn: On 
Henry I’s descent from the Carolings 
[traced anew through Gisela, daughter 
of Lewis the Pious].—_—-A. Stern : The 
Prussian constitutional question in 
1817 and the tour of inquiry of Alten- 
stein, Klewiz, and Beyme.——K. 
Maurer: On the beginnings of the 
Norwegian church {in connexion with 
Taranger’s work on the influence of the 
Anglo-Saxon church on the Norwegian]. 
—-R. F. Karnpu: Notes on the ‘ Passio 
s. Adalperti martiris. J. Losertu : 
Recent literature upon Wycliffe.— 
J. von Gruner: Gneisenau, Chasot, 
Boyen,\and Dohna in Austria [after the 
Prussian alliance with Napoleon in 
1812].—--T. Liypner and O. Hever 
dispute concerning the electoral union 
at Bingen [1424 or 1427]._—W. 
Micuae.: Recent literature on English 
history since 1485. 


Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1893. 7. 


1 April—R. L. von Sauis: Wyss’s 
‘Abhandlungen zur Geschichte des 
schweizerischen Uffentiichen Rechts.’ 
= =8. 15 April.L. Wemanp: Neu- 
burg’s ‘ Goslars Bergbau bis 1552.’—— 
H. Warrmann: Escher and Schweizer’s 
‘ Urkundenbuch der Stadt wnd Land- 
schaft Ziirich.——N. Bonwetscn: 
Gietl’s ‘ Sentenzen Rolands nachmals 
Papstes Alexander III.’===9. 1 May. 
—B. Nurse: Geffcken’s ‘ Timaios’ 
Geographie des Westens.’——K. J. Nrv- 
MANN: Gardthausen’s ‘ Augustus und 
seine Zeit. ——T. Scuorr: Marcks’ 
‘Gaspard von Coligny.”=——12. 10 
June.— G. KoutEr : Baltzer’s ‘ Danziger 
Kriegswesen im vierzehnten und sieb- 
zehnten Jahrnundert.,——A. Baur: 
Rébelliaw’s ‘ Bossuet, historien du pro- 
testantisme.’ 


Historisches Jahrbuch (Munich), xiv. 2.— 


8. Baumer: On the ‘ Sacramentarium 
Gelasianum’ [arguing that it repre- 
sents a pre-Gregorian rite introduced 
into Gaul in the course of the sixth 
century]. H. Graverr: On the ac- 
counts of the entombment of Charles the 
Great [giving examples, specially 
Byzantine, of the practice of entombing 
dignitaries in a sitting posture]——A. 
MetstER: The council of Cividale held 
by Gregory XII in 1409 [printing an 
account of the third session of 28 
June}. 


Historische Zeitschrift (Munich), Ixx. 1. 


—K. Varrentrarr prints fifteen letters 
of Samuel Pufendorf [24 Aug. 1668- 
8 July 1690)._—F. Mr1neckxe: General 
von Gerlach’s diaries——P. BatLiev 
prints correspondence of king Frederick 
William III and tsar Alexander I (15 
Oct. 1805-4 Jan. 1809].—-H. von 
SyBeu prints a state paper of the prince 
of Prussia (the emperor William I) in 
support of the policy of the union [19 
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May 1850].=—=2.—K. VaRRENTRAPP 
continues his publication of letters of 
Pufendorf addressed to various persons 
[1690-1693].——H. von Syset confutes 
the story that Frederick the Great was 
the father of the empress Catharine. 
——G. Meyer von Knonav: Survey of 
the historical publications commemo- 
rating the septingentenary of the con- 
federation. Report of general Miiff- 
ling concerning the landwehr [1821]. 
Mittheilungen des Instituts fiir Oester- 
reichische Geschichtsforschung (Inns- 
bruck), xiv. 2.—J. Gwenn: The rule 
of the order of templars {a detailed 
analysis of its contents, designed to 
furnish a basis for forming a judgment 
on the question of the guilt or innocence 
of the order]._—-A. Beer: On Maria 
Theresa’s fiscal policy and the creation 
of a uniform system of taxation.-_—A. 
Dorscu: On the forgeries of Eberhard 
of Fulda [giving reasons against the 
genuineness of Conrad I’s dipl. 38). 
F. Zimmermann prints from a copy in 
the archives at Florence the bull of 
John XXIT [1317], releasing Italy from 
its connexion with Germany and pro- 
posing a separation of Germany and 
France by a definite frontier._—L. von 
Tuatiéczy: Recent Hungarian litera- 
ture on the history of North-Eastern 
Europe. 

Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und Wissen- 
schaft des Judenthums (Breslau), 
xxxvii. 6, 7.—D. Kavurmann: The 
ravaging of Ungarisch Brod by the 
Kuruzzen (14 July 1683}. 

Nachrichten von der Kéniglichen Gesell- 
schaft der Wissenschaften (Gottingen). 
1898. 6.—O. GinrHer prints two 
speeches in support of St. Thomas 
Becket and of Henry II (professing (the 
editor says) to have been delivered be- 
fore Alexander III at Sens, November 
1164, but in fact scholastic exercises. 
It may, however, be noticed that 
neither contains any certain indica- 
tion of date or place.]———7.—A. Kuuck- 
HOHN: On the project for a peasants’ 
parliament at Heilbronn and the con- 
stitutional schemes of Friedrich Wey- 
gandt and Wendel Hipler (1525].—— 
8.—F. Frensporrr: Two collections of 
letters in the Welf Museum at Hanover 
{written to Piitter by D. G. Strube, 
1748-1763, and G. A. von Miinch- 
hausen, 1748-1770, and illustrating the 
history of the university of Gottingen 
and the learned society of the time]. 
Neues Archiv fiir Sachsische Geschichte 
und Altertumskunis (Dresden), xi.i. 


Theologische 


$8, 4—H. Knorne: The destruction of 
the castle of Rohnau near Zittau by the 
Siz Towns of Upper Lusatia[1399].—— 
8. Issuers: Maurice of Saxony in 1547 
and 1548..—A. von Weck: Swiss 
mercenaries in the electoral service 
[1656-1681], with’'documents. —-H. E. 
Hermann Mitner: The ‘ Chronicon 
Citizense’ by Paul Lang, monk of 
Bosau near Zeitz, and its sources; a 
contribution to the historiography of 
the sixteenth century._—P. Saupre: 
The monastery of Oybin in the fifteenth 
century [partly from a Phillipps manu- 
script now at Metz].——T. DrsTe.: 
Notes on the reign of the elector 
Augustus [1558-1586].——E. Kroxer: 
The bankruptcy of Leipzig and the 
Swedes in the city from 1642..—H. 
Ermisca prints the earliest ordinance 
for the Kreuzschule in Dresden [e. 
1413]. 


Theologische Quartalschrift (Tiibingen), 


lxxv. 2.—F. X. von Fonx: The history 
of the Easter fast in-the early church. 
——-P. Scwanz: On the history of 
modern protestant theology in Germany. 
——F. X. von Funk: The fragments of 
the Gospel and Apocalypse of Peter. 
——N. Pautus : Paul Scriptoris [1498], 
a supposed reformer before the re- 
formation. 

Studien und Kritiken 
(Gotha). 1893. 3.—J. Wess: Jewish 
Christianity in the Acts of the Apostles, 
and the so-called apostolic council. 


Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte (Gotha), 


xiv. 1—H. Haver: Waldensianism 
among the German Bohemians about 
1340, printing extracts from three 
letters of Benedict XII [1341].——H. 
Decuent: The relations of the count of 
Zinzendorf to the Lutherans at Frank- 
furt-on-the-Main [1719-1748].——J. 
Havssterrer: Notes on early church 
history [new fragments of Irenaeus in 
Greek; the Acts of James the brother 
of the Lord].——O. Skresiss prints, 
from a new collation of manuscripts 
and editions, and with various readings, 
the Ordo sancti Coluwmbani abbatis de 
vita et actione monachorum; and dis- 
cusses the authorship of the letter on 
the Christian feasts discovered by B. 
Krusch in the Paris MS. 16361 [no doubt 
Irish].——R. R5uricut prints two letters 
of James of Vitry [1215-1217].——G. 
Knov: Brief notes on points connected 
with Reuchlin, Wimpfeling, Hutten, 
Erasmus, and Berus, printing new ma- 
terials. ——-N. Mittuer : Melanchthoni- 
ana from Brandenburg and Venice. 


lil. GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Archzological Journal, No. 193.—E. 
Peacock: Warnot and warlot {names 
of lands}._—- W._ Lovenn: Queen 
Eleanor’s crosses {an account of the 


crosses and benefactions in memory of 
the funeral procession of December 
1291].——--A. Vicars: Notes ow an 
illuminated pedigree of the Peyerelt 
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family.—-J. L. Anprt: Widows and 
vowesses [on opinions and customs 
adverse to the marriage of widows ].—= 
194.—J. Hirst : On guildship in Anglo- 
Saxon monasteries.——E. VENABLES : 
Some account of the Roman colonnade 
discovered in Bailgate, Lincoln.—A. 
L. Lewis: Stone circles of Britain. — 
J. Park Harrison : Discoveries of early 
work in the fabric of Oxford cathedral. 
—-F. Haverrietp: Roman inscrip- 
tions in Britain discovered 1890-1891. 
Charch Quarterly Review, No. 71. 
April-——The composition of the Hexa- 
teuch [dealing with recent literature]. 
——Documentary discoveries in early 
church history since 1887. Josephus 
and his testimony to New Testament 
history [with a sketch of his life].—— 
The Verney papers. 


Dublin Review, New Series, No. 5.- 


April—J. Moves: Early English pil- 
grimages to Rome [previous to the 
Norman conquest].—-W. AMHERST: 
The minute-book of the Cisalpine club 
[from 1795 to its dissolution in 1830], 
with a list of members. Mrs. 
GrancE: Charles I and the disaffection 
in the Spanish Netherlands [1632, from 
the Hardwicke state papers].—— M. M.: 
Tosti’s life of St. Benedict. —-P. Bur- 
ton: St. Augustine and the Donatists. 
Edinburgh Review, No. 364. April— 
The colonial policy of France {with an 
historical survey).——The English 
parliament. —— Fontainebleau. —— 
Captain Mahan’s ‘Influence of Sea 
Power upon the French Revolution and 
Empire’——The letters and journals 
of lady Mary Coke, iii. (chiefly on the 
continent, 1769-1771). 

Jewish Chronicle. 12 May—M. D. Davis: 
Jacob ben Judah, chazan in London 
1287, suggesting several identifications, 
the most probable being perhaps that 
with the son of Leo (Judah) mentioned 
in rolls of 1273 and 1283}. 

Jewish Quarterly Review, No. 19. April 
—D. Kavrmann: The ‘ Etz Chayim’ 
of Jacob ben Jehudah of London, and 
the history of his manuscript, con- 





IV. 


Archivio Storico Italiano (Florence), 5th 
Series. xi. 1.—A. Barpit: Charles V 
and the siege of Florence [1529-1530], 
from transcripts in the archives at 
Brussels [printing letters and des- 
patches relative to the emperor’s corona- 
tion at Bologna, the mission of Louis 
de Praet to Rome, and the operations 
against Florence].——F. Novatr: 
Filippo Guazzalotti, a Tuscan adven- 
turer of the fourteenth century.—-—A. 
Giorcetti prints a parchment bull of 
Benedict VIII (1017, conferring a grant 
of land at Rome):—— C. CarnesEccut: 


tinued]._——F. ©. Conyprare: On the 
Jewish authorship of the ‘ Testaments 
of the twelve Patriarchs.’—-K. Kou- 
LER: The pretalmudic Haggadah._—. 
I, Apranams : Samuel Portaleoni’s pro- 
posed restrictions on games of chance 
in Italy [c. 1630], with a document.—— 
R. Gorruem:; On the Italian family 
Almanzi. 


Law Quarterly Review, No. 33. Janu- 


ary—F. W. Marrianp: Taltarum’s 
case [showing the name to have been 
*‘Talearum’ or ‘ Talkarum ’]._—Sir 
A. C. Lyaru: The land-systems of 
British India [on B. H. Baden Powell’s 
work]._—F. W. Marruanp: The sur- 
vival of archaic communities [arguing 
that many supposed ‘survivals’ are 
comparatively modern. Examples are 
taken from the cases of boroughs own- 
ing land, and that of Malmesbury is 
dealt with in detail].——E. Jenxs: On 
the early history of negotiable instru- 
ments [Lombard modes of conveyance 
and contract, and their influence; 
medieval bonds; bills of exchange 
(from 1339)].——=84. April—F. A. 
GREER: Custom in the common law. 


Quarterly Review, No. 352. April—The 


life and speeches of sir Henry Maine. 
—John Arbuthnot [on G. A. Aitken’s 
‘ Life ’].— Literary discoveries in 
Egypt (on the Tell-el-Amarna tablets). 
Fra Paolo Sarpi.—-The battle of 
La Hogue, and maritime war. 
Travels in the Mogul empire [in the 
seventeenth century]. 








Scottish Review, No. 42. April—P. 


Hume Brown: George Buchanan and 
the inquisition [giving an account, 
from unpublished documents, of his 
trial in 1550-1551 during his residence 
in Portugal].—J. B. Bury: The 
wandering of the nations [on T. Hodg- 
kin’s ‘Italy and her Invaders ’].——J. 
Brppor: The anthropological history 
of Europe, fifth lecture——The mar- 
guess of Bure: Brendan’s fabulous 
voyage.——J. D. Cocxsurn: Begin- 
nings of the. Scottish newspaper press 
[1659-1799]. 


ITALY 


Pierfilippo Pandolfini, vicar of Firen- 
zuola [1472].——L. Frartt describes a 
collection of political letters [1380-1407] 
preserved at Bologna. 


Archivio Storico Lombardo (Milan), xx. 


1.—M. Borsa: Pier Candido Decembri 
[born 1399] and the history of human- 
ism in Lombardy, first article-—- 
G. B. Intra: Ippolito Capilupi, bishop 
of Fano [1511-1580], and his time. 
E. Morta: Demetrio Calcondila the 
publisher [at Florence and Milan, 
t1511], with notices of other Greek 
scholars, Demetrio Castreno, Costantino 





ae 


— 


Lascaris, and Andronico Callisto, and 
documents [1462-1500].—--P. Guun- 
ZONI prints a document relating to the 
completion of the Naviglio Grande at 
Milan [1297]._—D. Sant’ Amproaio: 
Notes on Milanese antiquities. 


Archivio Storico per le Province Napole- 


tane, xviii. 1.—E. Nonziante: The first 
years of Ferdinand of Aragon and the 
invasion of John of Anjou, fourth ar- 
ticle {June-August, 1458].——M. 
Scurpa: The duchy of Naples, fifth 
article [877-898].——E. Cexani prints 
documents from the Vatican archives 
illustrating the history of the county of 
Celano (1184-1594, the earliest being 
an unpublished bull of Lucius III, of 
which a facsimile is here given].——N. 
Barone: Lucio Giovanni Scoppa, the 
Neapolitan grammarian [living in 
1549].——B. Capasso: The topography 
of Naples in the eleventh century ; fifth 
article: The secular buildings. 


Archivio della R. Societa Romana di 


Storia Patria, xv. 3, 4.—G. Monticoto: 
King Liutprand’s expeditions in the 
Exarchate, and the letter of pope Gre- 
gory III to doge Orso [defending the 
authenticity of the latter]. -_-B. Fon- 
Tana prints documents from the Vatican 
archives relating to the suppression of 
Lutheranism in Italy, continued [26 
February 1538-21 April 1570}.——L. 
Ducnesne: The episcopal sees in the 
ancient duchy of Rome {from the fourth 
to the tenth century, examining the 
ecclesiastical geography of the duchy, 
with observations on the distinction of 
the suburbicarian bishoprics). 0. 
Tommasini notices a manuscript of the 
diary of Stefano Infessura at Stock- 
holm, and prints documents concerning 
Infessura [1489-1493] from the Archivio 
storico comunale at Rome.——B. 
Fontana prints a document relating to 
Clément Marot’s visit to Ferrara 
[1536]. 





Archivio Storico Siciliano (Palermo). 
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New Series. xvii. 3.—S. Satomone- 
Marino: The ‘ Parnassu Sicilianu’ [a 
manuscript of 1634 containing songs, 
of which specimens are printed].——G. 
M. Conumpa: Themistogenes and 
Philistus. historians of the fourth cen- 
tury s.c. (stating what is known of the 
former, and giving a biographical notice 
of the latter and his works, and printing 
his fragments}].——G. Satvo-Cozza: On 
Giovanni Aurispa [1375-1459] and the 
chronology of some of his letters.—= 
4.—C. Scruro Partr: On the ancient 
‘pagi’ in the neighbourhood of 
Catania.——V. pt Grovannt: On the 
villages existing in the twelfth century 
on the territory of the,church of Mon- 
reale. 





Nuovo Archivio Veneto, v. 1.—A. Mos- 


cHeTII: The relation of the Gobbo 
di Rialto to Pasquin [its importance as 
a vehicle of news, and as a vent for 
political satire]. ——_V. Lazzarmt illus- 
trates by documents [1307-1352] the 
career of Marino Falicro previous to 
his election as doge {an admirable 
account of the active and varied life of 
a Venetian statesman at home and 
abroad]._—F. Lamprrtico disproves 
the tradition that Venice after the de- 
feat of Vaild released her subject towns 
from their allegiance. [He quotes docu- 
ments to prove that orders were sent to 
the governors of certain towns, Verona, 
Vicenza, Gérz, and Trieste, ordering 
them to recognise the imperial suze- 
rainty, with the express view of breaking 
up the league of Cambrai. He also shows 
that the celebrated ‘ oration of Giusti- 
niani to the emperor’ was never de- 
livered, that it was contrary to his in- 
structions which were limited to the 
surrender of certain definite towns with 
a view to checking the advance of the 
French, and that he was ordered to 
stimulate the resistance of the German 
imperial towns to the war against 
Venice.] 


VY. THE NETHERLANDS 


Archief voor Nederlandsche Kerkgeschie- 


denis (The Hague), iv. 2.—J. M. 
Wistennorr: Sermons of Johannes 
Brugman {from a Ghent manuscript of 
1476], concluded.__—-C. Hime Ris 
LamsBers prints a Roman catholic 
memoir describing-the spread of the re- 
formation in Gelderiand and in a part 
of the modern province of Limburg 
[1565].——H. C. Roaae prints an anec- 
dote from the early life of Henricus 
Caesarius [1558].——H. pe Jaczr 
prints documents bearing upon the re- 
monstrants and contra-remonstrants in 
the land of Voorne and particularly at 
the Brielle [1612-1619], in illustration 
of an article in the preceding volume. 


Bijdragen voor Vaderlandsche Geschie- 


denis en Oudheidkunde (The Hague), 


Srd series. vii. 2—P. L. Murrer; 
Contributions to the history of the 
separation of the North and South 
Netherlands. 1: The alliance with the 
duke of Anjou [1578]. IL: The revolt 
of the malcontents.___J. E. Herres: 
How Stad en Lande [Groningen] ac 
quired a seat in the directorate of the 
Netherlands East India company 
[1647].——R. From: The Seventeen 
Provinces and their representation in the 
states general [establishing the correct 
enumeration of the provinces, and 
tracing the changes in their representa- 
tion in the sixteenth century].——R. 
Fruin: The tazation of 1577 [by the 
two means, of quotas from the several 
provinces and by a general levy, in this 
case a capitation-tax). 
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VI. RUSSIA 
(Communicated by W. R. Morriu1) 


Istoricheski Viestnik.— March—L. AtEx- 
sEIEV: The affair at Ikan [an incident 
of the war in Turkestan].——April— 
L. Ometiansxi: The attack of the insur- 
gents on the orthodox monastery of 
Yablochino [in the government of 
Siedlets : an incident of thelast Polish in- 
surrection].—E.R.: The revolt of the 
Raskolniks in 1859..— A. Brickner: 
The prince of Hesse-Homburg in Russia 
{in the service of that country in the 
time of Peter the Great and his imme- 
diate anrement. ——V.T.: Napoleon’s 
second ma = —=May—I. V. B.: A 
new theory slitiening the origin of ‘the 
Russians [an attempt to upset the 
Scandinavian theory and to make the 
Russians descended from a Scythian 
tribe}. 

Russkaia Starina.— March, April, May— 
V. Burpasov: Catherine II and Grimm 
[continued]—_—D. Anucuin: Count 
Theodore Berg, the governor of Poland, 


jinance-=——=Mareh, 


continued. —— A. 8.: Count Alexis 
Vasiliev, the first Russian minister of 
May—A. Popov: 
The Polish question in 1806-1809.=—= 
April—P. Ininsx1: A contribution to 
the history of the empress Elizabeth 
{a story of the revolution of 1741).—— 
May—T. Yetenev: Concerning the 
duchy of Finland [the circumstances 
under wkich it was united to Russia]. 


Zhurnal Ministerstva Narodnago Pros- 


viestchenia.—March—T. Lrontovicu : 
Sketches of the history of Lithwano- 
Russian law [a survey of the origin 
of the Lithuanian principality).—— 
March-April—G. Forsten : The Baltic 
question in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, continued. —April 
—J. Kaurmann: The national debt 
of England since the year 1688, con- 
tinued. ——May—T. Verzupovsxt: The 
relations of Poland to the council of 
Trent and its enactments. 


VII. SPAIN 


Boletin de la Real Academia de la His- 
toria, xxii.4. April—F. Coprra: San 
Francisco de Borja [letters relating to 
his career. Of especial interest are a 
long letter of Charles V,6 May 1541, 
with reference to the administration of 
Catalonia and Roussillon, and Borgia’s 
description of his interviews with 
Juana la Coca. Others treat of the 
early history of the Jesuits in Aragon]. 
——C. P. Pasror prints a letter of 
Sebastian Cabot (June 1533] and three 


royal letters relating to his office of piloto 
mayor and its remuneration.—— R. 
Santa Manta: The inquisition at Ciu- 
dad Real [the trial of Juan Martinez 
de los Olivos and forty-one others all 
deceased (1484-1485). The accusa- 
tions relate to the observance of the 
Sabbath and other Jewish customs. 
Their bodies are ordered to be exhumed 
and burnt]. F. Frra prints docu- 
ments relating to the early political 
career of Fray Bernardo Boyl. 


VII. UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Columbia College Studies in History, 
Economics, and Public Law (New 
York), iv. 1—W. Z. Rietey: The 
jinancial history of Virginia [1609- 
1776].———2.-—-M. West: The inherit- 
ance tax [a survey of the forms and 
incidence of the duties levied in Europe 
and the United States from the earliest 
times]. 

Johns Hopkins’ University Studies in His- 
torical and Political Science (Balti- 
more), xi. 5, 6.—May, June—S. B. 
WEEKs: Church and state in North 
Carolina [1711-1835]. 

Papers of the American Society of Church 
History (New York), iv.—W. K. & C. 
R. Guuetr: The religious motives of 
Christopher Columbus [improbable 
before landing, and subordinate after]. 
——W. Waker: The ‘Heads of 


Agreement’ and the union of congrega- 
tionalists and presbyterians based on 
them in London [1691].—J. Gorpon : 
The bulls distributing America. — J. 
Nicum: The confessional history of the 
evangelical Lutheran church in the 
United States.——B. Ferree: Chris- 
tian thought in architecture —P. 
Scuarr: The friendship of Calvi: and 
Melanchthon.——-_ A. H. Newman: 
Recent researches concerning medieval 
sects [a useful summary of the work 
and conclusions of Preger, K. Miiller, 
H. Haupt, and others, relative to Peter 
de Bruys and Henry of Lausanne; 
Arnold of Brescia and the Arnoldists, 
Humiliati, and Poor Men of Lombardy ; 
the Poor Men of Lyons; the Waldenses 
and Taborites; and the Codex Teplen- 
sis’. 





